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Introduction 


In late October 1961, the police chief of Mount Prospect, a 
Chicago suburb, took action against what he perceived to be 
a disturbing threat to his community: a paperback edition of 
Henry Miller’s notorious 1934 


novel Tropic of Cancer. Visiting six drugstores that sold 
paperbacks, he succeeded in having all copies of the book 
pulled from the shelves.1 He could do this, the First 
Amendment notwithstanding, because Miller’s novel 
included what the law regarded as obscenity: obscenity 
defined, that is, in words with which U.S. Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield characterized Miller’s novel, as 
“descriptions in minute detail of sexual acts” and the use of 
“filthy, offensive and degrading words and terms.”2 By then, 
a long series of legal precedents had established that 
obscenity, like libel and “fighting words,” did not merit First 
Amendment protection. 


A few weeks later, a Northwestern University professor 
named Franklyn Haiman, acting with the support of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, sued the local police for 
infringing on what he considered his right to read Miller’s 


novel. The book’s American publisher, Barney Rosset of 
Grove Press, described the resulting trial as “the most 
dramatic” of sixty such legal cases nationwide that 
contested the suppression of Miller’s Tropic of Cancer. 
Edward de Grazia, a lawyer and legal historian, singles out 
that Chicago trial as “one of the best examples” of how 
lawyers and judges together transformed a few statements 
from a 1957 Supreme Court obscenity decision, Roth v. 
United States, intoal 
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widely applicable First Amendment defense of so-called 
dirty books, a defense that had profound consequences for 
the representation of sex in American literature and 
culture.3 


What goes unmentioned in accounts of this crucial trial is 
the prominence of Jews among the advocates for Miller’s 
novel. Haiman, the plaintiff who initiated the suit, was 
Jewish, and so was his lawyer, the veteran First Amendment 
advocate Elmer Gertz. The book’s publisher, Rosset, 
considered himself half Jewish. The paperback of Miller’s 
book contained an introduction by the poet Karl Shapiro, 
whose most recent collection of verse was titled Poems of a 
Jew. Gertz called as the first expert witness to testify on 
behalf of the novel Northwestern University literary scholar 
and James Joyce biographer Richard Ellmann, son of Jewish 
immigrants from Romania and Ukraine. The presiding judge, 
Samuel B. Epstein—who referred to Miller’s novel as “filth” 
but ultimately decided the case in favor of Haiman’s 
“freedom to read”—was, like Ellmann, a first-generation 
American, whose father had trained at the famed Slobodka 
yeshiva in Lithuania and had come to Chicago in 1911 to 
lead one of the nation’s largest Orthodox Jewish 
communities.4 


Should the Jewishness of Haiman, Gertz, Rosset, Shapiro, 
Ellmann, and Epstein matter to literary historians interested 
in the legal defense of Tropic of Cancer? Miller, a German 
American whose forebears were Catholics, did consider 
Jewishness relevant to his literary project and to the issue of 
American treatments of obscenity. In Tropic of Cancer, 
Miller’s autobiographical narrator almost prophesizes the 
events of the Chicago trial when he notes that “the first 
people to turn to when you’re down and out are the Jews.” 
Even more pointedly, the narrator, aware that his 
monologues constitute criminal obscenity under the 
American laws of his time, remarks that he might as well 
“become a Jew” himself: “Why not?” he wonders, on the 
book’s third page. “I already speak like a Jew.”5 


x KO 


We cannot, of course, blithely accept the implication of 
Miller’s narrator’s remark. It would be a mistake to explain 
the participation of Haiman, Gertz, Rosset, Shapiro, Ellmann, 
and Epstein in the defense of Tropic of Cancer by saying that 
as Jews they were predisposed to favor obscene language. 
That would mean endorsing a venerable, deplorable, 
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and ignorant anti-Semitic tradition that has understood 
Jewish speech and writing as obscene. Indeed, the concept 
of obscenity evolved in American legal discourse in the late 
19th century as a response to fears about the speech and 
behavior of Jews and others suspected of being insufficiently 
American and Christian. The idea of Jews as differing 
sexually from Christians had a long history by then: in the 
ancient Medi-terranean, Jews had been called an “obscene 
people,” who were “prone to lust,” and “indisputably carnal” 
by Romans and early Christians who repudiated the Jewish 


practices of circumcision and polygamy.6 Such fantasies 
about Jews’ abnormal sexuality persisted in the centuries 
that followed, though not always as explicitly.7 They 
resurfaced forcefully, however, in the panics arising from the 
democratization of the mass media in the decades after the 
Civil War, when the new European antiSemitism, which 
frequently linked Jewish greed with lust, found its way to the 
United States.8 A leading French anti-Semite, Edouard 
Drumont, fumed in 1886 about a “pornographic war” being 
waged by avaricious Jews against Christian France, and his 
American counterpart, Telemachus Timayenis, repeated and 
enlarged such claims in English-language publications.9 In 
The Original Mr. Jacobs (1888)—which was not very 


“original” but largely a plagiarism-in-translation of 
Drumont’s La France juive—Timayenis claimed, 


Nearly all obscene publications are the work of the Jews.... 
The historian of the future who shall attempt to describe the 
catalogue of the filthy publications issued by the Jews 
during the last ten years will scarcely believe the evidence 
of his own eyes. Scenes of gross debauchery, representing 
drunken monks in the society of girls, priests lashing nude 
women, filthy groups, and other outrageous pictures, are 
displayed on all sides, with Jewish effrontery, in the windows 
and stores.10 


Adding a detail peculiar to the American scene, Timayenis 
ventured to hope that “Anthony Comstock ... would try to 
bring to justice the Jew editors that disgrace public morals 
by their filthy articles.”11 Comstock was, of course, the 
architect of American obscenity law—the 1873 federal 
statutes regulating obscenity in the mail have always been 
referred to as the Comstock laws. In fact, by the time 
Timayenis published his condemnation of the “filthy 
publications issued by Jews,” Comstock had 
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already been devoting considerable energy to regulating the 
activities of American Jews. 


Comstock first gained institutional support from the New 
York City YMCA in the wake of an 1871 scandal in which a 
Polish Jewish immigrant, Jacob Rosensweig, was convicted 
for the accidental death of a young woman during an 
attempted abortion in New York City. In the years that 
followed, as Comstock arrested scores of people—frequently, 
the sociologist Nicola Beisel has shown, women and 
immigrants— 


for distributing contraceptive devices and obscene texts, he 
explicitly identified a number of his targets, including Moses 
Jacoby and Morris Bass, as Jews.12 Comstock did not regard 
these Jews as acting as individuals but as conspiring with 
other Jews: in the case of Bass, a news report quoted a 
director of the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice 
(NYSSV), Comstock’s organization, to the effect that 
Comstock believed that a district attorney and judge had 
corruptly colluded to place onto the jury six “Dutch Jews... 
who were opposed to [the] 


society,” thus winning the case for Bass, who “was a Dutch 
Jew, too.”13 


Comstock’s speeches regularly emphasized a commitment 
to Christian virtue, at times in contrast, at least symbolically, 
to Jewish sinfulness. In an address to a gathering of 
evangelical Christians at the 1893 Chicago World 

Exposition, Comstock declared, “as we contemplate the foes 
of moral purity and the harvest of their seed-sowing, we cry 
out in the words of the prophet of old in his lamentation over 
the sins of the Jews,” 


and then he cited a verse from Jeremiah.14 


As it turned out, Comstock’s greatest legal triumph in the 
regulation of printed obscenity would be the Supreme 
Court’s upholding of the conviction of one “Jew editor” in 
1896, in a judicial decision that defined obscenity in 
American constitutional law for half a century. 


Comstock deliberately and cunningly pursued this editor, 
whose name was Lew Rosen. Under a false name, Comstock 
dispatched a letter in April 1893 to the magazine Rosen 
edited, Broadway, a “witty New York society journal,” 
complaining that he had received the recent issue but that 
“some boy or printer’s devil has been playing a joke on you, 
as the paper on three pages is marred with a black 
substance marked over them.”15 “There has been no 
practical joke played on you at all,” 


one of Rosen’s employees quickly replied, following 
instructions from the editor. “It is only lamp black... and is 
easily removed with a piece 
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of bread.”16 When Comstock scrubbed away the grease, he 
discovered beneath it what the court later referred to as 
“pictures of females, in different attitudes of indecency.” 
Comstock testified against Rosen, and the latter was 
convicted and sentenced to thirteen months at hard labor 
for sending obscenity through the mail. Rosen appealed his 
conviction all the way up the judicial ladder, but the 
Supreme Court finally upheld his sentence, condemning 
Rosen to jail because his aim had been, as Justice John 
Marshall Harlan wrote, “of course, to excite a curiosity to 
know what was thus concealed.”17 


Unlike many of the other targets of Comstock’s attention, 
Jewish or not, Rosen was neither an immigrant nor a pauper. 
Born Lewis Rosenthal in Baltimore, Maryland, on September 
10, 1856, he had graduated from Dartmouth College in 1877 
and then relocated to Paris, where he tutored an American 
diplomat’s son and contributed to English-language 
newspapers. He published his first book, America and 
France: The Influence of the United States in France in the 
Eighteenth Century, with Henry Holt & Company in 1882.18 
Back in the United States, he published a novella titled 
Grisette: A Tale of Paris and New York in 1889 and that same 
year began to contribute regular, chatty columns of 
theatrical gossip to the popular National Police Gazette.19 
While these later publications were somewhat frivolous, 
Rosen was more or less respected: a Boston magazine 
described him in 1889 as “a short, stoutly-built man, with a 
Boulanger beard,” who was “very unassuming and a 
pleasant conversationalist” and who kept, “in his 
apartments on Broadway, a magnificent collection of 
Sketches by the artists of to-day.”20 Like a few other 
American-born, college-educated Jews of his generation, 
Rosen seems to have eagerly embraced cosmopolitan 
culture while still unselfconsciously identifying as Jewish. He 
allowed himself to be listed in a social directory of American 
Jews in 1888, at least, and in one of his National Police 
Gazette columns he mocked “actors and actresses [who are] 
ashamed of their beginnings,” noting the absurdity of an 
actress who claimed Scotch descent “while... her maiden 
name, Roth, plainly indicated her German origins” and the 
silliness of another actor “who was of Jewish descent and 
denied it.”21 This suggests that Rosen changed his own 
name not to hide his “Jewish descent” but for the sake of 
show-biz snappiness—indeed, if the former had been his 
goal, “Lew Rosen” 


was a rather clumsy choice. 
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As comfortable and cultured an American Jew as Rosen may 
have been, his background made him vulnerable to 
Comstock. At one point in Rosen’s first trial, a prosecutor 
asked one of the Broadway employees, “Didn’t Mr. Rosen 
and yourself get the idea of blacking [the magazine’s pages] 
from the system of press censorship in Russia?”22 Though 
the judge sustained Rosen’s lawyer’s objection to this 
question—and though nothing in Rosen’s background 
indicates that he had any special interest in Russian 
periodicals—the implication is clear: despite being a native- 
born, college-educated American, Rosen, as a Jew, was 
perceived by his accusers as suspiciously foreign and thus 
vulnerable to prosecution. In the following half century, 
other prosecutors would regularly employ the same tactic, 
raising doubts in court about the American citizenship or 
legal residence in the United States of Jews accused of 
obscenity.23 Rosen seems to have known the courts would 
not side with him, even if his journalistic colleagues would 
support him: he avoided jail by relocating to Europe before 
the Supreme Court considered his case; he resettled in 
London and earned his keep writing a weekly gossip column 
for the Washington Post.24 In his absence, a publishing- 
industry magazine implicitly acknowledged the arbitrariness 
of Comstock’s pursuit of editors who could be smeared as 
non-Christian and un-American, explaining in 1897 that 
“several gentlemen are walking the streets of New York who 
are more guilty of the charge of publishing filthy reading 
matter than Rosen.”25 


Rosen’s case has had an especially high profile as a 
precedent, but it was hardly atypical for Comstock.26 
According to figures tabulated by the literary historian Jay 
Gertzman, Comstock’s New York Society for the Suppression 
of Vice throughout its history brought charges against Jews 


more frequently than against Catholics and Protestants 
combined. 


In 1887, nine out of nineteen (47%) of the people arrested 
for obscenity whose religion was noted in the society’s 
records were Jewish. The proportion hovered between 50% 
and 60% in the following decades, and in the 1930s it often 
topped 90%.27 It is in this context, with Jewish publishers 
and entrepreneurs being regularly arrested on obscenity 
charges in New York City, that Miller’s narrator’s remark 
about “speak[ing] like a Jew” can be understood. The first 
publisher of Tropic of Cancer, Jack Kahane, was a 
Manchester-born dandy and one of a few Anglophone Jews 
who had immigrated to France in the 1920s and begun to 
publish 
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English-language books there that were unpublishable in 
the United States and England because of Comstock and his 
British counterparts.28 


Miller, then, understood himself as uneasily allied with Jews 
committed to the publication of what U.S. law deemed 
obscenity, though he could not have predicted that it would 
be American Jewish lawyers, editors, and judges who would 
free his novel from censorship in the 1960s. 


In the decade leading up to Rosset’s republication of Tropic 
of Cancer, and in the decade that followed it, many of the 
defendants in crucial, precedent-setting Supreme Court 
obscenity cases were Jewish men, specifically in Burstyn v. 
Wilson (1952), Roth v. United States (1957), Freedman v. 
Maryland (1965), Mishkin v. New York (1966), Ginzburg v. 


United States (1966), Ginsberg v. New York (1968), Cohen v. 
California (1971), and Miller v. California (1973).29 As 


conventional and mail-order publishers, editors, film 
distributors, newsdealers, and social protest-ers, the men 
named in these cases tested the limits of the American law 
of obscenity and of the First Amendment. As in Rosen’s case, 
decisions in several of these cases—particularly Roth, 
Ginzburg, Ginsberg, and Miller—affirmed the defendants’ 
sentences and prison terms while redefining the concept of 
obscenity in American legal discourse and dramatically 
transforming the horizon of possibility for American cultural 
production. 


As the Chicago trial of Miller’s novel illustrates, American 
Jews played crucial roles in obscenity controversies not just 
as defendants but also as lawyers, judges, and witnesses. 
Jewish lawyers were often willing to defend people accused 
of obscenity even when their liberal non-Jewish colleagues 
were not. The American Civil Liberties Union furnishes an 
example. It was founded after World War | by liberal 
Protestants who were eager to distance themselves from the 
anarchists, atheists, and radicals in the Free Speech League 
who had been the first organized opponents of Comstock’s 
deployment of obscenity law in the late 19th century. As 
such, the ACLU refused to take up obscenity cases in its first 
decade. The acting director of the organization pointedly 
wrote to a Boston librarian in 1927, “We cannot go into the 
‘anti-obscenity’ campaign. ... That is a phase of free speech 
we have kept clear of .. . to avoid complicating our main 
issues.” Yet the three prominent Jewish lawyers associated 
with the group at the time—Harry Weinberger, Arthur 
Garfield Hays, and Morris Ernst—defended the work of 
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Sholem Asch, H. L. Mencken, Theodore Dreiser, and James 
Joyce in a series of crucial obscenity cases in the 1920s and 
early 1930s.30 As late as the early 1950s, an ACLU official 


could remark that the organization did not “believe that the 
obscenity laws are interfering with freedom of the press in 
any way.”31 It was another Jewish lawyer, Ernst’s protégé 
Harriet Pilpel, who eventually convinced the ACLU to defend 
other civil rights threatened by obscenity law, including the 
sexual rights of gays and lesbians and women’s rights to 
contraception.32 In the postwar decades, many of the most 
influential lawyers who took on obscenity cases were also 
Jewish: Charles Rembar advised his cousin Norman Mailer to 
bowdlerize “fuck” to “fug” in The Naked and the Dead 
(1948) and served as lead counsel for Rosset’s Grove Press; 
Jake Ehrlich famously defended Allen Ginsberg’s Howlin San 
Francisco; Stanley Fleishman was the most prominent First 
Amendment lawyer in Los Angeles for several decades; and 
Ephraim London argued key film-censorship cases in front of 
the Supreme Court. In addition to their legal work, these 
lawyers also wrote or edited books and essays for popular 
audiences in which they agitated against the suppression of 
literature and art, presenting the relevant arguments to 
authors, publishers, and general audiences who were 
unlikely to consult articles in legal journals.33 


Some Jewish judges also exerted substantial influence on 
the development of the law of obscenity. For example, in 
1933, Benjamin Greenspan, a founder of the Wall Street 
Synagogue, ruled against the suppression of Erskine 
Caldwell’s novel God's Little Acre.34 In the 1940s, the single 
written opinion to emerge from all four trials of Edmund 
Wilson’s Memoirs of Hecate County, the suppression of 
which was upheld by the Supreme Court, was a dissent by a 
Polish Jewish immigrant and former congressman, Nathan D. 
Perlman, who presided along with two other judges over the 
book’s first trial in New York.35 In the 1950s, it was a 
thoughtful dissent by a Jewish judge, Jerome Frank, in a case 
involving a Zionist-poet-turned-literary-pirate-and- 


pornographer, Samuel Roth, that inspired the Supreme 
Court to reexamine the law of obscenity.36 


In Chicago in 1960, Judge Julius Hoffman, who was to 
infamously preside over the trial of Abbie Hoffman and the 
Chicago Seven later in the decade, acknowledged the 
consequences of the Roth decision in a case about Big Table, 
the literary journal that had been founded by Irving 
Rosenthal and Paul Carroll, with the help of Allen Ginsberg, 
after the 
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University of Chicago refused to let them print pieces by 
Jack Kerouac and William S. Burroughs in the Chicago 
Review.37 


These Jewish lower-court judges were hardly alone in 
countering the suppression of literature under the charge of 
obscenity and in laying the groundwork in precedent and 
legal theory for a First Amendment defense of the 
representation of sexuality in literature and art. 


Non-Jewish judges including Learned Hand, Augustus Hand, 
and John Woolsey also contributed influentially to this 
tradition, as did non-Jewish legal scholars including 
Theodore Schroeder, Zechariah Chafee, Jr., and Harry Kalven, 
Jr. Moreover, Jewish judges were hardly of one mind on the 
question of obscenity. The role of Jewish Supreme Court 
justices, and particularly of Abe Fortas, in decriminalizing 
pornography in the 1960s has been strategically overstated 
by these judges’ political opponents, with unfortunate 
political consequences. The justice with the most influence 
over the Supreme Court’s treatment of obscenity in the 
postwar decades was not Felix Frankfurter, Arthur Goldberg, 
or Fortas but a Catholic, William J. Brennan, Jr., and the 


justices most consistently and most fervently committed to 
the protection of freedom of expression during the 1950s 
and 1960s, Hugo Black and William O. Douglas, were also 
not Jewish.38 Still, the Jewish lower-court judges mentioned 
earlier, and a handful of others, contributed progressive 
decisions that helped lead to the freeing of virtually all 
literature and most film from obscenity prosecutions by the 
mid-1960s. 


This brief survey of American Jews’ interventions in debates 
about obscenity law hardly exhausts its subject. Many of the 
American Jews who produced or distributed materials legally 
classified as obscene, or who worked in the pornography 
industry, have not left their names on legal landmarks, and 
the preceding survey also neglects Jewish literary critics and 
sexologists who either testified at trials or whose insights 
influenced lawyers, judges, and pornographers 
themselves.39 The question remains, too, whether and how 
the Jewishness of participants in these debates matters. 


Certainly one cannot assume that an individual American 
Jew, simply because he or she is Jewish, will favor laxity in 
obscenity laws. On the contrary, any number of American 
Jews have staunchly and influentially opposed the relaxation 
of obscenity prohibitions, from many Reform rabbis before 
World War | to Harry Kahan, an operative of the 
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NYSSV; to Henry Loeb, a Memphis mayor (and convert to 
Episcopa-lianism and outspoken segregationist) who 
mounted a campaign to suppress Philip Roth’s novel 
Portnoy’s Complaint in the late 1960s; to Irving Kristol, who 
articulated the neoconservative case for the censorship of 
pornography in 1971; to Andrea Dworkin, a leader of the 
antipornography feminist movement in the 1980s; to Judith 


Reisman, who has more recently attacked Alfred Kinsey as a 
pervert and advocated for censorship.40 It seems likely that 
at least one of the witnesses who testified against Tropic of 
Cancer in that celebrated Chicago trial, a Skokie 
neuropsychiatrist named Samuel Irving Stein, was also 
Jewish.41 There is little evidence, moreover, that any of the 
half dozen Jewish men who met in that 1960s Chicago 
courtroom to defend Tropic of Cancer considered it 
important that any of the others were Jews or that any single 
one of them acted as he did on the basis of a shared Jewish 
idea or value. 


Without endorsing and repeating the pernicious anti-Semitic 
claims of Timayenis and his ilk—for whom Jews will always 
be an “obscene people,” “indisputably carnal,” and 
disturbingly “prone to lust”—how, then, can Jewishness be 
productively understood as relevant to the interventions of 
individual Americans in 20th-century debates about 


obscenity? 


x KO 


Cultural and legal historians and literary scholars who have 
studied literary obscenity in the United States and England 
have tended to avoid the question of the relationship of 
Jewishness to their subject.42 Not wanting to reproduce the 
nativist anti-Semitism of Comstock and other antivice 
crusaders or to provide support for the racist claims about 
Jewish sexuality trumpeted by avowed anti-Semites, serious 
scholars of American law and culture tend not to dwell on 
the Jewishness of so many of the figures who played key 
roles in the history of obscenity and pornography in the 
United States, even while these same scholars do attend 
scrupulously to the religious and ethnic affiliations of 
Protestants and Catholics.43 Jewishness is typically 
mentioned in the finest books on this subject only when it is 


raised unavoidably by the participants themselves, and 
scholars then typically eschew any commentary. 


Edward de Grazia’s massive history of obscenity and 
American law, for one example, quotes Edmund Wilson’s 
remark that the only judge to 
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write “a highly intelligent opinion” in the original trial of his 
suppressed collection of short stories, Memoirs of Hecate 
County (1946), was “the Jewish one, Perlman”—but de 
Grazia does not address the question of why Wilson 
considered Perlman’s Jewishness to be relevant or whether 
there was any merit in that observation.44 


The role of Jews in the history of obscenity in 20th-century 
American culture offers an extraordinary case, then, of what 
the intellectual historian David Hollinger has identified as 
the “booster-bigot trap,” which 


“tempts the scholar” interested in the contributions of a 
minority group to an industry or area of cultural endeavor— 
the role of Jews in the institutional developments of physics 
or of free-market capitalism or of the Hollywood studio 
system, or the role of Italians in the construction industry or 
in organized crime, or of African Americans in the 
development of American basketball or jazz—“to choose 
between the uncritical celebration of ‘[that group’s] 
contributions’ and the malevolent complaint about ‘[that 
group’s] influence.’”45 As Hollinger would predict, boosters 
and bigots on the subject of Jews and obscenity abound. 


A handful of observers, journalists, and popular writers have 
proffered generalized, “uncritical celebration[s]” of Jews’ 
support of sexual expression: Hugh Hefner, a lifelong non- 
Jewish philo-Semite, asserted admiringly in the 1960s, for 


example, that “American Jews—while not nearly as sexually 
permissive as the Hebrews of the Old Testament— 


are more liberal than either American Catholics or the main 
stream of American Protestantism,”46 while the Jewish 
celebrity sexologist Dr. 


Ruth Westheimer has more recently claimed that “Judaism is 
intensely sexual” and that “sex, in and of itself, has never 
been a sin for Jews, or something not to discuss.”47 Their 
good intentions notwithstanding, such approaches rely on 
essentialist visions of Jewishness that mirror those of anti- 
Semites. Thus, these statements can easily be exploited by 
people with unsavory aims: when, in 2004, Nathan Abrams, 
a scholar of American Jewish culture, published an article 
arguing that “secular Jews have played (and still continue to 
play) a disproportionate role throughout the adult film 
industry in America,” almost immediately anti-Semitic 
websites seized on the story and folded it into hoary 
accusations about an “international Jewish child 
porn/murder operation” 


that grimly evokes false accusations that, as we will see, 
circulated in Europe and the United States in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries.48 
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This helps to explain why the most sophisticated studies of 
obscenity in American law and culture to date have 
remained silent on the subject of participants’ Jewishness. 
As Hollinger notes, most often the way that Americanist 
scholars “avoid both boosterism and bigotry” around the 
question of Jews’ influence in a particular industry or area of 
cultural endeavor is simply “to avoid talking about Jews.”49 
The unintended consequence of such understandable 


reticence has been the neglect by scholars of American 
culture of some of the key dynamics through which concerns 
about ethnicity, religion, and sexuality intertwined in the 
literary and cultural history of the United States. 


x KO 


The alternative to the booster-bigot trap should not come as 
a method-ological surprise to scholars working in ethnic and 
cultural studies. As Hollinger phrases it, the solution is to 
insist on a resolute antiessentialism that recognizes “the 
internal diversity of ethnoracial groups and the contingent, 
historically specific character of the culture these 
communities present to the larger society at any given 
moment.”50 One cannot responsibly make general, 
transhistorical claims about Asian American musical culture 
or homosexuals’ attitudes toward religion—or, for that 
matter, about “the Jews” (as both anti-Semites and philo- 
Semites regularly do)—because ethnic, racial, and sexual 
identities and affiliations are almost never tidy or stable 
enough to pin such generalizations on. This point would 
seem to be so widely agreed on by contemporary scholars, 
at least, that it hardly needs restating. Yet for the sake of the 
coherence of their analyses, and in service to 
identitarianism, scholars do continue to slip back into 
essentialism—which, when pressed, they can defend as 
“strategic”—all too regularly.51 


A wave of recent studies of Jews and sexuality have 
emphasized both the internal diversity and historically 
specific nature of Jews’ sexual behavior and attitudes.52 
One excellent entry in this literature, David Biale’s synoptic 
Eros and the Jews, emphasizes the “tensions, contradictions, 
and conflicts” that characterize Jewish attitudes toward sex 
across thousands of years of history—a project he framed in 
the early 1990s as part of the scholarly effort of 


“deconstructing Judaism.”53 This makes it all the more 
noticeable when Biale slips into reductive essentialism in 
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his chapter on Jews and sexuality in the United States, 
generalizing that the variety of American Jews’ treatments of 
sexuality are “all dedicated to a common struggle: to 
harmonize the Jewish experience with American culture and 
thus to negotiate the integration of Jews in American 
society.” This claim is, at best, partially true.54 To posit a 
desire for Jewish American harmony at the center of all 
American Jewish representations of sexuality—another 
instance of what Jonathan Sarna has perceptively diagnosed 
as a “cult of synthesis” in the writing of American Jewish 
history55—does not adequately account for the usefulness 
of obscenity to those American Jews who wished to reject 
their own Jewish heri-tage or for the vehemence with which 
some Jews battled against the U.S. government’s regulation 
of expression.56 As inconvenient as it may be for the 
cultural historian, there simply is no unifying dynamic that 
can explain the variety of Jews’ engagements with 
obscenity: American Jews who have engaged with obscenity 
from the late 19th century to the present are simply too 
diverse, too subject to historical contingency, too 
unpredictable to fit any single generalization. It should be 
self-evident that even meaningful analytical concepts, such 
as those of the “pariah capitalist” and “middleman 
minority,” which Jay Gertzman valuably brings to bear on 
the American Jewish erotica dealers of the 1920s and 1930s, 
cannot sensibly be applied to all American Jews throughout 
history.57 However well these categories apply to poor, 
relatively marginalized mail-order book dealers such as Esar 
Levine and Benjamin Rebhuhn, they do not shed much light 
on the six Jewish men—a prize-winning poet, two university 
professors, an eminent lawyer, a wealthy banker’s-son- 


turned-publisher, and an appointed judge—whose combined 
efforts resulted in the freeing of Miller’s Tropic of Cancer 
from censorship in Illinois in early 1962.58 


This book builds on the studies that have analyzed Jews’ 
sexual representations and activities in the United States, 
such as Biale’s and Gertzman’s, while insisting that no 
single explanatory paradigm adequately accounts for the 
range of phenomena it addresses. It takes its title from a 
traditional rabbinic text that adduces such antiessentialism 
in a discussion about Jews and sinful speech. In Isaiah 6:5, 
the prophet refers to himself as “a man of unclean lips” who 
dwells among “a people of unclean lips”—a moment Henry 
Roth relates to “dirty words” in his novel Call It Sleep. It is 
the Babylonian Talmud’s trenchant critique of 
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the prophet’s remark that resonates most with the method of 
the current study: Isaiah’s calling himse/f unclean is 
tolerable enough, the rabbis of the Talmud suggest, but it 
was egregious on his part that he went on to generalize 
about all Jews on the evidence of a single individual.59 


Like the authors of that statement, if in a radically different 
context and for entirely different reasons, this book refuses 
to accept broad generalizations about Jews and obscenity. 


It must be acknowledged, moreover, that American Jews 
often engaged with obscenity—produced it, defended it, 
wrote about it—for precisely the same reasons that many of 
their Protestant, Catholic, and nonreligious peers did so: to 
make money, to seek sexual gratification, to express 
antisocial rage. None of these motivations is any more 
Jewish than it is non-Jewish. Take the first, as an example. 
Since antiquity, it has been obvious to just about everyone 


(except perhaps self-appointed moralists) that suppressed 
literature has tremendous sales potential: as the linguists 
Keith Allan and Kate Burridge point out, Tacitus remarked as 
early as the 2nd century CE that “banned writings are 
eagerly sought and read.”60 It is a non-Jewish publicist to 
whom the quintessential, if apocryphal, anecdote about this 
dynamic, as it applies to the modern United States, is 
attributed: the legendary public-relations pioneer Harry 
Reichenbach claimed that when he was hired to promote the 
sale of lithographs of Paul Chabas’s painting September 
Morn by a New York store owner who had purchased 
thousands of copies of the print, Reichenbach cannily 
posted the print in a shop window, hired a group of young 
children to ogle it, and then anonymously informed Anthony 
Comstock of the situation. According to the mythical 
anecdote, Comstock arrested the store owner, newspapers 
reported the event, and the print sold like hotcakes forever 
after.61 Jewish erotica dealers certainly used similar tactics: 
in 1930, Esar Levine suggested to the wife of a cash- 
strapped author, “Have a French printer set up the... 
volume of short stories. Have it ‘privately printed’ by the 
author. ... If you do this, the public will buy hundreds of 
copies. ... You have no idea... what a magic effect 
‘privately printed’ on the title page of a book of snappy 
stories would have!”62 Yet in sources of information about 
Jews who produced and defended obscenity in the modern 
United States, | have not been able to discover anything 
that makes their interest in the financial rewards of these 
endeavors distinct from the financial interests of 
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American non-Jews. On the contrary, when Jews talk about 
making a fortune by selling pornography, they sound the 
same notes as do Americans of other ethnic and religious 


backgrounds, such as Larry Flynt and Gerard Damiano, for 
whom obscenity held the same promise.63 


Similarly, some American Jews have embraced obscenity as 
a means for obtaining sexual gratification, or for expressing 
anger about their individual lives, in ways that do not seem 
to have any particular stakes or resonances for them as 
members of a religious, social, or other group. Such 
embraces of obscenity as transgression for its own sake, for 
the pleasure of catharsis, tend to implicitly, if not explicitly, 
acknowledge their own lack of instrumentality. The shouting 
of a taboo word in a moment of sudden pain does not mean 
anything more or different for an American Jew than it does 
for anyone else.64 Al Goldstein, publisher of Screw and host 
of Midnight Blue, furnishes a colorful example of such 
motivation for engagements with obscenity. While Goldstein 
invokes his own Jewishness regularly, his signature concern 
has been his implacable rage. “What motivates me is not 
love, but hatred,” Goldstein remarks in his autobiography. 
“Screw was always fueled by anger. 


Unlike others who reach success, | was not warmed or 
tempered by it. 


| remained angry and only got crazier.”"65 Decades earlier, 
Philip Roth captured this aspect of Goldstein’s motivation 
when he ventriloquized him in The Anatomy Lesson (1983): 
“With me money is not the para-mount issue,” Roth’s 
Goldstein-stand-in insists. “The defiance is. The hatred is. 
The outrage is.”66 


Of course, even in Goldstein’s case, one can hardly 
distinguish the use of obscenity as personal, apolitical rage 
from its use for political, social, or aesthetic ends.67 
Dickering over whether “redeeming value” inheres in a 
particular allegedly obscene text or act has often made 


American judges look ridiculous. An apposite case occurred 
in March 1965 


in Berkeley, where the insistence of a few students that “free 
speech” 


included obscenity troubled the leaders of the Berkeley Free 
Speech Movement (FSM). When an aspiring poet from New 
York wrote the word “fuck” on a piece of paper and sat on 
the corner of Bancroft Way and Telegraph Avenue, at the 
edge of campus, a police officer arrested him. A graduate 
student in education named Art Goldberg organized a rally 
in which students asserted their right to use the word fuck 
as much as they liked. Nine of the participants were 
arrested; Goldberg 
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was arrested, impressively, twice on a single day.68 
Goldberg’s cause was not sympathetic to the majority of the 
Free Soeech Movement’s leaders, because the defense of 
obscene speech did not seem a sufficiently worthy issue. As 
a historian of the movement explains, “most FSM veterans, 
prudish as dedicated politicos often are, were dismayed” by 
what came to be dubbed as the Filthy Soeech Movement. 
Mario Savio, a leader of the FSM, recalled that “somehow the 
issue seemed too abstract to people. People didn’t want to 
associate themselves with the problem of obscenity.”69 
Goldberg received a sentence of ninety days in jail and was 
expelled from the university, and the FSM did not protest. A 
few years later, the U.S. Supreme Court declared in its ruling 
in Cohen v. 


California (1971) that “the State may not... make the 
simple public display here involved of this single four-letter 
expletive a criminal offense,” 


speaking to the facts of Goldberg’s case almost directly and 
effacing the distinction that the FSM leaders made between 
what might be called abstract obscenity—the use of taboo 
words outside a meaningful context—and obscenity for 
patently political or aesthetic ends.70 Cohen had worn a 
jacket reading “Fuck the Draft” into a courthouse, but the 
court went beyond the defense of his right to political 
protest, legitimiz-ing the “simple public display” of a taboo 
word, whether or not that display is obviously political. Was 
Goldberg’s rally on behalf of the word fuck apolitical and 
Cohen’s jacket political? On some level, the distinction is 
moot, as David Goines argues from an absolutist perspective 
in his memoir of participation in the Free Soeech Movement, 
as “all forms of soeech become political when they are 
restricted or forbidden.”71 In this sense, government efforts 
to suppress obscene speech mean that all obscenity, 
however abstract or apolitical it may seem, constitutes a 
putatively political act. 


Still, this book considers obscenity such as Goldberg’s and 
Goldstein’s—obscenity that appears to be produced for 
thrills or catharsis, or simply as a rejection of the law for the 
sake of rejecting the law, irrespective of its contents—as 
obeying such universal human urges that, like obscenity 
motivated exclusively by profit, they are not of central 
concern to a consideration of the relations between 
Jewishness and obscenity in American culture. Jewishness is 
simply not relevant to every engagement with obscenity by 
a Jew, so this book focuses on cases, and on cultural 
dynamics, through which obscenity has been 
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specifically meaningful to American Jews as Jews.72 No 
motivations for engagement with obscenity have applied 
uniquely to American Jews, of course, nor can any such 


motivations be said to have applied to all Jews in the United 
States. Nor did factors operate in isolation. They regularly 
intertwined, in unexpected ways, in the cases of individual 
artists, legal professionals, and cultural agents, with many 
other social factors and with these people’s broader 
interests. 


This book argues, nonetheless, that Jewishness served as a 
crucial factor in the decisions made by many of the 
participants in the long, strange history of American 
obscenity, especially because of the complexity of the roles 
Jews played in American publishing and literary culture. 
Each chapter that follows concentrates on one aspect of 
obscenity that made debates about sexual representation 
specifically meaningful for American Jews and selects a set 
of sample cases that most strikingly demonstrate that 
particular link. Though these are not cases in which a single 
motivating factor operates in isolation, they have been 
selected because they seem somewhat less bewilderingly 
overdetermined by a dozen competing factors than other 
cases one might examine. This volume intentionally does 
not offer a comprehensive accounting of cases in which 
American Jews intervened in obscenity debates or a chrono- 
logical historical survey of such interventions. The dynamics 
around Jewishness in the American film and theater 
industries’ engagements with obscenity law, mentioned 
mostly in passing here, deserve complete studies of their 
own. The most famous cases are not always emphasized 
here, either: the comedian Lenny Bruce, for example, is 
discussed but not nearly in as much depth as some readers 
might expect. For reasons both disciplinary and practical, 
this book focuses most often on literary texts and devotes its 
attention to surprising and critically neglected examples 
that most clearly substantiate the argument that Jewishness 
could and did matter to many Americans, Jewish or not, in 
their engagements with the question of obscenity. 


Broadly, the first two chapters emphasize the effects of 
widely held anti-Jewish sentiments and resulting policies on 
the relationship between obscenity and Jewishness in the 
United States. The first chapter surveys the embrace of 
obscenity as a means of refuting accusations made by anti- 
Semites about Jewish sexual abnormality, which, as noted 
earlier, circulated widely in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries and 
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spurred Comstock’s moral activism and the development of 
the American law of obscenity itself. Accusations of Jewish 
lechery appeared in anti-Semitic tracts and medical 
textbooks and also surfaced in popular and prestigious 
realist and naturalist literature by the likes of H. Rider 
Haggard, Emile Zola, and Edith Wharton. As a response to 
such texts, and inspired by the sexological theories of 
Sigmund Freud, literary modernists including James Joyce 
and Theodore Dreiser rejected the idea of Jewish sexual 
deviance by positioning nonnormatively sexual Jews at the 
center of their narratives. In so doing, they simultaneously 
acknowledged the range of sexual behaviors engaged in by 
all humans and asserted that Jews were no more “prone to 
lust” than were non-Jews. 


American Jewish authors, beginning with Ludwig Lewisohn, 
intensified this approach, representing Jewish perspectives 
on sex as uniquely healthy alternatives to American 
puritanism. By the 1940s, Americans began to figure the rise 
of Nazism as a symptom of sexual repression and rapacity 
that could be countered through frank and open discussions 
of sexual desires; in texts from Ka-Tzetnik’s House of Dolls 
(1955) to Edward Lewis Wallant’s The Pawnbroker (1961) 
and beyond, writers insisted on explicit sexual 
representation as necessary for a complete accounting of 


the Nazis’ crimes. At the same time, American lawyers 
began to frame obscenity as a crucial test of the 
government's support of the minority rights that had been 
infamously abrogated by the Nazi regime. The dynamic 
traced throughout the chapter—the explicit representation 
of sexuality as countering the spread of sexual anti- 
Semitism—reaches its apotheosis in Robert Rimmer’s The 
Harrad Experiment (1966), a best-selling novel that distilled 
anti-anti-Semitic sexological theory into a mass-market 
fiction of sexual utopia. While it is by no means clear, in 
retrospect, that the explicit discussion of sex actually 
mitigates sexual anti-Semitism, this chapter argues that the 
perception that it might do so shaped key developments in 
literary modernism and, especially, in the liberalization of 
obscenity law in the postwar United States. 


While the first chapter takes up a specific and rather 
consistently articulated set of anti-Semitic images, the 
second chapter examines how changes in the social and 
cultural positioning of Jews in the United States could 
transform the meaning of obscenity for them. In the heyday 
of literary modernism after World War |, obscenity served as 
an 
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effective medium of exchange through which Americans 
could transform financial resources or even social 
marginality into literary prestige (or, as the sociologist and 
theorist Pierre Bourdieu calls it, cultural capital)—and, in the 
1920s, this was something wealthy Jews needed, because 
other avenues to respectability had been barred to them. 
The career of Horace Liveright exemplifies how this dynamic 
operated for many American Jewish publishers. Liveright 
transformed himself from a ridiculed parvenu to the most 
respected of American publishers, with a list that included 


Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Djuna 
Barnes, Jean Toomer, Ernest Hemingway, and William 
Faulkner. 


He achieved this by fighting censorship in courts and in the 
press. His struggle against the New York Clean Books League 
bill in 1923, in particular, earned him the gratitude of 
modernist tastemakers. The case of Henry Roth 
demonstrates that obscenity could function similarly for an 
author: while acknowledged as a classic of American fiction, 
Roth’s Call It Sleep (1935) includes all the taboo words that 
resulted in the novels of James Joyce and D. H. Lawrence 
being suppressed. Attention to the precise contexts of that 
novel’s publication helps to explain why Roth, a poor 
immigrant with none of the cultural stature of Joyce or 
Lawrence and none of the financial resources of Liveright, 
would have had the temerity to thrust himself into the 
debate about literary obscenity. 


The chapter insists that the power of an engagement with 
obscenity to earn a Jew cultural prestige was the contingent 
product of the positioning of Jews and obscenity in American 
culture at a particular historical moment, and so it concludes 
with a contrasting discussion of the use of obscenity by 
American Jews in the late 1970s and early 1980s in their 
efforts to imbue a discredited cultural form, the so-called 
graphic novel, with literary prestige. This demonstrates just 
how much had changed, for obscenity and for Jewishness, in 
American literary culture in half a century. 


These first two chapters demonstrate that anti-Semitism, 
both sexual and genteel, has made obscenity seem 
meaningful and useful, even necessary, to some American 
Jews. The third and fourth chapters turn to ways in which 
tropes from the Jewish literary tradition and debates in 
contemporary Jewish thought have produced similar results 


for other Jews, at other moments. American obscenity law 
developed out of linked anxieties about textual and sexual 
reproduction: the Comstock 
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laws in one breath prohibited textual representations of 
sexuality and the circulation of information about 
contraception. Jewish textual traditions have a rich, complex 
discourse about reproduction, and over the course of the 
20th century, as Jewish demographics in the United States 
changed—from the beginning of the century, when 
immigrant Jews lived in one of the poorest and most 
overpopulated neighborhoods in the world, to the postwar 
decades, when journalists and social scientists worried that 
American Jews were “vanishing”—reproduction recurred as a 
tense and fascinating subject. Obscenity mattered, then, in 
a different way, whenever American Jews wrote and thought 
about reproduction, whether they were Yiddish anarchists 
and prominent doctors advocating for birth control in the 
1910s or novelists taking up the question of intermarriage 
as a threat to cultural reproduction in the 1960s. The 
chapter examines the stakes of early birth control debates 
for Jewish entrepreneurs, lawyers, doctors, and writers and 
then turns to a discussion of how the language of obscenity, 
once it became available in the mid-1960s, could be used, 
by such writers as Philip Roth and Adele Wiseman, to 
engage and renew traditional allegories of reproduction from 
the Jewish textual tradition. This chapter demonstrates, 
then, that graphic representations of sexuality, among their 
many other uses, enable innovative literary examinations 
and exhibitions of American and Jewish communal politics. 


The other key area of traditional Jewish discourse that 
impinges on the questions raised by obscenity in the 20th- 
century United States is that of modesty and appropriate 


speech. How different is nivul peh, the rabbinic category of 
foul-mouthed language, from American obscenity? The 
fourth chapter answers this question by focusing on 
differences between standards for sexual representation as 
established with or without state authority—and by 
presenting Yiddish literature in America as an example of 
the latter. Unlike Yiddish literature in Russia or Hebrew 
literature in Israel, Yiddish literature in America was almost 
never subject to legal regulation but only to what Yiddish 
critics called tsnies (modesty): limits imposed by publishers, 
authors, and reading communities, rather than by state and 
legal authorities. Since Memoirs v. Massachusetts (1966), 
the situation of American novelists writing in English has 
come to resemble the situation of Yiddish American writers 
in the first half of the century, in the sense that the 
representation of 
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sexuality in their works is no longer regulated by the state 
but instead by the metaphorical censorships described by 
Freud and Bourdieu. Fittingly, the 1980s and 1990s saw the 
rise of a new discourse of modesty in American culture that 
is by no means exclusively Jewish but that has often been 
promulgated by Orthodox Jewish writers and critics such as 
Wendy Shalit and Shmuely Boteach. The chapter 
demonstrates how this emergent model of literary modesty 
reflects the transformation of American literature, for better 
and worse, into a symbolically diasporic one: a literature, in 
other words, unthreatened by and nonthreatening to legal 
and political authorities. The example of Yiddish American 
literature, then, in addition to its own aesthetic and 
historical importance, provides a sense of the stakes of the 
American turn from obscenity regulated by law to modesty 
regulated by participants in the literary system. 


These chapters treat a wide swath of texts, from canonical 
modern and postmodern literature to mass-market fiction 
and hard-core pornography, and they do so with attention to 
a variety of historical circumstances. Together they provide 
four complementary lenses through which we can view 
obscenity debates as mattering to American Jews, as Jews: 
because of their opposition to sexual anti-Semitism, their 
pursuit of cultural capital, their anxieties about 
reproduction, and their concerns about modesty. One could 
point to dozens of other texts and cases, not discussed in 
detail here, in which ideas about obscenity and about 
Jewishness became meaningfully intertwined in the United 
States during the 20th century. This book cannot possibly 
offer an exhaustive accounting of all of those, but my hope 
is that the approaches demonstrated here may illuminate 
many of those other cases, too, and also serve as a model for 
the kind of study that can be produced on the way religious, 
ethnic, and racial affiliations influence authors, publishers, 
lawyers, and pornographers as they engage with obscenity. 
The focus on Jews and Jewishness in this book should not be 
understood as implying that there are not equally important 
studies still to be done on other American groups and their 
engagements with legal and literary obscenity—the 
question of obscenity is crucial in African American literary 
history, for one clear example73—but what this volume 
hopes to accomplish through its concentration on one 
particular minority group is, first, to fill an unnecessary, 
gaping, literary-historiographical gap and, 
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second, to model an approach to American Jewish literary 
studies that attends to the full and complex range of Jews’ 
contributions to American literary history, not just as 
celebrated authors but also throughout the publishing 
industry and in a variety of contiguous fields. 
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Which of the four issues treated in the chapters that follow, 
one might ask, explains the role of Jews in the Chicago trial 
of Tropic of Cancer with which we began? It should now be 
clear that there can be no single or simple answer to any 
question of this sort. One can, at best, consider the players 
as individuals. In the Chicago trial, the plaintiff and his 
lawyers at the ACLU framed the trial as concerning 
individual rights, while Judge Epstein’s remark that “recent 
history has proven the evil of an attempt at controlling the 
utterances and thoughts of our population”74 suggests that 
he understood the case in relation to anti-Semitic fascism as 
well as McCarthyism. The lawyer Elmer Gertz suggested how 
present the Holocaust might have been in his mind when he 
approvingly quoted a bookseller who, questioned about the 
suppression of Miller’s novel, asked, “Why did we fight the 
Nazis if we are now imitat-ing them?”75 It is telling, along 
the same lines, that among the critical letters Epstein 
received in the wake of his decision, “Some were 
antiSemitic,” including one screed that invoked hoary anti- 
Semitic rhetoric worthy of Timayenis: “I am certain .. . the 
Elders of Zion smiled in whole-hearted approval at your 
ingrained method of dispensing Pha-rasaic justice, as it met 
all the specifications regarding the letter of their perverted 
laws and rulings.”76 Rosset, the publisher of Grove Press 
who started it all, seems to have been motivated to publish 
Miller’s novel, in part, by his hope of establishing himself as 
a celebrated publisher and cultural icon, while Karl Shapiro’s 
introduction to Tropic of Cancer references Wilhelm Reich 
but also calls Miller “a holy man” and “a prophet of doom,” 
suggesting Shapiro’s appreciation of Miller’s rewriting of 
Biblical tropes; Gertz, too, compared Miller’s work to the 
Song of Songs.77 


A more detailed study of these individuals and their 
participation in this trial might yield insight into how, or if, 
their contributions were inflected by their sense of being 
Jewish. Given enough evidence, the influence of any 
individual’s Jewishness on his or her participation in 
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an obscenity controversy is likely to be richly 
overdetermined, conditioned by a welter of factors difficult 
to tease out from one another. 


Rather than positing a single explanatory paradigm that 
explains the many fascinating and unpredictable 
engagements of American Jews in obscenity controversies, 
then, this book offers a heuristic framework for exploring 
such controversies, along with a series of case studies that 
demonstrate how to make sense of such engagements 
without relying on perniciously reductive essentialisms or 
bolstering boosters’ and bigots’ simplistic claims about 
“Jewish sexuality”—and yet also without effacing or 
understating the roles played by Jews in the institutional 
and ideological development of American literature from the 
late 19th century to the present. American Jews did not 
produce or defend literary obscenity for any consistent or 
simple reasons, but they did so in ways that transformed 
American literature and culture; and in the cases examined 
in this book, they did so in dynamic interplay with their 
understandings of themselves as connected to Jewish 
culture or tradition. Their interventions, which this book is 
committed to recovering, remain crucial not only to the 
history of American literature but also for understanding 
how law, sexuality, religion, and ethnicity intersect. 
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1 
Sexual Anti-Semitism and Pornotopia 


Theodore Dreiser, Ludwig Lewisohn, and The Harrad 
Experiment One Friday night in 1917, Theodore Dreiser 
accompanied Irwin Granich, a young Jewish playwright 
associated with the Provincetown Players, to the apartment 
on Chrystie Street, on New York’s Lower East Side, where 
Granich and his mother lived.1 Dreiser wanted atmospheric 
details for a play he had been writing about poor tenement 
dwellers. 


Though he had written about immigrant Jews as a journalist 
and had included Jews as minor characters in some of his 
fiction, this play was to be the only one of his literary works 
in which a Jewish character figured as the protagonist.2 


When Dreiser had finished a draft of the four-act play, he 
sent it over to H. L. Mencken. Mencken was a supporter of 
free speech and of Dreiser’s work; he had lately campaigned 
on behalf of Dreiser’s novel The “Genius,” which had been 
suppressed as obscene in 1916 by John Sumner, Anthony 
Comstock’s successor at the NYSSV. Yet, having read 
Dreiser’s Jewish play, Mencken reacted unequivocally: “Put 
the ms. 


behind the clock,” he wrote, “and thank me and God for 
Saving you from a mess.”3 Horace Liveright—the newly 
established Jewish publisher who was so eager to add 
Dreiser to his list in 1917 that he offered the celebrated 
author an unusually generous 25% royalty rate—felt 
similarly. According to the publisher’s biographer, despite 
Liveright’s general enthusiasm for Dreiser’s work, he had no 
desire to see this particular play in print, and, after first 


demurring, Liveright finally “agreed to publish the play 
solely to retain Dreiser as an author.”4 When Liveright 25 
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publish it, in the fall of 1919, as The Hand of the Potter, 
many critics agreed with Mencken’s and Liveright’s initial 
assessments. 


One reviewer in Chicago expressed her disgust 
emphatically: “Ugh! It’s a horrible thing,” she wrote. “If | 
were a censor | would bar ‘The Hand of the Potter’ from 
circulation and turn Mr. Dreiser over to the psychi-atric 
ward.”5 


It is not difficult to guess what all these readers found 
objectionable: The Hand of the Potter focuses on Isadore 
Berchansky, a young Jewish man who, as the play opens, is a 
convicted child rapist who has just returned from two years 
at the state penitentiary to his parents’ apartment in East 
Harlem.6 His time away has not dampened his unhealthy 
desires: “It’s their faces an’ their nice make-ups an’ the way 
they do their hair,” he says, describing the lure of young 
women on the street. “That’s what’s the matter with me. It’s 
their stockin’s an’ their open shirtwaists an’ their shoulders 
an’ arms. | can’t stand it no more. | can’t seem to think of 
nothin’ else” (34). Isadore’s “uncontrolled and unnatural 
sex-interest” (42) so overwhelms him that he even makes 
overtures to his own younger sister (36). Dreiser’s stage 
directions have him stare at an eleven-year-old neighbor in a 
“a greedy, savage, half-insane way” (49), and these 
adjectives link Isadore’s uncontrollable lusts to the 
stereotypes of Jewish avariciousness, primitiveness, and 
mental illness that were common during the fin de siécle.7 
The drama’s first act ends with Isadore raping and killing the 
eleven-year-old neighbor, offstage, and the remaining acts 
detail the police investigation and Isadore’s suicide. 


Combining sexual accusations that surfaced during the 
1910s around the Leo Frank trial (Jewish perversion leading 
to child rape and then murder) and, a few decades earlier, 
during the Jack the Ripper scandal in England (the notion 
that the murderer’s poor Jewish peers shielded him from the 
police)8 and folding these in with conventional trappings of 
literary representations of Jews in the period, including 
plenty of Jewish dialect speech and a reference to a 
“mezuze,” The Hand of the Potterseems to collect ina 
single literary work just about all the sexual anti-Semitic 
discourse that had been circulating in Europe and America 
since the mid-19th century. No wonder, then, that some 
Jewish critics have lambasted the play as purveying the 
most egregious racist stereotypes: the theater scholar Ellen 
Schiff, for example, characterizes The Hand of the Potteras 


“one of the few blatantly anti-Semitic works in the American 
repertory.”9 
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understood his play not as a work of hateful anti-Semitic 
propaganda but, on the contrary, as evidence of the depth 
of his sympathy for American Jews. What is more, 
authoritative Jewish critics of the period—Abraham Cahan 
and Ludwig Lewisohn among them—agreed with him.10 To 
understand why Dreiser, Cahan, and Lewisohn felt that 
publishing and staging a dramatization of a Jewish man’s 
uncontrollable pedophilia could be an act of support for and 
friendship with the American Jewish community, it is 
necessary to attend in more detail to the claims that had 
been made about Jewish sexuality in anti-Semitic 
propaganda, as well as in popular and highbrow literature, in 
Europe and the United States since the 1880s and how such 
claims were refuted by the sexological theory on which 
Dreiser relied for his understanding of sexual abnormality. 


Reading Dreiser’s play as a response to anti-Semitic 
discourse—particularly in its insistence on the relevance of 
the explicit representation of sex to sexological theory— 
allows us to understand it as a crucial example of one way in 
which obscenity mattered to American Jews. 


It also helps to explain, as this chapter goes on to explore, 
why, in the decades after World War II, writers began to 
understand the explicit representation of sexuality and the 
embrace of sexual pleasure as effective strategies to counter 
the grievous anti-Semitism and other hatreds on the march 
in America and Europe—such that, by the 1960s, a 
bestselling, mass-market novel by a non-Jewish writer, billed 
as “the sex manifesto of the free love generation,” could 
figure pornography, group marriage, and other facets of 
sexual radicalism as solutions to the persisting problem of 
“indirect” American anti-Semitism. 


Sexual Anti-Semitism in the Fin de Siecle 


The sexual anti-Semitism that circulated in Europe and 
America in the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
concentrated not only on the “Jew editors” discussed in the 
introduction but also on Jews in other sexually threatening 
roles, especially those of pimp, prostitute, and pedophile. 


One of the main tenets of the international “white-slavery 
panic,” for example, was the accusation that Jewish pimps 
sold non-Jewish young women into sexual slavery. Such 
claims did not spring up from nowhere but had their basis in 
the rhetorical excesses of scientific studies of 
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began to proliferate in the mid-19th century: indeed, 


“The Jews” were the subject of the very first chapter of the 
book that Walter Kendrick characterizes as marking the U.S. 


arrival of “hygienic pornography,” that is, writing ( graphos) 
about prostitutes ( porne) with the goal of social and 
medical reform.11 


At the outset of that book, The History of Prostitution (1858), 
Dr. William W. Sanger notes that “prostitution is coeval with 
society,” but he emphasizes first and foremost that 
“prostitutes were common among Jews in the eighteenth 
century before Christ.” Sanger’s readings of the Bible 
suggests that though Moses commanded his people not to 
prostitute their daughters, the lawgiver “appears to have 
connived at the intercourse of 


[the Jews’] young men with foreign prostitutes,” having 
taken “an Egyp-tian concubine himself.” Sanger presents 
prostitution as widespread and generally accepted among 
ancient Jews: it was “legally domiciled in Judaea at a very 
early period and never lost the foothold it had gained,” 


and it “continued to be practiced generally and openly until 
the destruction of the old Jewish nation.” The Israelites were 
not just pioneers of prostitution, according to this view, but 
also excessive in their patronage and legal toleration of it: 
“it may be questioned whether it ever assumed more 
revoltingly public forms in any other country,” Sanger 
declares.12 


These descriptions of ancient Jewish prostitution could 
neatly be aligned with reports of Jewish pimping in the 
present so as to produce broad, transhistorical claims about 
Jewish sexuality. Another hygienic pornographer echoed 
Sanger’s claims in an American medical journal in 1895, 
noting that “the Hebrew people were one of the agents in 
propagating syphilis and prostitution in times of antiquity” 
and that 


“prostitution enjoyed the greatest liberty among the 
Israelites, and was not even considered infamous.” Yet this 
was the heyday of white-slavery panic, and the author, a 
French doctor, went further than Sanger, quoting an 
unnamed source to the effect that “the plague of 
prostitution always remained attached like leprosy to the 
Jewish nation”13—a statement that, with its metaphor of 
prostitution as contagious disease, could be interpreted as 
asserting that whether ancient or contemporary, Jews 
“always” carried the germ of prostitution—and that they 
involved themselves in the practice in modern times just as 
excessively as their ancestors did. In fact, in the publications 
that fomented the white-slavery panic, modern Jews were, at 
times, explicitly linked to their Biblical 
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Kibbe Turner’s “The Daughters of the Poor,” an infamous 
muckraking exposé printed in McClure’s in 1909, uses the 
word 


“ancient” repeatedly to refer to the contemporary Jewish 
pimp, describing him, for example, as distinguished by “his 
long beard—the badge of his ancient faith.”14 Moreover, as 
the historian Edward Bristow notes in his excellent study of 
Jews and the white-slavery panics, anti-Semites often 
neglected to mention that most of the women victimized by 
Jewish procurers and traffickers were themselves Jewish, an 
omission that thereby fomented fears about Jews preying on 
Christian women and also echoed Sanger’s description of 
the ancient Israelites’ fondness for “foreign prostitutes.”15 
As several observers have pointed out, such claims about 
Jewish pimps resonated with more general ideas about 
Jewish difference, greed, and sexual immorality.16 


An even purer expression of the sexual anti-Semitism of the 
period was the claim, echoing Tacitus’s contention that Jews 


are “prone to lust,” that Jewish men—just like Dreiser’s 
Isadore Berchansky—harbor intense, uncontrollable sexual 
desires. Timayenis led the hateful charge, as usual, 
proclaiming in The American Jew (1888), “Next to his lust for 
money, the strongest passion in the Jew is his 
licentiousness.” He closes his chapter on “the licentious Jew” 
suggesting that “such is the insatia-bility of [the Jew’s] 
carnal appetites, and to such an extent does he give rein to 
his lasciviousness, that his debauches only too frequently 
exceed the ordinary limits of lust.”17 In other words, 
Timayenis suggests, hyper-trophied Jewish sexuality leads 
inevitably to rape, child abuse, and murder. In this vision, a 
stereotypical Jewish economic exploiter, the sweat-shop 
owner, could quickly be transformed into a sexual criminal: 
“Not long ago,” Timayenis claimed, “in New York, the officers 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
neatly trapped a Jew employer who was in the habit of 
inducing little girls under fourteen to remain after work- 
hours, and debauching them.”18 Two decades later, in a 
well-known case with uncannily similar details, Leo Frank, 
the superinten-dent of the National Pencil Factory in Atlanta, 
Georgia, was accused of killing one of his thirteen-year-old 
employees, a girl named Mary Phagan. The suggestion that 
Frank was a sexual deviant, possibly a homosexual, whose 
lust for girls had led him to rape and murder Phagan, 
constituted a major tenet of his accusers’ case and of his 
unjust conviction and then played a part in the organization 
of a mob of Atlanta 
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and lynch him after he was granted clemency by the 
governor.19 


Such visions of Jews as sexual predators and child molesters 
appeared not only in the rantings of populist anti-Semitic 
demagogues and mobs but also in popular and literary 


fiction written by European and American authors during the 
same period. H. Rider Haggard’s adventure tale Benita: An 
African Romance (1906) features a German Jew, Jacob 
Meyer, whose 


“insane passions” for riches and for the heroine’s body drive 
the novel’s plot. Like Svengali, the frightening Jewish 
antagonist of the wildly popular Trilby (1894), Meyer 
practices mind control that could gain him access to the 
body of the vulnerable heroine, Benita. “In the beginning,” 
she explains fearfully to her father, “Mr. Meyer only wanted 
the gold. Now he wants more, me as well as the gold.... | 
have read a good deal about this mesmerism, and seen it 
once or twice, and who knows? If once | allowed his mind to 
master my mind, although | hate him so much, | might 
become his slave.”20 Linking visions of Jewish greed, lust, 
and mind control even more explicitly to the international 
white-slavery panic, Reginald Wright Kauffman’s 
muckraking novel House of Bondage (1910) begins with a 
Hungarian Jew who sexually exploits an innocent non-Jewish 
American girl. 


In the book’s first chapter, Max Crossman (“not my real 
name,” he says, 


“because | vas born in Hungary an’ nobody could say my 
real name ofer here”) lures a sixteen-year-old American girl 
named Mary Denbigh away from her parents’ small-town 
home with promises of urban luxury and then promptly sells 
her as a sexual “slave” to a brothel keeper.21 


In the more prestigious literary culture of the period, similar 
Jewish sexual excesses tended to be more subtly 
represented or simply implied. 


This was not only a matter of delicacy or subtlety on the part 
of the writers, of course, but also an imposition of obscenity 
laws that reigned in the representation of sexuality. Still, 
many celebrated novels featured Jews who, like Haggard’s 
and Kauffman’s, combine acquisitiveness, vulgarity, and an 
extraordinary lust, especially directed toward young, non- 
Jewish women. Emile Zola’s Nana (1880) features a German 
Jewish banker, Steiner, whose desire for wealth, and skill for 
acquiring it, is exceeded only by his insatiable sexual lust: 


The terrible German Jew, the great hatcher of businesses 
whose hands founded millions, became quite a fool 
whenever he had a hankering 
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he wanted them all. One could never appear at a theatre but 
he secured her, no matter at what price. The most incredible 
amounts were mentioned. Twice during his life had his 
furious appetite for the fair sex ruined him.22 


Zola does not particularly distinguish Steiner’s “furieux 
appétit des filles” from those of other non-Jewish characters 
entranced by Nana. 


Other portraits of Jews in Zola’s fiction, and his reaction to 
the Dreyfus affair, exculpate him from any reductive claims 
of anti-Semitism, but Steiner, a Jew prone to extreme lust, 
nevertheless reproduces a common stereotype of Jewish 
sexual deviance. 


Other characters followed suit in the naturalist American 
fiction inspired by Zola’s example. Simon Rosedale, the 
“olump rosy man of the blond Jewish type” in Edith 
Wharton’s The House of Mirth (1905), for one familiar case, 
conflates his economic desires with sexual ones. 


“If | could get Paul Morpeth to paint [Lily Bart] like that,” he 
is reported to say, almost as if acknowledging the financial 
possibilities of erotic portraiture, “the picture’d appreciate a 
hundred per cent in ten years.” 


Of course, Rosedale, unlike Zola’s Steiner, finally prioritizes 
his financial and social aspirations over his sexual desires, 
agreeing with Lily that his “idea of good friends” would be 
“making love to [her] without asking [her] to marry 
[him].”23 While it must be noted that Zola’s and Wharton's 
multifaceted literary characters can be read in multiple 
ways, and to dismiss Rosedale or Steiner as anti-Semitic 
caricatures would be a reductive mistake, 24 it is difficult to 
deny that these authors traffic in representations of Jewish 
lust that overlap with the stereotypical characters of 
Haggard’s Benita, Kauffman’s House of Bondage, and even 
Timayenis’s hateful screeds.25 


Modernist and Sexological Defenses of Jewish Sexuality 
Stereotypes of Jewish hypersexuality did not disappear with 
the ascen-sion of literary modernism in the years after World 
War I, but the works of celebrated modernist authors 
repudiated the stereotypes with the assertion, underwritten 
by attention to current medical authorities and especially 
Freud, that sexual deviance is not the particular burden of 
Jews or any single demographic group. Many prominent 
European 
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the period, including Freud’s teacher Jean-Martin Charcot, 
had understood Jews as prone to “degeneracy,” which, as 
historian John Efron notes, “perhaps, most frequently ... 
was applied in popular and medical usage to describe the 
sexual deviant.”26 Yet, as another medical historian, Toby 
Gelfand, phrases it, “for Freud, what was true for the Jew 
became true for everybody.”27 


One very prominent literary example of how charges against 
Jews could be reframed as universal problems affecting 
people in general, underwritten by modern sexology, can be 
found in James Joyce’s Ulysses, which, as scholars have often 
discussed, presents Leopold Bloom’s nominal Jewishness 
with considerable sympathy, if also with characteristic 
ambivalence. Joyce’s identification with Jews throughout his 
life, and with Bloom as a character, suggests that far from a 
despised sexual deviant, the masturbating, cuckolded, 
fantasizing quasi-Jew whose sexuality is represented 
explicitly and controversially in the novel constitutes Joyce’s 
thoughtful portrait of what Judge Woolsey referred to as an 
“homme moyen sensuel’—that is, a person with average sex 
instincts—in his decision decriminalizing U/ysses.28 As the 
literary scholar Neil Davidson puts it, “in Bloom, one of the 
era’s most prevalent stereotypes—‘the degenerate Jew’—has 
been transformed into the great paradigm of complete 
characterization.”29 Joyce’s election of Bloom as the 
exemplar of modern sexuality is itself a subtle argument 
that Jews are no more or less lustful, or “degenerate,” than 
anyone else.30 


Dreiser’s The Hand of the Potter aims, more directly than 
this, to exculpate its Jewish protagonist from anti-Semitic 
claims about his sexuality through reference to recent 
developments in the science of sexuality. The model for 
Isadore Berchansky was Nathan Swarz, a young Jewish 
resident of New York who was accused of murdering a 
fourteen-year-old girl named Julia Connors in the summer of 
1912. The tale of the police search for Swarz and his 
eventual admission and suicide had been a national 
sensation; Dreiser drew many details—including the suicide 
note Berchansky leaves: “I’m guilty, and I’m insane, caused 
by the beautiful make-ups of girls that has set me very 
passionate” ( Hand of the Potter, 183)—directly from 
newspaper accounts of Swartz’s case.31 


For Dreiser, sexual perversion of this type must be 
understood as a medical illness to be studied and treated by 
doctors, like any other mal-ady, and not as the degeneration 
typical of a particular ethnic or racial 
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readin’ up on these cases for some time,” one of Dreiser’s 
characters remarks about Isadore’s crime, 


an’ from what | can make out they’re no more guilty than 
any other person with a disease. .. . There’s something 
they’ve called harmones [i.e., hormones] which the body 
manufactures... which excites us to the m’aning ave 
beauty an’ thim things. ... Now if a felly is so constituted 
that he has more ave that an’ less ave something’ else— 
something’ which balances him a little an’ makes his less 
sensitive to the beauty of women or girls—he’s likely to be 
like that. He can’t help it... . If ye’d ever made a study ave 
the passion ave love in the sense that Freud an’ some others 
have ye’d understand it well enough. It’s a great force about 
which we know naathing as yet an’ which we're just 
beginnin’ to look into. (193, 200)32 


Importing into this character’s ham-handed speeches an 
explicitly Freudian perspective on human sexuality, Dreiser 
insists that Jews are no more “prone to lust” than anybody 
else. Ascribing Isadore’s lust to hormones, rather than to his 
environment, culture, or heredity, suggests that his problem 
IS a human one, no more likely to befall a Jewish individual 
than any other—a view also reflected in Dreiser’s 
contemporaneous work.33 Notwithstanding the reactions of 
some critics, then, The Hand of the Potter was a deliberate 
attempt to reject anti-Semitic claims about Jews’ sexuality 
by introducing the medical discourse around sexual 
abnormality into discussions of Swartz’s pedophilia. 


The novels that Ludwig Lewisohn published in late 1920s 
and early 1930s expand this exculpation of Jews from anti- 
Semitic claims of perversion into a claim for the unique 
healthiness of Jews’ sexual expression. Lewisohn, by far the 
most prominent Jewish writer in interwar America, was on 
friendly terms with both Joyce and Dreiser and had been 
briefly analyzed by Freud in Vienna. Given Lewisohn’s 
immersion in German culture, as well as his prominence as 
an American Jew, he was ideally situated to promulgate a 
positive view of Jewish sexuality bolstered and informed by 
sexological theory. Indeed, when the Provincetown 
Playhouse briefly staged The Hand of the Potter in 1921, 
Lewisohn applauded the performance in print as 
“courageous and admirable” and particularly praised 
Dreiser’s sympathy for the protagonist: 
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“It is so easy and final and virile to electrocute the Isadore 
Berchanskys of the world. It is supremely difficult to 
understand and compassionate and cure,” Lewisohn wrote, 
framing his review in terms of a choice between the 
criminalization or medicalization of sexual abnormality.34 


In his own fiction, Lewisohn advocated for the 
psychoanalytic treatment of sexual dysfunction and 
positioned Jews as the promulgators of understanding, 
compassion, and cures. In Lewisohn’s The Island Within 
(1928), for example, the protagonist, Arthur Levy, is a 
psychiatrist who has “read and reread the works of Sigmund 
Freud.”35 While David Sampson, in Stephen Escott (1930), 
works as a lawyer and not a doctor, he specializes in 
procuring “freedom” for married couples suffering from a 
“lack of sexual satisfaction” produced by New York’s divorce 
laws;36 as a New York Times reviewer noted upon the 
novel’s publication, 


“one gets the effect from the book that [Sampson’s] is a firm 
of psychoanalysts, not a firm of lawyers.”37 In An Altar in 
the Field (1934), the wise adviser to a couple of unhappily 
married American bohemians is a self-described “up-to-the- 
minute psychologist,” Dr. Weyl, a German Jew and 
outspoken Zionist.38 


As Jews, Lewisohn’s gurus are deeply knowledgeable about 
the discourses of modern sexology—Sampson, for one, heard 
all of Greenwich Village’s “libertarian theories... years ago 
expressed in Russian and Yiddish at the old Café Monopole 
on Second Avenue”39—and Lewisohn emphasizes that this 
sexological theory is, in and of itself, considered obscene by 
many Americans and Europeans. In his memoir, Mid-Channel 
(1929), he laments that “Christianity ... calls Freud a dirty 
fellow,” 


and in The Island Within, he has one of Levy’s colleagues call 
psychoanalysis “disgusting” and “immoral,” while another 
opines, “as Americans we couldn’t possibly go in for that 
degenerate, dirty Freudian stuff.”40 None of this was a 
product of Lewisohn’s imagination; antipathy to Freud’s 
writings on sexuality could be intense, and a few attempts 
had been made to suppress the circulation of psychoanalytic 
studies of sexuality in the United States. Nathan McHale’s 
history of psychoanalysis in America reports, for example, 
that “as late as 1917 some of the basic psychoanalytic texts 
were kept in a guarded room of the New York public library, 
to be read in a cage only by those with special permission” — 
the same way pornographic works, such as Fanny Hill, were 
often archived.41 Rejecting such opposition to Freud’s 
theories as part 
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that bedevils American sexuality and inspires antiSemitism, 
Lewisohn insisted on the efficacy of Freudian sexology. 


Indeed, Lewisohn proffers, through his gurus, a singular 
prognosis of the dolorous state of American sexuality. 
According to them, modern women’s feminism and Jews’ 
assimilationism are parallel and similarly misguided 
pursuits, flawed because they contradict the essential 
nature of the woman and the Jew. “What ailed Elizabeth,” 
Lewisohn writes of the female protagonist of The Island 
Within, “as it ailed many women of her type and precise 
period, was not wholly unlike the thing that ailed so many 
Jews. She had an inferiority complex as a woman.”42 


This directly echoes Lewisohn’s friend, the Austrian 
psychoanalyst Otto Rank, whose short essay “The Essence of 
Judaism” (1905) proclaimed that Jews “are, so to speak, 
women among the people.”43 An even more direct echo: Dr. 
Weyl remarks in An Altar in the Field that 


“so-called modern women often remind me of Jews.”44 
According to this view, both feminist women and 
assimilationist Jews, in reaction to the oppression they have 
each suffered and under the demands of modernity, deny 
their natures and erode their sexual vitality. In articulating 
this theory, Lewisohn builds on Freud’s influential essay 
““Civilized’ Sexual Morality and Modern Nervousness” 
(1908), in which Freud contrasts a healthy primitive sexual 
instinct to the repressions of 


“civilization” and “modern society,” as well as on Rank’s 
related notion that “the essence of Judaism is its stress on 
primitive sexuality.”45 For Lewisohn, this “primitive” Jewish 
“essence” meant that American Jews who embraced their 
Jewish identity were perfectly positioned to work toward 
alleviating the suffering caused by the sexual dysfunctions 
of modern Americans—which, Lewisohn insists, are 
inseparable from the anti-Semitic tendencies of Jews and 
non-Jews alike. 


Dr. Weyl ventures to hope that if Americans follow his 
advice, they may be able to “return to the classical forms 
and loyalties of human life”—that is, to a more “primitive” 
sexual morality—“without hatred and terror, without Fascist 
or Nazi atrocities, without lynchings and pogroms, without 
Slavery and the death of all decency and freedom.”46 


The mistreatment of Jews is not uniquely a European 
(“Nazi”) phenomenon in Weyl’s view, either. “In America we 
[Jews] identified ourselves by love and loyalty with soil and 
speech,” but “the masters and creators of that soil and 
speech made us feel in an hundred ways—most of them 
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them gross—that they did not want our love and loyalty and 
identification.” As if aware that this language might be a bit 
too abstract to convey the vigor of American anti-Semitism, 
Lewisohn has Weyl tell a story about his dead son to the 
novel’s non-Jewish protagonist, Dick Belden. Weyl’s son “ran 
away at seventeen to become a sailor on a Pacific freighter” 
but was hounded by “his fellow-sailors” because of their 
Judeophobia (“the old mythic folk-malignity”) until he “flung 
himself into the sea.” Weyl offers this anecdote not to seek 
sympathy but with a moral in mind for Belden, who has 
lately been living with his wife in Paris as alienated, 
unhappy expatriates. “I can tell you your job, Belden,” Weyl 
says. “It is to go to America and to see to it that your 
children are more tolerant and civilized”—less anti-Semitic, 
that is, than the sailors who taunted Weyl’s son to his death. 
The first step on this journey is for Belden to establish newly 
healthy sexual relations with his wife, which he does by 
traveling alongside Weyl to the Sahara desert, where the 
doctor celebrates the uncorrupted natives’ primitiveness, 
their “supreme capacity” to “naturally and satisfactorily 
[deal] with the constant and changeless elements of human 
life.” These are the grounds, in Lewisohn’s imagination, for 


sexual utopia. In the desert, Belden and his wife, following 
Weyl’s advice (“Let your natural instincts guide you,” 


Belden tells her), share what the novel calls “their first true 
marriage-bed.”47 As is true throughout Lewisohn’s fiction of 
this period, in An Altar in the Field, healthy sexuality—which 
can be achieved by Americans willing to follow the counsel 
of Jewish gurus who paraphrase and riff on Freudian notions 
of civilization and its discontents—coincides exactly with, 
and contributes to, an overcoming of American tendencies 
toward anti-Semitism. 


The Holocaust and Sexual Anti-Semitism 


Though Lewisohn was the most outspoken American 
promulgator of these ideas in the interwar years, his wooden 
romans a thése were promptly forgotten in the following 
decades, and Dreiser’s controversial play rejecting sexual 
anti-Semitism was overshadowed by that author’s turn, in 
the 1930s and 1940s, to disturbing anti-Semitic 
proclamations.48 


Still, anti-Semitism and frank considerations of sexuality 
came to be conceptually linked even more vigorously in the 
United States after 1945 
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of complex, interrelated developments. During the Nazis’ 
rise to power and throughout the war, American cultural 
critics consistently sought out psychosexual explanations for 
and manifestations of German villainy—in this sense 
continuing Lewisohn’s project—and in doing so they drew on 
the theories of German Jewish psychoanalysts and 
theoreticians, some of whom had arrived in the United 
States as refugees from Nazi-held territories in the 1930s. At 
the same time, American free-speech advocates, who had 


always relied on the notion of minority rights, acquired new 
rhetorical and historical support for the argument that the 
American Constitution must protect the expressive rights of 
minorities, given the catastrophic results of the Nazis’ 
abrogation of such rights in Europe. These sometimes 
competing, often overlapping strains of American anti- 
Nazism played out in eclectic, often bizarre, and not always 
progressive ways in American discourse about obscenity and 
freedom of sexual expression. While this chapter cannot do 
justice to the myriad of ways that anti-Nazi rhetoric informed 
American sexual radicalism in the postwar decades, a survey 
of some of the more compelling manifestations of these 
trends, as they relate to arguments for unfettered sexual 
expression, will help to explain part of the place of 
Jewishness in the increasingly utopian theories of sexual 
expression that drove the U.S. sexual revolution.49 Ina 
handful of ways, in short, the association of sex with the 
Holocaust bolstered arguments that sex must be frankly and 
publicly discussed. 


First, it is crucial to recall that Nazi anti-Semitism built on 
the vilification of Jews as sexual deviants in 19th-century 
anti-Semitism. From Hitler’s nightmare vision, in Mein 
Kampf, of “the black-haired Jew-boy” 


who “waits in ambush for the unsuspecting girl whom he 
defiles with his blood” to mounting critiques in the 1930s of 
sex educators such as Max Marcuse and Magnus Hirshfeld as 
“Jewish sex criminals” and of the practice of psychoanalysis 
as “the Jewish nation’s rape of Western culture,” Nazi 
discourse relied on sexual anti-Semitism to dehumanize Jews 
and to mobilize the party’s political base in Germany against 
them, while also justifying the Nazi government’s own 
radical sexual policies. 


Whether castigated for being pimps, sexologists, or movie 
producers, German Jews were routinely blamed by pro-Nazi 
propagandists for “the poisoning of marital and sexual 
morality.”50 Since one typical response to sexual anti- 
Semitism, as we have seen in the work of Dreiser and 
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insist that sexuality must be discussed openly and rationally 
and studied scientifically, motivation for Jewish 
engagements with frank discussions of sex increased as 
sexual anti-Semitism became enshrined in Nazism. It is not 
difficult to imagine the relief an American Jew might have 
felt to read in Alfred Kinsey’s 1948 report Sexual Behavior in 
the Human Male that while “sexual propaganda against the 
Jews as a race was a cornerstone of the Hitlerian attack on 
that group in Germany,” according to Kinsey’s research, 
American Jews exhibited no differences in sexual behavior 
from that of their peers in other demographic groups.51 No 
wonder that while there were a few instances in which 
American Jews protested the circulation of sexological 
materials, in the postwar decades many American Jews 
supported the work of sexual scientists from Kinsey to 
Masters and Johnson and beyond.52 


The Nazis also managed to transform the burning of books 
into an unsympathetic practice in the United States. In the 
1930s, John Sumner’s NYSSV regularly burned books as a 
press stunt, and Sumner was photographed in the act of 
proudly depositing books into a raging furnace. 


The organization’s seal itself at one point featured an image 
of a dapper top-hatted man adding books to a bonfire. 
Notwithstanding that antiobscenity statutes enjoyed broad 
support and that book burnings have continued to bea 
feature of American political theater, such images of the 
destruction of books were obviously much less sympathetic 


after the widely circulated newsreels of Nazi book burnings 
became indelibly associated for many Americans with the 
Nazi crematoria.53 That many of the Nazis’ burned books 
came from Hirshfeld’s Institut fur Sexualwissenschaft could 
only help to cement the association between the 
suppression of sexology and the dangers of fascism for 
postwar Americans. 


Nazi Sexual Villainy and the Compulsion to Witness During 
and after the war, many Americans were entranced by a 
vision of the Nazis as sexually villainous and of their crimes 
as partly sexual. 


For example, in a lecture the German Jewish émigré theorist 
Herbert Marcuse composed in the early 1940s, while under 
contract with the U.S. Office of Strategic Services, he 
described Nazism as excessive in its sexual permissiveness 
and as exploiting the “abolition of sexual taboos” 
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the ‘Gleichschaltung’ [coordination] of individuals into the 
National Socialist system.”54 Decades later, Lucy 
Dawidowicz generalized that “lurid sex and violence have 
traditionally accompanied Nazism.”55 While this notion led 
Dawidowicz and other observers to oppose the proliferation 
of pornography, it has also often served precisely to justify 
the explicit representation of sexuality as part of the 
documentation of Nazi crimes.56 


Images of Nazis as sexual criminals, as rapists and defilers of 
Jewish women, whether based on fact or on fantasy, 
proliferated in the United States along with the earliest 
reports of the Holocaust. In one crucial and resonant case, 
on January 8, 1943, the New York Times, which was 
infamously reticent about reporting details of the Nazi 
genocide during those years,57 printed in full the translated 


text of a Yiddish letter received in New York that purported 
to tell the story of “ninety-three Jewish girls and young 
Jewish women” in a Bais Yakov religious school who “chose 
mass suicide to escape being forced into prostitution by 
German soldiers” in Krakow in August 1942.58 Despite 
doubts about the letter’s veracity, the story of this incident 
spread widely and continues to be retold to this day as 
fact.59 Incidents of rape and forced prostitution of Jewish 
women during the Holocaust have been substantiated by 
historians, but this particular case has not.60 The two 
scholars who have written the most assiduous study of the 
incident conclude with “serious doubts that it occurred.”61 


Yet the story compelled attention and inspired creativity in 
the United States. Within months, the ninety-three martyred 
girls had become the subject of at least two published 
poems—one written in English, the other translated from 
Hebrew into English—and one English-language short 
story.62 In the postwar years, the story also seems to have 
partly inspired novels which depict concentration-camp 
brothels filled with Jewish women: Yehiel Dinur’s House of 
Dolls, translated to English and published in the United 
States in 1955, and Edward Lewis Wallant’s The Pawnbroker 
(1961). Historians agree that while rape and forced 
prostitution of Jewish women and girls occurred under Nazi 
rule, no brothels filled with Jewish girls existed for the 
pleasuring of German soldiers on the grounds of 
concentration camps, as these two novels suggest. Still, the 
books were widely read and reviewed, and Wallant’s was 
adapted into a celebrated Hollywood film that broke new 
ground in sexual 
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While the novels dramatize the trauma of being forced to 
watch sexual degradations and torture, their circulation and 
reception depends on the idea that it is incumbent on 


Americans to witness such sexual spectacles because they 
constitute evidence of Nazi perfidy. 


In other words, the consumption of explicit representations 
of sex is transformed, by these texts, from a crime into a 
responsibility. 


In both novels, characters are forced to witness sexual 
violence against their will. In House of Dolls, which follows a 
young Jewish woman as she is forced to serve in a “Joy 
Division,” a brothel adjacent to an extermination camp, one 
scene describes the public torture of Jewish prostitutes who 
have not performed their duties with sufficient enthusiasm. 
The punishment involves the girls being marched, “nude,” 
into a square where they are strapped to “stools—hands to 
the forelegs, feet to the rear legs,” and then beaten with 
bludgeons.63 It is noteworthy that one of the women being 
punished is described as looking “as though she... were 
stepping thus directly from the Daughters of Jacob [i.e., Bais 
Yakov] night school” in her hometown, suggesting how 
directly the mythic tale of the ninety-three Bais Yakov 
martyrs might have inspired Dinur’s vision of forced 
prostitution. Importantly, the novel frames the scene by 
aligning the reader with neither the victims nor the 
perpetrators but with the witnesses: that is, the narrator 
focuses on a group of other prisoners of the camp who are 
compelled to observe the punishment. “The prisoners of the 
Labor Division now clustered in to a huge mass of gaping 
eyes.... Eyes were agape... . in fear of the kalefac-tresses’ 
[female guards’] bludgeons: See, they’re watching! They’re 
looking! ... They don’t take their eyes off the stools!... 
Won't the kalefac-tresses see how they're looking there... 
and please not beat them over the head with the clubs!”"64 


Wallant’s novel offers an even more pointed scene of forced 
witnessing of sexual violence. The book centers on a 


Holocaust survivor, Sol Nazerman, who works as a 
pawnbroker in Harlem and is haunted by memories of his 
and his family’s persecution under the Nazis.65 In one 
crucial flashback to a concentration camp, Nazerman 
remembers being forced by a club-wielding guard, as in 
Dinur’s book, to observe a concentration-camp brothel 
where his wife has been imprisoned and forced to have sex 
with S.S. officers: “The guard wouldn't let him turn his head 
from the window, knocked with menacing playfulness on the 
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every time he tried. So he looked in the vast room.” The 
novel emphasizes that Nazerman is forced to witness the 
scene. The Nazi guard insists, “I’m taking you to see for 
yourself. ... So look, keep looking, that’s what you’re here 
for.” “I couldn’t stand to see anymore,” 


Nazerman begs, but the guard insists: “You'll stay and you'll 
look, once and for all. ” What Nazerman sees, of course, is 
his wife’s forced sexual encounter with a Nazi: “For a minute 
or two the SS man handled her breasts and her loins 
vengefully. "66 The reader, as in House of Dolls, is aligned 
with the spectator of sexual violence, forced by the narrative 
to witness the interaction just as Nazerman is compelled by 
a Nazi. Nazerman endures what Wallant’s narrator refers to 
as an “obscene experience,” and so does the reader, 
alongside him—a point emphasized by Sidney Lumet’s 1964 
film adaptation, in which the viewer watches from 
Nazerman’s perspective during the flashback. In the film, 
the flashback is triggered, in Harlem, by an African American 
prostitute’s revealing her breasts to Nazerman and saying, 
“Look. Look. That’s it, look. Look.” 


It is a contemporary act of sexual display, framed in the 
language of looking, that summons Nazerman’s memory. 
Then, in the flashback, Nazerman’s head is thrust through a 


window by a Nazi guard—who says “Willst du was sehen? .. 
. Mach gerne Augen auf ” (Do you want to see something? .. 
. Keep your eyes open)67—and he is forced to peer into the 
brothel, where he and the audience watch two fully clothed 
Nazis showering a naked woman; then, a naked woman 
sprawled out on cots; another, covered in a sheet; a third, 
entertaining a clothed Nazi; and then, finally, Nazerman’s 
wife, naked from the waist up as a Nazi ominously enters her 
room. Throughout this sequence, which includes intercut 
shots of Nazerman’s face in the present, the soundtrack 
features the African American prostitute’s voice: “Look. It 
don’t cost you nothing to look. Just look. Look. Look.”68 It 
would be difficult to imagine how a film could insist more 
emphatically on the fact that its protagonist and audience 
are being compelled to bear witness to a display of the 
sexual activities that take place in a Nazi brothel. 


The message of these scenes for their readers and viewers 
should be clear: as distasteful as it is to witness forced 
prostitution and sexual abuse, there is an ethical imperative 
to do so when reckoning with the crimes of the Nazis. The 
novelist Meyer Levin, who had been instrumental in bringing 
The Diary of Anne Frank to the attention of the 
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suggested as much in his review of House of Dolls in the 
New York Times, in which he noted, “there is a common 
impulse to cry, ‘Why read more? We know, we already know.’ 
But ‘House of Dolls’ 


shows us that we do not know. .. . Only in Knowing such 
instances of sadistic bestiality can we understand the 
sublimity of the innocent love that a human being ... still 
carried in her heart through every desecration.”69 While 
Levin implies that sexual explicitness is necessary for a full 
psychological understanding of the victims, he also relies on 


an understanding of House of Dolls as a factual account. The 
book was marketed as a “novel based on an authentic diary” 
and as having “been acclaimed for, ... above all, its truth,” 
and many readers have taken it as a historical document.70 
A reviewer for the New York Herald Tribune Book Review 
assimilated that claim—“There probably has never appeared 
in print before, outside official documents, so precise a tes- 
timonial to what the Jews had to endure under Nazi 
Germany”—and echoed Levin’s point. The book, the 
reviewer goes on, though unpleasant, is necessary: “Why 
should such accounts as these be written? The answer is 
simple: the truth, no matter how shameless, must be 
known.”71 


This argument has carried weight in discussion of the 
appropriateness of sexuality in representations of the 
Holocaust, even when those works are acknowledged to be 
fictional. House of Dolls included a good deal of taboo 
language and scenes of sexual torture and was never the 
subject of censorship controversy. More dramatically, 
Lumet’s film version of The Pawnbroker included more 
nudity than any film previously approved by the Production 
Code but managed to win approval from the MPAA thanks in 
part to its subject matter—and managed to play in theaters 
across the country despite a “Condemned” rating from the 
Catholic Legion of Decency, which objected to the 
introduction of 


“nudity into American films.”72 Decades later, the same 
argument continued to be effective: considering whether or 
not Schindler’s List (1993) could be deemed “indecent” and 
thus impermissible to air on broadcast television during 
prime time, the Federal Communications Commission 
declared in 2000 that “although this airing of Schindler’s 
List did contain incidental frontal nudity, the material 
broadcast depicted a historical view of World War Il and 


wartime atrocities which, viewed in that context, was not 
presented in a pandering, titillating or vulgar manner or in 
any way that would be considered patently offensive and, 
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actionably indecent.”73 Like it or not, this widely accepted, 
if troubling, argument goes, audiences must confront the 
Nazis’ atrocities, and so the law must permit the circulation 
of sexual images at least, or especially, in such contexts.74 


Linking Nazi and American Sexual Suppression 


A third tendency in American anti-Nazi discourse likewise 
viewed Nazis as sexually diseased, but rather than insisting 
on their sexual excesses, these visions emphasized sexual 
suppression as a cause of fascism and genocide. The most 
prominent exponent of this idea was Wilhelm Reich, whose 
influence the literary scholar Mark Shechner has shown to 
be crucial for an understanding of American Jewish literature 
and culture in the decades after World War II.75 Like 
Lewisohn’s Dr. Weyl, Lewisohn himself, and Marcuse, Reich 
was an inspired post-Freudian sexological thinker who 
identified culturally, before the war, as a German. He 
relocated to the United States in 1939 as a refugee, witha 
two-year faculty appointment at the New School for Social 
Research. 


He began to publish in English in the 1940s, and though he 
was always controversial, he quickly came to serve asa 
theoretical source for American sex progressivism and 
sexual radicalism; he was also taken up vigorously by a 
number of the Jewish writers who were busy transforming 
American literature.76 Particularly relevant to a discussion 
of how American ideas about sexuality developed in reaction 
to the Nazi genocide are his books The Sexual Revolution 
and The Mass Psychology of Fascism, both of which were 


written in the 1930s in German and translated into English 
in the 1940s. In the former, Reich declared that a Nazi, with 
his “negative sexual structure,” could not be “capable of 
love.” 


In the latter, he argued that “sexual repression strengthens 
political reaction and makes the individual in the masses 
passive and nonpoliti-cal” and that “the core of the fascist 
race theory”—the impetus for the Nazis’ “persecution of the 
Jews”—“is a mortal fear of natural sexuality and of its 
orgasm function.”77 


Summing up these ideas, Myron Sharaf, a student, patient, 
and biographer of Reich, remarked that “Reich believed that 
the only political answer to the distorted ‘sex-politics’ of 
Hitler was his own positive sex-politics. One did not answer 
Hitler’s use of the Jews as scapegoats by 
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intellectual fallacies of his argument or its function as a 
diversion from other issues. One countered by directly 
dealing with the people’s sexual longings.”78 The ranks of 
Reich’s American literary followers included Norman Mailer, 
Paul Goodman, Saul Bellow, Allen Ginsberg, and Isaac 
Rosenfeld.79 Rosenfeld in particular exemplified the appeal 
of Reichian ideas to American Jews in the wake of the 
Holocaust in a 1949 symposium when he described “anti- 
Semitism as a symptom of a serious, underlying psycho- 
sexual disease of epidemic proportion in our society.”80 
Cure the sexual ills of America, this argument goes, and one 
relieves it of its anti-Semitism. 


Reich himself, it should be said, concluded on the basis of 
his analyses of fascism that “any kind of literature which 
creates sexual anxiety must be prohibited,” including 
“mystery stories,” “gruesome fairy tales for children,” and 


“pornography.”81 But others followed his arguments about 
sexual suppression as a cause of Nazism to different 
conclusions. 


In the same year as Rosenfeld’s symposium remark, Gershon 
Legman published Love & Death: A Study in Censorship, 
which incorporated a loosely Reichian perspective into an 
eccentric analysis of U.S. obscenity law. 


Born in Scranton, Pennsylvania, the son of a kosher butcher, 
Legman went on to a fascinating, unusual career that 
included a stint as the archivist for the Kinsey Institute and 
authorship of a massive scholarly examination of dirty jokes. 
Legman is said to have been conscious, as he composed 
Love & Death, that his extended family in Hungary had 
perished in the Holocaust.82 This helps to explain why the 
Holocaust crops up repeatedly, as one might not expect it to 
do, in a polemic about sexual censorship in American 
popular culture. Legman’s argument is that the fascination 
with violence in American culture results from, and feeds, 
the widespread suppression of sexuality: “Sex being 
forbidden, violence took its place.”83 In his first chapter, 
Legman laments the popularity in the United States of 
murder mystery novels, arguing that they inculcate the 
habit of mind that is required for genocide: the strategic 
dehumanization of a particular person or group of people 
whose torture or murder can then be contemplated, and 
presumably executed, without guilt. In the murder mystery, 
that dehumanized target is not the victim whose death 
initiates the plot but the murderer, whom the detective— 
and, vicariously, the reader—methodically hunts down and 
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casting one living individual into the character of a 
murderer,” Legman explains, “he is thrown automatically 
outside the pale of humanity, and neither justice nor mercy 


need be shown him.” Making the Reichian point explicit, 
Legman notes that “in the same way, Germans were given to 
understand that Jews are not human and, as such, can 
properly be gassed, electrocuted, and incinerated 
wholesale.”84 


Readers desire such violent fantasies, moreover, because 
healthy sexual expression has been denied them: “My dear 
fellow, it is not easy to take the adolescent’s mind off sex,” 
Legman notes, in characteristically inflated deadpan. “It 
takes death, death, death, and more death. For adults, more 
still.” Legman argues his point inconsistently; so committed 
is he to the notion that violent culture contributes to mass 
murder that he has to insist finally, on the last page of his 
book, that his readers not take him to be making “Milton’s 
mistake—pleading for free speech with one hand, and 
writing the censor’s damnatur with the other.”85 


There are other uncomfortable elements of Legman’s 
strange screed, including the issue, raised by the 
intellectual historian Carolyn Dean, of Legman’s underlying 
vision of Nazis not just as sexually repressed but as latent 
homosexuals.86 Less relevant here than whether there is 
any merit in Legman’s argument, though, is simply the fact 
that it derives much of its rhetorical force and impetus from 
the Holocaust. His stated purpose was to advocate the 
repeal of American obscenity laws, and the genocide of the 
Jews motivated him in that project and provided him with 
useful evidence. 


Legman’s book, not now widely read, was hardly obscure; 
two of its chapters were translated and published in Jean- 
Paul Sartre’s Les temps modernes in 1948 and 1950, and 
William Carlos Williams included it on a list of the ten best 
books of the year in the New York Times.87 The Reichian 
association of sexual repression with Nazism and fascism, 


which Legman espoused and adapted, came to be widely 
accepted by American cultural critics in the following 
decade. 


Nazism, Minority Rights, and Obscenity as Free Speech The 
fourth, and in a sense the most direct, discursive tendency 
through which attention to the Nazis’ crimes figured in 
postwar discussions of freedom of expression was in 
bolstering the legal discourse that aligned 
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with the rights of political minorities. Long before World War 
Il, legal debates over freedom of speech in America often 
focused on the question of the degree to which a political 
majority can impose its values on a minority group or 
individual.88 As one legal scholar recently phrased it, 
“People in the majority are unlikely to encounter legal 
restrictions on what they can say, [but] people who belong 
to unpopular social groups, such as ethnic and religious 
minorities, ... cannot look with any assurance to 
majoritarian institutions to protect their right to speak as 
they wish on matters of great controversy and of great 
anxiety.”89 


Such reasoning can be observed at the outset of the 20th 
century, in a treatise written by the American legal 
theoretician Ernst Freund. 


An early faculty member at the University of Chicago Law 
School and widely respected scholar, Freund insisted in The 
Police Power (1904) that “the idea of a public welfare 
bought at the cost of suppressing individual liberty and right 
IS... inadmissible.”90 Following this principle, Freund 
asserted that legitimate scientific and artistic expression 
should not be subject to censorship, noting that “moral, 
intellectual and political movements, in which our 


constitutions proclaim the principle of individual liberty,” 
must be “exempt” from “police power.”91 Following the 
same principle, Freund, who was Jewish, opposed a Louisiana 
court’s ruling denying Jews the right to work on Sundays, 
pursuant to the Sunday laws that generally prohibited work 
on that day, if they observe their Sabbath on Saturdays. He 
remarked that “such a prohibition creates a special burden” 
for Jews: under the Louisiana ruling, Jews who observed the 
Sabbath would have to close their businesses for two days 
each week, rather than the one day of their Christian 
competitors, at a significant loss of income. Freund felt that 
“all laws should scrupulously respect the principle of 
religious equality,” which “should be recognized as a 
constitutional right.”92 


Freund remained active in defending freedom of speech in 
the years after World War I, and his attention to the 
balancing of interests between the state and minority 
groups may account, in part, for his insistence that art be 
protected as free speech when First Amendment doctrine 
began to evolve in the years after World War 1.93 
Responding to Harvard law professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr., 
whose advocacy for freedom of speech focused on political 
rather than artistic speech, 
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“if you consider Freedom of Speech socially as well as 
politically,” then Theodore Schroeder, founder of the Free 
Speech League and author of “Obscene” Literature and 
Constitutional Law (1911), “deserves a place in your 
bibliography.”94 That the august Freund recommended the 
work of Schroeder—the most vehement opponent of the 
Comstock laws in early 20th-century America and somewhat 
of an outsider—suggests the degree to which he prioritized a 
defense of literature and the arts. 


While Freund had articulated a link between minority and 
individual rights and freedom of expression in the first 
decades of the 20th century, the major triumph for freedom 
of sexual expression in the interwar years, the famed 
Ulysses decision, proposed a different basis for allowing 
Joyce’s book to circulate. Judge Woolsey asserted that the 
obscenity of a book must be judged on the basis of the 
book’s effect on the homme moyen sensuel. At the time, this 
seemed like a sensible refutation of the Hicklin test—the 
principle, inherited from British case law, that one of the 
defining features of obscenity should be its tendency to 
deprave or corrupt the most vulnerable members of society 
—but in aligning freedom of expression with the perspective 
of the “average” person, that is, a member of the majority, 
this limited protection for the free speech of those who 
disagreed with the majority. Woolsey’s celebrated decision 
was not as forward-thinking in this respect as Benjamin 
Greenspan's in People v. Viking Press (1933), which rejected 
John Sumner’s argument that the “literati” who had 
submitted letters in support of Erskine Caldwell’s novel 
God’s Little Acre were “abnormal people” and that, following 
a statement in People v. Pesky (1930), “these matters must 
be judged by normal people and not by the abnormal.”95 


It is perhaps not surprising that Greenspan, who had 
founded the Wall Street Synagogue in 1929 and served as 
its first president, would object to Sumner’s characterization 
of such letter writers as the philosopher Horace Kallen and 
Solomon Lowenstein, the “executive and director of the 
Federation for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies,” 
as 


“abnormal,” for much the same reason that any member of a 
minority group might feel excluded by a recourse to the 
“average.” 


While some American Jews had already embraced the 
discourse of 


“minority rights” while lobbying on behalf of the political 
protection of eastern European Jews in the wake of World 
War 1,96 the abrogation of 
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Third Reich was a further impetus for many Americans, 
Jewish and non-Jewish, to redouble their insistence on the 
U.S. 


Constitution’s protection of minority rights. Nazism could 
also be understood as an impetus for broadening protections 
beyond already recognized groups. Jo Sinclair’s prize- 
winning 1946 novel Wasteland, for example, envisions links 
between the protection of the rights of racial and sexual 
minorities. Sinclair’s autobiographical character Deborah, a 
lesbian writer and a sister of the novel’s protagonist, 
expresses her fellowship with other persecuted groups, with 
“Jews, Negroes, cripples of any sort.”97 When she remarks, a 
little earlier in the novel, that she has felt “isolated, part of a 
tiny minority of people who did not dare lift their eyes to the 
level of the rest of the world,” Sinclair avoids speci-fying 
whether Deborah means that she felt marginalized as a 
lesbian or as a Jew or both: in any case, she was part of a 
“tiny minority.”98 The textual ambiguity works to emphasize 
the analogy, as if to say that since minority status functions 
analogically for people from these different groups, surely 
they deserve the same protection under the law. Another 
version of this analogy appears in the introduction that 
William Carlos Williams wrote to Allen Ginsberg’s Howl 
(1955), which oddly proclaims that Ginsberg “has gone, in 
his own body, through the horrifying experiences described 
from life in these pages, .. . his Golgotha, his charnel house, 
similar in every way, to that of the Jews in the past war.”99 It 


is difficult to parse this comparison, except by considering 
the description of Ginsberg’s struggles as “similar in every 
way” to the systematic murder of millions as deliberate 
hyperbole intended to align the abuse of a (Jewish) 
homosexual in the United States with the persecution of 
Jews (as well as homosexuals) by the Nazis in Europe.100 


American obscenity law did briefly embrace the minority- 
rights argument for freedom of expression in the 1960s, and 
memories of World War II clearly influenced that 
development and thereby the over-all liberalization of 
American obscenity law. One key event leading to that 
liberalization was a 1956 concurring opinion in the case of 
Samuel Roth written by Jerome Frank that prodded the 
Supreme Court to reopen the question of obscenity. Crucial 
elements of Frank’s decision resonate with statements he 
made during World War Il. In December 1941, he had 
contributed an article to the Saturday Evening Post 
explaining that Hitler’s easy victory over France had 
dissuaded Frank from 
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commitment to American isolationism. He mentions the anti- 
Semitism he personally encountered in the United States— 
being 


“barred from fraternities in college,” finding he “was not 
wanted in a hotel or a club.” He argues that “it is part of the 
great American tradition—a tradition which makes American 
Jews deeply grateful to America—that minority groups be 
respected.”101 This belief in the protection of the rights of 
minorities as an American tradition surfaces again in Frank’s 
1956 Roth opinion, in which he remarks that “some few men 
stubbornly fight for the right to write or publish or distribute 
books which the great majority at the time consider 
loathsome. If we jail those few, the community may appear 


to have suffered nothing. The appearance is deceptive.”102 
Frank is concerned here with literature, not political speech, 
but he frames the issue in terms of a conflict between the 


“great majority” and the “few,” which is exactly what 
previous generations of free-speech activists had been 
unwilling to do. It is noticeable, especially as he follows this 
passage with a quotation from Spinoza, that the principle of 
minority rights he emphasizes is a principle he had 
acknowledged as of special importance to American Jews, 
such as himself, during Hitler’s reign. 


The Supreme Court’s decision in the Roth case did not 
embrace Frank’s argument; Justice Brennan’s decision 
asserted that “the standard for judging obscenity ... is 
whether, to the average person, applying contemporary 
community standards, the dominant theme of the material, 
taken as a whole, appeals to prurient interest.”103 Again, 
the appeal to an “average person” and to “community 
standards” privileges the majority; as Justice Douglas 
objected in his dissent, “Under that test, juries can censor, 
suppress, and punish what they don’t like... . This is 
community censorship in one of its worst forms.”104 The 
lawyer Charles Rembar, chief counsel for Grove Press, in his 
legal arguments in the wake of Roth, agreed with Douglas 
that giving the “average person” the power to determine 
whether a book is fit for suppression, or not, is a disastrous 
policy for minority groups. As Rembar phrases the matter, 


“the First Amendment is a cheap thing if all it provides is the 
assurance that one may say what a current majority is 
willing to hear.”105 Arguing cases on behalf of Grove Press 
in defense of books including Lady Chatterley’s Lover and 
Tropic of Cancer, Rembar insisted that “the phrases 


r 


ʻaverage person’ and ‘contemporary community standards 
should not 
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to “limit writers and publishers to the average person’s 
conception of the kind of writing that ought to be published, 
or to limit a minority of readers to the kind of reading that a 
majority might think good for them.”106 


As Justice Douglas had pointed out, it was generally 
accepted by this time that even if one person in a thousand 
in America supported a particular political program, it would 
be unconstitutional to restrict that person’s speech on that 
subject because his or her ideas do not conform to the 
average person’s thought. Rembar argued that the same 
should apply to sexual representations. Brennan’s 1966 
formulation, that “a book cannot be proscribed unless it is 
found to be utterly without redeeming social value,”107 
embraces the minority-rights argument: even if only the 
tiniest minority of Americans finds a book compelling and 
worthwhile, how could anyone claim it is “utterly without 
redeeming social value”? The result of this approach to 
obscenity was to grant virtually unlimited protection to 
speech precisely because it is the minority’s right to speech 
that is being protected, even when the protected speech 
contradicts the beliefs of the majority. “It cannot be stressed 
too often,” Rembar remarked, “that it was the United States 
Constitution that saved these books, and not the will of the 
people.”108 


Rembar was Jewish, a cousin of Norman Mailer’s, but he does 
not seem to have made any claims about a link between his 
emphasis on minority rights and his background. Decades 
later, though, one of the most influential First Amendment 
lawyers of the following generation, Martin Garbus, made 


explicit the connection between the Holocaust and the 
minority-rights argument for a wide latitude in freedom of 
expression. In his memoir, Traitors and Heroes (1987), 
Garbus explains his commitment to First Amendment law in 
relation to his boyhood in the Bronx during World War Il, 
when he was “terrified both by the people who ran this 
country and by the specters of Nazism and antiSemitism.” In 
an irony of which he is highly self-conscious, one of Garbus’s 
professional accomplishments was to defend the National 
Socialist Party of America’s right to march in Skokie, Illinois, 
in the late 1970s, suggesting just how far his commitment to 
freedom of speech went. He describes this commitment as 
seeming necessary to him as a member of a demographic 
minority. “The only alternative to freedom for any group is 
power,” he explains. “But minority groups will rarely have 
the 
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avoid injustice.” In Garbus’s view, free speech protects 
minorities from the kind of persecution that led to the 
Holocaust. 


“Does an absolute commitment to the protection of free 
speech ensure that there will not be another era of mass 
killings?” he goes on to ask. 


“Of course not. But on balance there is a better chance of its 
not happening again if the government is not given the 
power to decide what we can say.”109 Garbus makes 
explicit what by the 1960s had become an implicitly 
accepted idea, that self-consciousness of the danger of one’s 
status as a member of a demographic minority—of being a 
part of one of the “minority groups” without “the means 
sufficient to avoid injustice”—is one key reason to argue for 
the defense of civil liberties generally and freedom of 
speech in particular.110 


Anti-Anti-Semitic Pornotopia in the American 1960s It is not 
difficult to locate examples in 1960s American culture in 
which frank discussions of sex of all kinds seemed like the 
solution to most problems, and particularly to the problem of 
anti-Semitism. As Allen Ginsberg explained to a courtroom 
in January 1965, in one of the cases about William 
Burroughs’s Naked Lunch, Burroughs’s novel contains the 
line “all a Jew wants to do is doodle a Christian girl” not to 
foment anti-Semitism but with the aim of “defending the 
Jews.”111 Another extraordinary example of this 
phenomenon constitutes an otherwise rather inexplicable 
aspect of a best-selling novel called The Harrad Experiment. 
Written by Robert Rimmer, it was first published in 1966 


in a hardcover edition sold primarily by mail order. Then, as 
a seventy-five-cent Bantam paperback, marketed with the 
slogan “The Sex Manifesto of the Free Love Generation” on 
its cover, it sold a reported three million copies between 
1967 and 1979 and was adapted into two feature films.112 
The novel describes the founding of a radical college 
Campus with “a program designed to achieve sexual sanity.” 
This fictional college, called Harrad and located in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, innovates primarily in its 
rooming arrangements, in which “heterosexual couples 
would share... a study room, a bathroom, and a bedroom 
with twin beds.” It also offers a thorough education in 
sexology.113 The book consists of diary entries by four of 
the students who gradually manage to overcome their 
sexual fears and neuroses and to embrace Harrad’s 
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their years at the school. By the end of the novel, they have 
sketched a political plan for the legalization of polygamy in 
one of the American states, and they have themselves 
committed to a six-person group marriage, with children, in 
a house in Philadelphia. 


The novel included a substantial bibliography of sexological 
sources and was not subtle about its goal of fomenting 
sexual radicalism. Indeed, it did inspire the formation of at 
least a few sexually radical communities, including Harrad 
West, in Berkeley, where members expressed the hope in 
1969 “that perhaps six, eight or even a dozen or more adults 
can form ‘marriage’ relationships with each other as a means 
of attaining far more than monogamous marriages can 
offer.”114 


The book is awkwardly written and generally unsubtle. 
Rimmer regularly references books such as Betty Friedan’s 
The Feminine Mystique or historical precedents for Harrad 
such as the Oneida community by simply having a character 
mention them. The main characters are cartoonish, and their 
psychological development takes place in convenient, 
implausible, spurts. The novel introduces Rimmer’s ideas 
about sexuality without much indirection and with long 
expository speeches, in the fashion of Ayn Rand. It is not 
immediately clear, then, why the novel devotes so much 
energy to Jewish culture. 


In an odd scene, one of the main characters, Beth Hillyer, 
the daughter of a Protestant doctor from Ohio, recounts a 
sexual experience with her Jewish roommate, Harry Schacht. 
“Last night, with Harry deep inside me...I was in a blissful, 
talkative mood,” she begins and then presents a monologue 
in praise of Jewish cuisine: “Life would be very dull without 
potato latkes, bagels, lox, sweet and sour meatballs, stuffed 
cabbage, kishke, knishes, kreplach, chopped liver, gefilte 
fish, all the wonderfully crazy pareve food, all the 
enchanting desserts without leavening that have been 
invented for Passover.” Harry interrupts this “breathless 
recital by kissing [her] breasts and gently probing them with 
his tongue,” and he cautions her, “You may have a tendency 
to get too plump. | like skinny women.” “Skinny women with 


big tits,” Beth responds, “and a warm vagina.” That settled, 
Beth returns to her praise of Jewish culture, which extends 
beyond food: she has also been pleased to discover “a whole 
new group of holidays. Rosh Hashonoh, Hanuk-kah, Passover 
to mention a few,” as well as “a whole new Yiddish vocab- 
ulary. Hundreds and hundreds of useful onomatopoeic 
words, Shlecht, 
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plotz, schlemiel, fresser, shicker, shmendrick, bobbe, 
kvetch”: “In fact, I’m so entranced and there are such useful 
words for cursing, too, that | am compiling a dictionary of 
them” (227-28). While this material is introduced as 
clumsily as anything else in the book, the passage is 
remarkable both for the length of the list of foods and for the 
Yiddish words Beth introduces; she mentions not just bagels 
and lox but even “crazy pareve food,” products that contain 
neither meat nor dairy and that, because of their flexibility, 
are staples in any traditionally kosher home. Why? 


Why does this encomium to Jewish culture merit inclusion in 
a sexological roman a thèse, the self-described “sex 
manifesto of the free love generation”? The other three main 
characters’ family backgrounds are briefly mentioned: Beth 
is an Ohio “WASP” from a “medical family” 


(132, 32); Stanley Cole’s real name is Kolasukas, and his 
“family are poor Polish people” (21); Sheila Grove is the 
daughter of a hedonistic Texas oil baron. But the novel does 
not celebrate Polish, Texan, or midwestern Protestant culture 
or spend more than a page or two on any of them. 


The strangeness of the attention to Jewish culture in The 
Harrad Experiment is highlighted by the removal of that 
element of the novel when it was adapted to film: playing 
the part of Harry in the 1973 film, Bruno Kirby does not 


indicate in any way that his character is Jewish, and in the 
second film, which features scenes at Harry’s parents’ house, 
they appear to be wealthy suburbanites, not explicitly 
marked as Jewish, in stark contrast to the novel. Clearly 
Harry’s Jewishness, and Beth’s attraction to it, are not 
essential to The Harrad Experiment’s primary message 
about the pursuit and practice of radical sexual freedom. 


Yet Jewishness figures intensely in Rimmer’s novel, 
particularly in its second half. While at times Rimmer’s 
characters mention Orthodox Judaism along with 
Catholicism as a traditional religion that constrains sexual 
behavior (e.g., 188), more frequently the novel concerns 
itself with Harry’s family, who are “not really orthodox,” 
though they do “respect [Jewish] customs” (132). Initially 
Skeptical, Harry’s family comes around to be remarkably 
accepting of the sexual radicalism practiced by the novel’s 
young protagonists. When the group is “arrested for 
indecent exposure, and on a morals charge involving 
orgiastic behavior” on Cape Cod during their summer 
vacation, Harry, writing from prison, expects that his parents 
will disapprove: “they may be able to 
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of yentizing [ sic] around when a Jewish comedian on the 
borscht circuit makes a ‘funny’ but as a practical family 
matter it quite obviously won’t be admitted as a fit subject 
for laughter” (202-3). 


Even here, Harry makes clear that his parents are not 
puritanical toward discussions of sex, and as his journal 
entry continues, Harry recounts conversations he had with 
his father, Jake, earlier in the summer that suggest the older 
man’s resistance to the Harrad students’ sexual 
experimentation is rather superficial. Though Jake expresses 
concern for his son, he admits that his problem is not sex in 


itself but simply that Harry might be overdoing it: “Well, sex 
is all right,” he says. “A growing boy has to learn, ... but 
everyday you are living with that little blonde me/dele. 


Day in, day out. You’ll wear yourself out!” (203). Hardly 
operating on the assumption of sex as sinful—which the 
novel ascribes elsewhere to Catholicism and, inaccurately, to 
Orthodox Judaism—Jake simply fears that Harry will diminish 
his pleasure: “All this sex so young,” he says. 


“You'll grow bored” (204). Jake’s arguments are half-hearted, 
and Harry’s rejoinders insist that his sexual practices do not 
contradict Jewish culture; when Jake suggests that Harry, 
who is studying to be a doctor, will lose his patients’ trust if 
he is known to engage in polygamy, Harry responds with the 
example of his father’s own doctor: “[He] has a girl friend. 
His wife knows it and couldn’t care less. Old Jewish custom, 
really. Have you read the Old Testament lately?” (206). 


Later scenes in the novel make even clearer Rimmer’s idea 
that modern Jewish culture can accommodate free sexual 
expression. The novel recounts how the publisher of Coo/ 
Boy magazine—Rimmer’s satire on Playboy—approaches 
Beth and asks her to pose nude. As a Harrad student, she 
understands what is at stake in this: her picture will be 
“hanging on college and barrack walls while sad little boys 
[play] with themselves” (236), but she finally agrees to pose 
in order to raise a thousand dollars for the group’s plans. 
Along with giving Rimmer opportunities to lampoon Playboy 
and to explain that it succeeds only because of sexual 
repression—“magazines of the Cool Boy ilk would simply 
languish and die for lack of interest... once nudity was 
generally acceptable on the beaches, in public 
performances, and casually around the home” 


(282-83)—this plot point also gives the novel another 
opportunity to explore how Harry’s Jewish family deals with 
sex. First, Harry’s father, Jake, discovers the magazine and 
chides both Harry and Beth: “The girl 
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marry ... naked for everyone to see. Beth, tell me it’s not 
you! ... What would your father and mother think? Their 
daughter a sex-object!” (235). Again, while Rimmer presents 
Jake as expressing disapproval, his disapproval does not run 
very deep. Instead of articulating his own objection to Beth’s 
posing nude, Jake evokes the potential reactions of Beth’s 
Protestant parents. And, as Harry quickly points out, Jake 
could not have discovered the photos if he had not himself 
been a reader of the pornographic magazine. Jake’s 
defensiveness, hearing this, is short-lived: “I look at it down 
at the drugstore. Since when should a father have to explain 
to his son? | look to see what a mess the younger generation 
is in. Maybe | like to look at pretty girls too” (235). Quickly 
the scene has turned from a father’s disapproval of his 
daughter-in-law’s posing for soft-core pornography to his 
rather unapologetic acknowledgment of his enjoyment of 
such material. Having heard the story of how Beth was 
approached to pose and why she agreed to participate, Jake 
accepts what she has done in terms that emphasize that his 
attitude is in some sense a Jewish one. “My lips are sealed,” 
he says, “Abi gezunt”’ 


(243). The Yiddish phrase means “as long as you’re healthy” 
and suggests that Jake acknowledges that there is nothing 
inherently unhealthy about what Beth has done. 


In that scene, Jake suggests that Jewish women might not be 
as accepting as he is of such sexual expression: “Pray your 

mother and bobbe never hear about it,” he tells Harry (243). 
Yet Rimmer represents Jewish women, in this family at least, 


as even more progressive than Jake. In the scene that 
immediately follows, Harry’s grandmother (“bobbe”) shows 
Beth a book of Eadweard Muybridge’s photographs: 


“pictures of a young naked woman entitled ‘Woman, walking 
and turning while pouring water from a watering can.’” She 
explains, with pride, that the woman is Harry’s great- 
grandmother: “My mother was a pretty woman in her day.” 
The scene suggests that any discomfort the family might 
have developed around photographing naked human bodies 
is a recent aberration; when Beth asks Harry’s bobbe 
whether Harry’s mother knows about the Muybridge 
photographs, she replies, “She should worry! A picture! The 
body is dust” (243): in other words, what harm did it do? 
Why get upset? In Rimmer’s vision of this particular Jewish 
family, comfort with the graphic representation of the 
human body—indeed, with the very representations that 
Linda Williams 
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“the origin of porno”—evidently turns out to be, as Harry 
says of polygamy, an “Old Jewish custom.”115 


Rimmer insists that the sexually radical program he 
proposes should not threaten traditional Jewish culture but 
rather modernize it. Harry worries that “the basic idea of 
Harrad is ultimately against a world within a world like the 
Jews have made,” but Beth explains that “the Harrad idea” is 
not “to obliterate cultural differences.” She specifically cites 
the “strong sense of family unity” that Harry, “and many 
Jewish families, seem to have”: “You are all... /andsmen [ 
sic]” (229-30).116 


Harry is quickly convinced, as Rimmer’s characters tend to 
be, and he realizes that the experiment in group marriage 
he is participating in is precisely an extension of the Jewish 


family ideal that has begun to weaken under the pressure of 
sexual prudishness. “You and I, Jack and Val, Sheila and 
Stanley; we’ve replaced the vanishing family. We can give it 
an even larger existence and strength” (233). Part of 
Harrad’s appeal to Harry, then, is its ability to preserve 
Jewish values. 


If Rimmer’s goal was a sexual utopia in which all humans 
could connect, why would he spend so much time in The 
Harrad Experiment insisting that his program is specifically 
congruent with modern Jewish culture? One way to answer 
this question is biographically: Rimmer explains, in an 
autobiographical essay appended to the twenty-fifth 
anniversary edition of The Harrad Experiment, that while his 
parents were nonpracticing Christians, as an adult, he found 
a place for himself in a Jewish community. In the late 1940s 
or early 1950s, Rimmer and his wife had joined in an 
informal group marriage with another couple, whom Rimmer 
calls David and Nancy; the two couples “were often casually 
naked together and slept with each other’s spouses” but 
“never made love as a foursome.” David and Nancy were 
Jewish, and as the two couples grew closer, Rimmer explains, 
“it was no longer a case of ‘some of our best friends are 
Jews.’ All of mine and Erma’s friends were Jews.” 


Rimmer became entranced by Jewish culture, and the 
speeches he puts in Beth’s mouth, extolling it, are 
transparently his own expressions of enthusiasm. He notes, 
for example, “long before Leo Ros[t]en, and with no 
credentials, | was compiling a Yiddish dictionary,” just like 
Beth.117 


Given that Rimmer began to write Harrad after more than a 
decade of a group marriage with a Jewish couple, it is not so 
mysterious that the novel associates sexual freedom and 
open-mindedness with Jews. 
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further than simply articulating affinities between the 
“Harrad idea” and Jewish culture. He also makes clear that 
his program for “sexual sanity” offers a solution to the 
problem of genteel antiSemitism that persisted in postwar 
America. Rimmer had been concerned about anti-Semitism 
and understood it as an issue that could draw attention to 
his writing as early as 1959, when he was attempting to 
interest a publisher in his first novel, The Rebellion of Yale 
Marratt. In a pitch letter he sent to many of the publishers 
that rejected the novel, he explained that the first reason his 
book is “going to be a bestseller” is that “it has an idyllic 
love story which crosses religious lines and raises the deep 
undercurrent of anti-Semitism.” Rimmer also understood 
that there would be particular interest in a novel on this 
topic being written by a non-Jew: “Since the author is 
Gentile, the Jewish community will be fascinated.”118 
Rimmer’s interest in anti-Semitism also has a clear 
biographical source: in his memoir, Rimmer notes that if he 
“hadn’t met David and Nancy,” he “never would have 
discovered just how antiSemitic [his own] father and mother 
were.”119 His father, the wealthy owner of a printing 
company who seems to have bought and bullied his son’s 
way into college and Harvard Business School, “belonged to 
a popular local club which excluded Jews” and “refused to 
come to [Rimmer’s] house when David and Nancy (or any 
other Jews) were there” but 


“believed he wasn’t prejudiced, because he did business 
with many Jews.” 


Rimmer also reports that he was “shocked” that such 
prejudices were not uniquely his father’s, upon traveling to 
Cape Cod with his friends and discovering “that there was 
no room at the inn when [the proprietors] 


saw David.”120 Such institutions, luxury hotels and country 
clubs, were among the few remaining places where 
Americans could find systematic anti-Semitism in the 1950s, 
and though they were hardly as threatening as the violent 
persecution of Jews in Europe or as widespread as the 
exclusionary practices in the early 20th-century United 
States, they remained troubling both to American Jews and 
to progressive non-Jews. 


The novel registers these concerns directly. Beth’s parents, 
described as “insulated Mid-Westerners” (90) and as WASPs, 
share the typical prejudices of the time. They “belong toa 
country club that seeks new memberships very carefully” to 
“avoid a ‘Jewish takeover,’” for example (227). Some Harrad 
students also react with anti-Semitic stereotypes when Beth 
announces that she is dating Harry, impugning him 
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eagle proboscis” and accusing him of clannishness (77). As 
Beth and Harry grow closer, she reports of her parents, 
“TThey] 


have been cordial with him but it is still a distant cordiality. 
Harry may be the finest boy in the world but, inescapably, to 
them, he is Jewish first and a man second. There is no overt 
anti-semitism in anything my family have said to me. It is 
indirect” (226). Rimmer is careful to show that these 
attitudes influence Beth and Harry, too, at least at the 
beginning of their relationship; Beth recalls, in retrospect, 
that when she first met him, she was “afraid”: “He was 
Jewish, the way he thought, the expressions he used, they 
all seemed foreign and insular to me” (225). Meanwhile, 
Harry, early in their relationship, worries about what would 
have happened if Beth had been at his parents’ home for 
Chanukah: “she would have felt foreign, ... a shicksa, and 
while my mother and father would have tried to make her 


feel welcome, Beth would never feel a part of this life” (132). 
Beth’s parents reject Harry as “Jewish first and a man 
second,” but Harry knows that his own parents will at least 
try 


“to make [Beth] feel welcome.” It is Beth whom he expects 
never to feel comfortable among Jews, and it is only thanks 
to Harrad College that she overcomes her prejudice. 


The thesis of The Harrad Experiment is that this overcoming 
of antiSemitism and other forms of retrograde superstition 
and irrationality and the resulting social problems will be 
inevitable if sexual puritanism is rejected and sexuality is 
taught, discussed, and studied openly and rationally. David 
Allyn notes in his history of the sexual revolution that no 
African American characters are included in Rimmer’s 
utopian vision: Harry’s Jewishness seems to be the outer 
limit of Harrad’s possibility for overcoming difference; yet a 
few years later, Rimmer declared that “obviously, if a 
dormitory living program of the Harrad style was 
functioning, black students should be admitted.”121 The 
novel represents sex explicitly in modes ranging from the 
clinical—“the mucous will flow in my vagina and your penis 
will become erect” (41)—to the emotional language of 
Lawrence and Miller: “I could feel the soft undulating 
movement of her vagina keeping me happily within her” 
(73); “I never guessed that having you touch me and being 
so big inside me could be so warm... hungry ... gentle... 
tender” (58); “Jack was gently kissing me between my legs 
and | was kissing his penis” (153); “I was taking a shower 
with Sheila, soaping her breasts and belly and pussy” (272). 
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question that a paperback containing these passages— 
along with the words “prick” (19), “snatch” (19), “orgasms” 
(75), “ejaculations” 


(76), “seminal emissions” (78), “fuck” (107), and “tit-and- 
pussy chasers” 


(124)—would have been very difficult, if not impossible, to 
publish and distribute a decade earlier. Indeed, the book 
struck one reviewer, as late as 1969, as presenting “sly 
pornography” that Rimmer “offset” with his 


“stilted priggishness.”122 But a decade earlier, Rimmer had 
already come to the conclusion that if there was any hope of 
eliminating American anti-Semitism, it would be necessary 
to discuss sex more openly. As he wrote to a literary agent 
while attempting to market his first novel—and sounding a 
bit like Isaac Rosenfeld’s channeling of Reich a decade 
earlier—Rimmer understood the “undercurrent hatred” of 
American antiSemitism “as symptomatic of very much larger 
issues.”123 


The Harrad Experiment transparently draws its ideas from 
the sexological discourse that we have seen, throughout this 
chapter, to have been used by those who rejected sexual 
anti-Semitism since the early 20th century. It cites in its 
bibliography Wilhelm Reich’s Sexual Revolution and 
Gershon Legman’s Love & Death, as well as a book about 
the history of sexuality in religion by the Yiddish journalist 
Ben-Zion Goldberg and Victor Frankl’s Man’s Search for 
Meaning, a popular book by a survivor of concentration 
camps who asserts, as part of his program for finding 
meaning after the Holocaust, that “sex is a way of 
expressing the experience of that ultimate togetherness 
which is called love.”124 It is also noteworthy that Rimmer’s 
bibliography emphasizes the work of two American Jewish 
psychologists, Abraham Maslow and Albert Ellis, citing three 
books by each and including brief, enthusiastic annotations. 
“Ellis will go down in the history of the sex revolution as the 


first man to dare to lift the curtain and reveal the smog 
behind it” 


(308), Rimmer notes, and “Abe Maslow will someday be 
widely recognized and perhaps be considered as influential 
as Freud on future developments in psychology” (310). 
While both of these psychologists were avowed atheists, like 
Reich, Legman, and other post-Freudian thinkers they 
developed their theories of human behavior and sexuality in 
part, at least, as a response to personal experiences of or 
intense concerns about anti-Semitism and particularly in 
response to the Nazi genocide of European Jews. Maslow’s 
biographer notes that “he often referred both privately and 
publicly to the pervasive and intense anti-Semitism 
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during his formative years and its profound effect upon his 
early outlook” and that it was “the spreading triumph of 
Hitler and fascism around the globe” that drove Maslow “to 
develop a comprehensive study of human motivation.”125 
Ellis, for his part, notes in his autobiography that some of his 
relatives were among Hitler’s victims, and he argues in his 
most widely read book that “sexual fascism”—for example, 
the “censoring and penalizing of harmless sex acts which 
run counter to some arbitrary authoritarian 
prejudice”—“stems from political fascism,” specifically the 
sort embodied by the Nazis.126 Whether or not Rimmer 
knew it, his idea that freedom of sexual expression would 
overcome the irrationality that drove genteel and “indirect” 
American anti-Semitism constituted a popularization for 
postwar America of a conventional sexological trope. 


Rimmer’s clearest dramatization of how the Harrad idea 
counteracts anti-Semitic tendencies appears in a scene in 
which one of the female Harrad students, Sheila, barely 
escapes being raped by knife-wielding gang members in a 


parking garage in New York City on New Year’s Eve. When 
she returns to the hotel room where her friend Harry has 
been sleeping, she asks him how it is possible that the 
young men who assaulted her could want to inflict such 
sexual violence: “If they’ve loved someone in their lives, 
cared for someone once, how could they deliberately hurt a 
stranger?” “You haven’t been reading your history lately,” 


Harry replies. “Has man made any progress in the last 
twenty years? 


"m 


Really? The Nazi and Commissar mentality is still rampant. 
As if to demonstrate the sexual control that education and 
rationality confer on Harry, the scene continues, as Sheila 
narrates: “Harry held me close to him. We didn’t talk. 
Though his penis felt big against my belly, he didn’t try to 
make love” (130-31). As a contrast to the “Nazi and 
Commissar mentality”—in this case, the fascistic or 
totalitarian tendency, whether real or imagined, to inflict 
sexual violence on the vulnerable—the novel’s 
representative Jew demonstrates both healthy sexual 
response and respectful self-control. 


The Utopianism of Pornotopia 


While sexual repression is often concomitant with other 
forms of social and political repression, sexual liberalism or 
radicalism are by no means 
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progressive, pacifist, or healthy communities and cultures. 
Contrary to Isaac Rosenfeld’s claim, anti-Semitism, in most 
of its manifestations, is not “a symptom ofa... psycho- 
sexual disease” and cannot be said to coincide inevitably 
with any particular pattern of sexual behavior or even with 
any attitude toward or policy on the discussion and graphic 


representation of sex. Dreiser, Lewisohn, Rimmer, and the 
other cultural producers discussed in this chapter were not, 
in this sense, correct in the belief that the popularization of 
sexology would reduce the incidence of anti-Semitism. Their 
vision of a world liber-ated from sexual Suppression and 
restriction and consequently freed of racism is a misguidedly 
utopian one, but that did not stop it from serving as 
inspiration for a great deal of American cultural production 
that links Jews and sexual expression or from providing 
motivation for individual Jewish and non-Jewish Americans 
to challenge, both in the courts and in the wider culture, the 
strictures of the law of obscenity. 
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Horace Liveright, Henry Roth, and the Graphic Novel On 
September 14, 1933, Henry Roth wrote a note in his journal: 
“The novel is finished.”1 He had completed a draft of the 
manuscript that was to be published as Call It Sleep. Twelve 
weeks later, on December 6, federal judge John Woolsey 
announced his verdict in a case that must have interested 
Roth, United States v. One Book Called “Ulysses.” Woolsey’s 
decision would “determine whether” James Joyce’s famous 
novel was 


“immoral and licentious,” as the New York Times phrased it 
at the end of August, eagerly anticipating the ruling.2 Roth 
read Ulysses in 1925, having borrowed a copy of Sylvia 
Beach’s edition that his friend and patron, the NYU English 
professor Eda Lou Walton, had purchased in Paris and 
smuggled through U.S. customs. Joyce’s novel fascinated 
Roth, and he and Walton and their friends would have 


known exactly what was at stake in the Ulysses trial, which 
received plenty of coverage in the press.3 Would an 
internationally acknowledged literary masterpiece, a darling 
of the critics written by an artist of the first rank, continue to 
be suppressed by the U.S. government because it included a 
few graphic descriptions of sex and a smattering of taboo 
(so-called four-letter) words?4 


We know, now, how Woolsey ruled; his celebrated decision 
freeing the novel from censorship, reprinted in the Random 
House edition of U/ysses, is among the most widely 
distributed U.S. legal decisions of all time. But consider 
Roth’s perspective in the summer of 1933, when he was 
twenty-seven years old. He may have laughed at the 
boorishness 63 
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of the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice and its 
director, John Sumner, but he could not have been certain 
that Joyce’s Ulysses would finally, after a decade, be freed 
by the courts. As far as Roth and his friends knew, it was 
possible—if somewhat unlikely, given Woolsey’s liberal 
reputation—that U/ysses would be declared obscene again, 
meaning that no reputable American publisher would print it 
and that no American bookstore would display it and also 
that Joyce’s work could still not be copyrighted in the United 
States or protected from literary pirates. Roth, it should be 
noted, had published virtually nothing at this point in his 
life. He had no contract for his novel, which he had 
dedicated the preceding four years, most of his adulthood, 
to drafting. Imagine, then, the courage or brazenness or 
foolhar-diness required for Roth to include, in his 
manuscript, the same type of graphic representations of sex 
and the same four-letter words that had transformed Joyce’s 
novel into contraband. If James Joyce was not permitted to 
use “dirty words,” what made Roth dream that the 


authorities would allow the words “shit,” “fuck,” and “cunt” 
to stand in a first novel by an unknown writer such as him? 
Why would he take the colossal risk of attracting the 
attention of the censors and having his book suppressed? 


The answer, of course, is that he had something to gain by 
doing so. This chapter explores how social and cultural 
marginalization provided one motivation for the use of 
obscenity by American Jews like, and very much unlike, 
Roth. Michel Foucault notes, in The History of Sexuality, that 
the public discussion of sex carries a “speaker's benefit,”5 


and scholars have since exhibited how directly Foucault’s 
insight can be applied to literary history. Celia Marshik, for 
example, has shown that in the case of British modernism, 
while “censorship was repressive,” it 


“also had productive effects,” one of which was to enable 
“writers to construct public personae—such as that of martyr 
(in the case of Ros-setti) or enfant terrible (as in the case of 
Joyce)—that exercise a strong hold on the imagination of 
readers even today.”6 It should be clear that obscenity 
differs from other practices, such as pimping and 
prostitution, engaged in by the desperately poor: to publish 
obscene novels, or even to write them, requires significant 
initial investments of capital. 


Engaging with literary obscenity is not, then, a means to 
stave off star-vation. On the contrary, for some decades in 
the early 20th century, 
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offered was an effective way for writers and other cultural 
agents to transform their financial or social resources into 
cultural capital, or what we can more simply call literary 
prestige. This is one of the factors that drew so many 


American Jews, who had been denied more traditional routes 
to such cultural capital, to the use and defense of 
obscenity.7 Yet engaging with obscenity also carried 
significant risks, especially for a marginalized and 
impoverished American. This chapter examines the 
“speaker's benefit” of obscenity—or its failure to material-ize 
—in the careers of five literary figures: two publishers, 
Horace Liveright and Samuel Roth; one novelist, Henry Roth; 
and two pioneers of the graphic novel, Will Eisner and Jules 
Feiffer. In each case, a different constellation of 
marginalization, Jewishness, and obscenity emerged, and 
each suggests a different way that participating in the 
production of American literature could make someone’s 
name—or ruin it. 


The Rewards of Dirty Books in the 1920s: Horace Liveright 
Some of the clearest examples of how literary obscenity 
could be used to transform one form of capital into another 
can be located in the history of a small group of Jewish men 
and women, children and grandchildren of immigrants, who 
revolutionized American literary and commercial publishing 
in the early 20th century. These men and women founded 
Random House, Knopf, the Modern Library, Simon & 
Schuster, Viking, and many other crucial publishing houses. 
Among them, perhaps the most fascinating and iconic was 
Horace Liveright. Having begun publishing only in 1917, 
Liveright’s company was one of the key incubators of 
American literary modernism: he was the first American to 
publish books by Ernest Hemingway, William Faulkner, Jean 
Toomer, e.e. cum-mings, Djuna Barnes, Anzia Yezierska, and 
Nathanael West; he was, as mentioned in chapter 1, the 
stalwart publisher of Theodore Dreiser, as well as of Eugene 
O’Neill and Sherwood Anderson. Massively influential books 
that he published included John Reed’s Ten Days That Shook 
the World (1919), Sigmund Freud’s A General Introduction to 
Psychoanalysis (1920), and T. S. Eliot’s The Wasteland 


(1922).8 Part of Liveright’s success can be attributed to his 
strategic engagements with obscenity, through which he 
was able to transform money—his wife’s inheritance—into 
bankable literary prestige. 
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on, Liveright knew he wanted to be a player in literary and 
popular culture, but as a young man, his aspirations had 
been foiled on several occasions. Though his childhood 
home in Philadelphia contained a well-stocked library of 
English and American literature, his family did not have 
enough money to send him to a college-pre-paratory school; 
he considered his parents “poor relations” compared to his 
extended family, remembering later, “not dimly but clearly,” 
how his family bought ice cream at a second-rate store, 
while his cousins, who attended expensive prep schools, ate 
the very best. At the age of eighteen, in 1902, Liveright 
interested a Broadway producer in staging an operetta he 
had written in the style of Gilbert and Sullivan, but the 
production fell through when he was not able to raise 
necessary funds. 


Eventually Liveright married the daughter of a wealthy 
paper manufacturer, and his father-in-law gifted him the 
money with which he founded his publishing house.9 


Other Jews of his generation, with family fortunes behind 
them, had been doing the same. The question was how such 
fledgling publishers could attract authors to their lists. 
Alfred and Blanche Knopf began their publishing line in 
1915, and they were at first unable to entice many American 
and British authors to publish with them; such authors 
preferred, sensibly enough, to work with established 
American houses such as Doubleday, Putnam, or Scribner. 
The Knopfs’ first list included ten European translations and 
only five books composed in English. How could Liveright 


attract top talent a couple of years later, when he was a 
complete unknown on the publishing scene? Throwing 
money directly at the problem did not always work. As late 
as 1920, H. L. Mencken noted that Liveright had “offered” 
him and George Jean Nathan “a blank contract, including 
even 50% royalty,” but, he said, “we are too comfortable 
with Knopf.”10 Along with Liveright’s financial resources, to 
establish an attractive list he needed to find respected 
authors who were precisely not “too comfortable” with their 
current publishers. And one reason some authors were 
uncomfortable in those years was that publishers were 
unwilling to endure harassment and legal battles in order to 
publish unexpurgated literary works deemed worthy of 
suppression by Sumner and the NYSSV. 


A remark by Adele Seltzer, who with her husband, Thomas, 
published and then defended in court D. H. Lawrence’s 
Women in Love 
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couple of publishers had blanched at distributing the 
author’s work unexpurgated,11 makes clear how far a 
willingness to publish a controversial but critically acclaimed 
novelist could take a newly established firm: “Lawrence is a 
Titan,” Seltzer wrote, “and | go about with an ever-present 
sense of wonder that we, Thomas and |, little, little Jews, 
should be the publishers of the great English giant of this 
age, publishers of him, not because with Jewish shrewdness 
we outwit-ted some other publishers & got Lawrence first, 
but because Lawrence’s Women in Love went begging for a 
publisher.”12 Seltzer’s “wonder” is understandable: 
publishing Lawrence in 1922 was a financial and even a 
legal risk for the Seltzers but not by any means a cultural 
one, given Lawrence’s fame. Willingness to pay legal fees 
and even, perhaps, to go to jail was one of the qualities that 
could transform an unknown publisher into a cultural hero. 


Liveright, for his part, promised in 1917—that is, at the very 
outset of his venture as a publisher—that he would 
distribute Dreiser’s novel The “Genius” unexpurgated, 
despite the book’s standing suppression by Sumner and the 
NYSSV.13 This move made sense given the respect Dreiser 
commanded. The Authors League of America had stated, 
clearly and unequivocally, its opposition to the ban on the 
novel, so by financ-ing a legal defense, and risking a jail 
term, Liveright had the opportunity of earning the regard of 
a vast number of American writers.14 This was an example, 
then, of the powerful “speaker’s benefit” that could be 
obtained by a publisher willing to defend the works of 
critically acclaimed authors accused of obscenity. 


The 1923 “Clean Books crusade” in New York, and Liveright’s 
response to it, furnishes an even clearer demonstration of 
how this worked. Toward the end of 1922, the outrage of a 
number of Christian religious groups at the “immorality” and 
“coarseness” of contemporary fiction began to swell, and 
Sumner, responding to the outcries, ramped up the NYSSV 
for a more aggressive than usual bout of book suppression 
directed against “a certain element in the publishing 
business.”15 


Sumner’s nascent coalition responded with alacrity when 
Judge John Ford of the New York State Supreme Court 
discovered, to his horror, that his own sixteen-year-old 
daughter had been given a copy of the Seltzers’ edition of 
Lawrence’s Women in Love. In February 1923, with Sumner’s 
assistance, Ford gathered the support of more than a dozen 
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social groups to form the Clean Books League, which drew 
up a bill to revise the state’s obscenity law so as to ease the 
conviction and punishment of book publishers.16 Given how 


drastically the bill would have ceded editorial authority over 
the entire New York- 


based publishing industry to the self-appointed censors at 
the NYSSV, it received shockingly little opposition from 
established publishers and writers. The National Association 
of Book Publishers, for example, refused to oppose the bill 
(Sumner even claimed that several of the city’s “reputable” 
publishers had helped to draft it), and fading literary 
eminences of the late 19th century celebrated the bill in the 
nativist spirit of the day. The critic Henry Walcott Boynton 
bemoaned the literary influence of “persons with alien 
names and frankly alien standards,” 


while the novelist Mary Austin complained that “neither the 
Russian nor the Jew has ever been able to understand... 
that not to have had any seriously upsetting sex adventures 
may be the end of an intelligently achieved life standard.”17 
Other nationally prominent authors and critics of the 
previous generation, including Hamlin Garland and Bliss 
Perry, came out explicitly for censorship and for the Clean 
Books League’s bill. 


Liveright opposed the Clean Books League bill almost single- 
hand-edly, with virtually no support from his fellow book 
publishers. This was an act of courage and conviction, 
perhaps, but it is also clear what he stood to gain from it. In 
an article published on March 17, 1923, Liveright contrasted 
would-be censors, such as Sumner, who have “little, if any, 
sense of value in literature, drama, and art generally,” to 
publishers, who display “the highest quality of intellect and 
understanding” and who can be “severe and competent 
censors [who] judge by intelligent standards.”18 Opposing 
the Clean Books League was Liveright’s opportunity to 
assert his position among the latter group, to establish 
himself as a publisher of “intellect” and “understanding.” 


National opinion may not have supported him, but he rallied 
cultural authorities to his side: the bill was opposed by such 
literary eminences as Lawrence and Henry Seidel Canby, 
and the New York Times never vacillated in deploring it.19 


Liveright, who unlike some of his fellow Jewish publishers 
never seems to have bothered to obscure his ethnic identity, 
could also count on support from the Jewish community. 
While Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, the country’s most prominent 
Jewish leader, had been mentioned as 
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founders of the Clean Books League in March 1923, a month 
later Wise changed his mind and repudiated the bill ina 
sermon that was quoted at length in the New York Times.20 
Knowing that both cultural authorities and Jewish communal 
ones would sympathize with the campaign against the bill, 
Liveright could feel confident devoting time, energy, and 
money to it. When the bill was voted down in May 1923, his 
reward was a well-publicized dinner in his honor attended by 
literary eminences including Carl Van Vechten and Mencken 
(who just a few years earlier had said he would not publish 
with Liveright even for a 50% royalty). Senator James J. 
Walker, an opponent of the bill, credited Liveright in print as 
having been “solely responsible for defending the freedom 
of the press.”21 


In half a decade, Liveright transformed himself from an 
unknown parvenu to one of the most admired publishers in 
the country. While his defeat of the Clean Books League bill 
was hardly the singular stimu-lant to his growing reputation, 
it certainly helped the cause. In the wake of the victory, 
Waldo Frank featured Liveright in a celebratory profile in the 
pages of the New Yorker,22 and soon the publisher added 
Sherwood Anderson to his stable of writers. In the years that 


followed, his firm managed to attract, at least briefly, such 
avant-garde talents as Hemingway and Faulkner. 


Liveright’s story is not at all unique. His commitment to 
freedom of expression parallels Ben Huebsch’s publishing of 
Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young Mana decade earlier, 
Seltzer’s defense of Lawrence, Bennett Cerf ’s publication 
and defense of Ulysses, and perhaps even, to shuttle ahead 
to the late 1950s, Barney Rosset’s defenses of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover and of Henry Miller’s Tropic of Cancer. |n 
several of these cases, the funds that covered the legal 
defenses of celebrated novels came not from within a 
publishing operation but from Jewish family fortunes earned 
in trades including tobacco, finance, real estate, and, in 
Liveright’s case, paper products.23 The publishing of 
obscenity was one means through which to convert such 
financial capital into a very precious form of cultural capital. 
It was, in other words, a way of purchasing literary prestige. 
And particularly in the years after World War I, this was 
something that some American Jews from wealthy families 
wanted and needed very much, as they were being denied 
access to prestige through more traditional channels.24 
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Obscene Modernism in the 1920s: Samuel Roth In the same 
period, American Jews from rather different personal 
backgrounds—specifically, poor eastern European 
immigrants— 


attempted to use obscenity to accrue cultural prestige, too, 
but the strategy tended not to succeed for them. Companies 
founded by the well-to-do Jewish publishers in the years 
after World War | remained blue-chip brands in the literary 
marketplace, but the “pariah capitalists” described in Jay 
Gertzman’s excellent study Bookleggers and Smuthounds: 
The Trade in Erotica, 1920-1940, ended up running mail- 


order erotica-distribution operations that never rose to 
respectability and led their principals to be harassed, 
vilified, and jailed. Exemplary figures included Esar Levine 
and Benjamin Rebhuhn, friends who met at the City College 
of New York and spent most of the 1920s and 1930s 
defending themselves in courts, and Samuel Roth, who set 
out as a young man to craft a literary career for himself and 
wound up imprisoned for long stretches of his adulthood. 
Rehearsing some of the fascinating aspects of Roth’s career 
helps to clarify the genuine risks of engagements with 
obscenity, especially for those gamblers who did not have 
family fortunes to fall back on. 


Roth was born in a small town in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire in 1896 and arrived in New York in 1903. He loved 
literature and claimed to have spent two years as a teenager 
reading all day at the public library while sleeping on the 
street at night.25 He was committed to Jewish and Zionist 
literary culture in English: in 1914, he edited and published 
his first poetry anthology, New Songs of Zion, which 
reprinted verse from magazines including the Maccabean, 
the Jewish Chronicle, and the Young Judean. The collection 
included verses by internationally prominent Jewish writers 
such as Israel Zangwill and Emma Lazarus, as well as 
translations of Yiddish and Hebrew poetry by Morris 
Rosenfeld, Shimon Frug, and Chaim Nachman Bialik. Roth 
aimed to show, as he remarked in his editor’s note, “that 
here in America, Zionism is a living movement the 
substance of which is of the very purest rock of human 
emotion.”26 Through all this activity, he earned himself a 
fellowship to Columbia University, but he soon dropped out 
to found a poetry book-shop in Greenwich Village. Roth’s 
first collection of his own verse, First Offering: A Book of 
Sonnets and Lyrics, was published in 1917, and he 
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level of visibility and respectability when Liveright’s firm 
released his next collection, Europe: A Book for America, in 
1919. 


That book was reviewed sympathetically alongside Waldo 
Frank’s Our America in the widely respected American 
Jewish monthly Menorah Journal.27 Not all Roth’s readers 
were impressed—Louis Untermeyer, writing in the Dial, 
remarked that his “chief impression” was “that of an honest, 
unflinching, and almost inspired triteness”28—but as Roth’s 
work began to appear in Harper’s Weekly, the Nation, and 
Poetry, he seemed poised for a role, if perhaps a minor one, 
in the embrace of literary modernism by American Jews in 
the 1920s, as a colleague of Waldo Frank, Ludwig Lewisohn, 
and Anzia Yezierska.29 


In biographical sketches of Roth’s career, this early phase, 
when he was a promising Zionist poet, tends to be 
overshadowed by the unfortunate path he trod in the 
following decades.30 In the 1920s, Roth continued to pursue 
literary respectability: he founded a literary journal, Two 
Worlds, in which he included excerpts of James Joyce’s 
“Work in Progress,” which became Finnegans Wake, and 
later he printed expurgated chapters of U/ysses. Roth 
claimed that he had received permission from Joyce, through 
the intercession of Ezra Pound, to print the first of these 
excerpts, but the literary establishment condemned him for 
piracy.31 In 1927, Lewisohn and Archibald MacLeish drafted 
a protest statement against Roth on Joyce’s behalf, anda 
remarkable international coalition of 167 writers, critics, and 
philosophers signed on to it. At the same time, a few of 
Roth’s countrymen in New York formed a group, the Clean 
Books Committee of the Federation of Hungarian Jews in 
America, to accuse him of obscenity, condemning his 


publication of Joyce’s Ulysses in particular and harking back 
to the NYSSV 


effort that Liveright had helped to defeat.32 The criticism of 
Roth rang out loud and clear, as if all the collective 
discomfort that many modernist writers had been feeling 
about the rise of Jewish publishers in New York—and the 
discomfort that some American Jewish literary types and 
businessmen felt about themselves as parvenus—were 
being projected onto “The King of the Jews,” as the headline 
of a vituperative attack by the journalist Waverly Root in the 
journal transition characterized Roth.33 In a letter to Joyce, 
the British poet Richard Aldington expressed his hope that 
the protest would succeed in “the confounding and 
suppression of Mr. Roth” but acknowledged that “the skin of 
the 
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person is hard, and he does not mind scorn if he can collect 
money.” Aldington’s language reflects Roth’s transformation, 
in the eyes of the literary community, from a minor Zionist 
poet and aspiring literary editor into a “commercial person,” 
a mean-spirited caricature of the stereotypical Jew who, like 
Shylock, lusts for money above all else.34 


Sumner and the NYSSV recognized that once a minor, 
immigrant publisher such as Roth had been disavowed by 
the literary establishment, he was vulnerable to harassment 
and arrest as a scurrilous degrader of American culture. By 
1928, Roth’s offices were being raided on a regular basis by 
agents of the NYSSV. Probation followed and then arrests. 
After a raid on October 29, 1929, in which Sumner 
discovered copies of banned books including both Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover and Ulysses, Roth was sentenced to serve 
four months in prison at Welfare Island; that stint was 
followed by two more months at Moyamensing Prison in 


Pennsylvania, as punishment for Roth’s having sold a single 
copy of Joyce’s Ulysses to a Philadelphia resident. If 
anything, Roth’s sojourns in prison only increased his 
commitment to, and involvement in, the literary black 
market. By the early 1930s, while Henry Roth was scrawling 
his first novel in Eda Lou Walton’s apartment, Sam Roth was 
off and running as a full-fledged publisher of banned books, 
erotica, and sensational political satires. He blamed his 
fellow Jews for his misfortunes, expressing bitterness and ire 
toward them in a passionately anti-Semitic screed, and he 
continued in the mail-order business for decades, enduring 
bankruptcies and long jail terms.35 In a statement that 
echoed a resonant phrase from the Talmudic chapter Pirke 
Avot, the Ethics of the Fathers, Roth explained his 
commitment to the distribution of obscenity: “There must, 
under the circumstances, be someone courageous enough to 
publish such things. If not |, who?”36 Despite his literary 
and cultural aspirations, Roth’s legacy in American letters is 
as a criminal: the Supreme Court’s decision against him, in 
1957, which kept him in Lewisburg Penitentiary for the 
remainder of his five-year sentence, began the revision of 
the legal discourse of obscenity that allowed books such as 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover and Tropic of Cancer, and Portnoy’s 
Complaint after them, to be published. 


Samuel Roth, like Liveright, had hoped to establish himself 
as a daring, progressive literary eminence. His failure to do 
so can be ascribed to any number of factors, but his lack of 
personal financial resources 
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one of them. Whatever else his case reveals about the 
dynamics of American literary culture in the first half of the 
20th century, it demonstrates that the transgression of legal 
and social standards of literary propriety was hardly a lark, 
especially for an impoverished immigrant without savings or 


a social or family support network to fall back on. As 
powerful as an engagement with obscenity could be for 
establishing a literary reputation and ensuring the legacy of 
a Liveright, so too were there powerful risks run by a Sam 
Roth who associated himself with obscene literature: 
particularly the risks of financial ruin, of prison sentences, 
and of public vilification. 


Modernism and the Value of Perversity: Henry Roth 


In the early 1930s, when Henry Roth was drafting his first 
novel and including taboo words in it, he occupied a social 
position closer to Sam Roth’s than to Liveright’s. Like the 
former, he was an immigrant, having been born in 
Tysmenitz, Galicia, in 1906. Though he had attended City 
College and befriended some wealthier New Yorkers, he had 
no savings to speak of and could not rely on his family to 
provide him with much in the way of financial or emotional 
support. He had been living in the Greenwich Village 
apartment of a New York University professor, Eda Lou 
Walton, who was romantically involved with one of Roth’s 
childhood friends. Though like Sam Roth he had a group of 
literary acquaintances, he possessed little in the way of 
resources or Skills to fall back on to support himself if his 
first effort as a novelist failed or if his patron lost her faith in 
his talent or her patience for his process. Yet he decided to 
include precisely the same obscenity in his novel that had 
rendered Joyce’s Ulysses a financial disaster, subject to both 
Suppression and piracy. 


Obviously, Roth would only take the chance of winding up 
harassed by the police and the vice squads, jailed, 
impoverished, and vilified, like Samuel Roth, if he saw the 
potential of reaping a significant “speaker's benefit” from his 
engagement with obscenity. Unlike Liveright, though, Roth 
did not grow up in a middle-class American home well 


stocked with English and American literature, and he did not 
have the financial or social resources to fight court battles 
and wage publicity campaigns in defense of his writing. On 
the contrary, he was a self-loathing, 
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destitute immigrant. Yet Henry Roth complicates the pattern 
established by Sam Roth and other Jewish erotica dealers of 
the 1920s and 1930s, whose marginality jeopardized their 
publishing projects, because it was precisely in his painful 
personal situation, as an outsider’s outsider, that he 
recognized potential for an extraordinarily valuable 
“speaker's benefit” that might accrue to him through his use 
of taboo language. 


Literary historians have demonstrated that the pursuit of 
literary prestige has been especially appealing to members 
of disempowered groups—immigrants, the poor, colonial 
subjects, marginalized minorities—because it offers the 
possibility of social transformation and self-fashioning. 
Pascale Casanova singles out Henry Roth as exemplifying 
this phenomenon.37 Yet Roth was not attracted to the 
socially transformative power of literature simply because he 
was a poor Jewish immigrant; in a passage from his late 
autobiographical fiction Mercy of a Rude Stream—in which 
Roth’s young self is represented, in the third person, as a 
character named Ira Stigman—Roth makes clear that as a 
young man, he understood himself as even more desperate 
for what he calls literary “salvation” than other young Jews 
who grew up in similar circumstances. “It came back to the 
same thing,” Roth’s narrator remarks, “some kind of 
spasmodic, dumb determination he was going to find a way 
out of himself, out of what he had gotten himself into, cost 
what it might. Larry [a wealthy Jewish friend and NYU 
student] 


didn’t have to pay that kind of price. He didn’t need to. 
Neither did most everybody else, [City College] classmates 
Ira had begun to hobnob with: Aaron, Ivan, Iz, Sol. They 
didn’t need to either. Ira did” (3:65-66). 


The main subject of Roth’s late novels is, precisely, “what he 
had gotten himself into.” The books track Ira’s sexual 
development from the age of eight, when a stranger 
sexually abuses him in a public park, through his teenage 
years, when masturbation, which he associates with that 
early trauma, repulses him. As an alternative to 
masturbation, Ira discovers incest. He develops a method of 
mutual masturbation with his younger sister and soon 
moves on to intercourse with her and, later, with a cousin. 


It is Ira’s sexual behavior and resulting shame that make him 
feel he requires literary “salvation” more than any of his 
friends. Roth presents Ira as full of “shame and self-loathing” 
(3:15), both because of the abuse 
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and because of his incest. After that first experience of 
sexual abuse, Ira feels that “everything was steeped in 
something sinister, sinister, ...ineradicable, an inescapable 
smut” (1:58). After practicing incest, which he refers to as 
“skulking, nasty lechery” (2:251), he regards himself as 
“perverted,” as having “lusted for the prohibited” 


(3:120), as having “sinned” and having “been guilty of 
abomination” 


(3:116). His frequent characterization of incest as “sin” and 
“abomination” reveals that he understands it in the context 
of Leviticus and, to some degree, his Jewish identity, and the 
novels register the intensity of Ira’s “guilt, guilt, guilt. ... 
Guilt, guilt, and more guilt” (3:115).38 For Ira, his being 


mired in “inescapable smut” is an intensification of another 
kind of social disability, “his inescapable East Side 
Jewishness” (3:157)— 


as if to say that while wealthy, native-born Jews were socially 
marginalized in the United States in the 1920s, and poor 
immigrant Jews even more so, none of them would be quite 
so contemptible as a Jewish immigrant who was both poor 
and sexually aberrant.39 So, if literary prestige is especially 
attractive to socially marginalized people, Roth’s 
autobiographical writing suggests, no one could be more 
desperate for literary prestige than his own young self. 


For Roth and for Ira, literary modernism offers a “gateway to 
esteem, to prestige” (3:65-66). Mercy provides a vivid 
portrait of a young Jew’s cathexis to high culture asa 
mechanism for self-transformation and for acquiring cultural 
capital. The particular attraction of literary modernism for Ira 
is that its alchemy has been demonstrated to be particularly 
effective in transforming into valued commodities precisely 
the elements of his own social marginalization: Jewishness, 
poverty, and sexual abnormality. One of his first glimpses of 
this power of literary modernism occurs when his friend 
Larry, a well-off German Jew (who, when they first meet, Ira 
imagines must be Protestant), reads him selections from 
Louis Untermeyer’s anthology Modern American Poetry 
(1919) on the street in Manhattan. As Ira listens to a snippet 
of Vachel Lindsay’s “The Congo,” he feels “the familiar, the 
commonplace, become puzzling. ... It was something like 
the way Larry transformed from gentile to Jew; only this 
went the other way” (2:200). Here, Ira listens to a wealthy 
and cultured Jewish young man (who can pass for a non-Jew) 
reading to him from a prestigious American literary 
anthology edited by a respected Jewish poet and, in 
particular, to an aristocratic non-Jewish poet’s 
transformation of 
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sounds into art. Through these intermediaries, Ira begins to 
understand the power of modernist art to defamiliarize its 
objects (“the commonplace, become puzzling”) and, more 
importantly, to elevate the prestige of both its practitioners 
and subject matter. Just as the practice of modernism could 
transform nonsense faux-African sounds into art and 
ennoble Untermeyer (and, on a more personal level, Larry), 
Ira imagines that it might transform him, too.40 


Joyce’s Ulysses provides Ira with an even more relevant 
example of how literary modernism can transform sexually 
shameful experiences into prestige. Noting particularly the 
sexual and scatological elements of Joyce’s novel, and 
comparing himself to Leopold Bloom, Ira comes to recognize 
the immanent value of his own distasteful childhood 
memories: 


If Bloom knew the hour when his wife cuckolded him, what 
did that compare to Ira’s knowing the equatorial hour on 
Sunday morning when Mom and Pop were gone? And worse, 
worse than anything Bloom ever suffered: that agonizing 
afternoon when murder flapped bat wings over his plane 
geometry text, because Minnie hadn’t menstruated. And talk 
about the nastiness of the diurnal—talk about the absolute 
vertigo of furore of a chance weekday break, what was 
looking up a statue’s buttocks compared to that... or the 
colossal jape of compassionate Mamie’s sentimentally 
“forcing” a greenback on him, a buck, right after he had 
hoisted her drippy kid daughter, Stella, on his petard. Hell, 
of nastiness, of sordidness, perversity, and squalor— 
compared to anyone in Ulysses, he had loads, he had 
droves, he had troves. But it was language, language, that 
could magically transmogrify the baseness of his days and 
ways into precious literature. (3:74) As Ira understands it, 
his guilt-inducing sexual practices, “worse than anything 


Bloom ever suffered,” constitute, in a literary context, a 
valuable resource.41 Through Ira’s introduction to Joyce, his 
most shameful moments—having sexual encounters with his 
sister “on Sunday morning”; contemplating her murder, 
when he fears he has impregnated her; accepting small gifts 
from his aunt after seducing her daughter— 


become resources for the creation of “precious literature.” 
Not only can literary success transform him from a poor Jew 
into a respected American (as it seems, at least from Ira’s 
perspective, to have done for 
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for Larry), but it also has the power to make something 
attractive out of the sexual practices that burden him with 
guilt, shame, and self-loathing. 


The quoted passage even models Joyce’s formal influence, in 
the rhyming wordplay of “loads,” “droves,” and “troves” as 
descriptions of Ira’s “nastiness,” “sordidness,” “perversity,” 
and “squalor”—demonstrating how literature effects 
transformations by rendering shameful experiences into 
artistic forms. While “loads” and “droves” are ambivalent 
colloquialisms meaning “a large quantity,” in neither a 
positive nor a negative sense, the final term, “troves,” is 
“short for treasure-trove ... in sense ‘a valuable find.’”42 As 
Roth proceeds through off-rhyme from word to word, then, 
lra’s potentially troublesome possessions transform into 
treasures, demonstrating on the level of diction how 
“language... could magically transmogrify” “baseness” into 
something 


“orecious.” In this passage’s aping of the wordplay found in 
Joyce’s work, then, it vivifies Roth’s claim that “Ulysses 
demonstrated to [Ira] not only that it was possible to 
commute the dross of the mundane and the sordid into 


literary treasure, but how it was done. It showed him how to 
address whole slag heaps of squalor, and make them 
available for exploitation in art” (3:73).43 


If Joycean wordplay is one of the crucial modernist 
techniques Ira discovers through which literature can 
mitigate his self-loathing by transforming its objects into 
prestigious and respected art, the mixing of registers typical 
of Joyce and T. S. Eliot is another. Ira first recognizes this 
artistic model early in Mercy, listening to a modern 
performance of Romantic music: 


When did [Ira] begin to recognize and enjoy that—that 
blend of pure and... and nasty? Yeah, yeah, instead of the 
one or maybe the other by itself. Like a dissonance in music 
maybe that repelled him at first, a perverse dissonance, like 
Wagner, like The Meistersinger when he first heard Mischa 
Elman play it in Izzy’s house, and was so fond of it after- 
ward... . But wasn’t it something, Jesus, wild, when you 
joined the two together. (2:291-92) 


As in Ira’s exposure to Lindsay’s “The Congo,” this passage 
offers another richly overdetermined, multilayered occasion 
of culture as it 
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its contexts: Ira encounters Wagner, that paragon of high-art 
anti-Semitism—and specifically an opera debuted in the 
midst of debates about Jewishness and German art, in which 
Jewish opera patrons embraced Wagner despite his anti- 
Semitic pronouncements— 


in a performance by a celebrated Russian Jewish musical 
prodigy, played on a phonograph at the house of one of his 
poor, music-loving Jewish friends.44 What bears 
emphasizing is that Ira is thrilled here, as he is with Lindsay 


and Joyce, by the way that culture travels, by the way it 
transforms the lived experiences that serve as its subject 
matter and the people who produce and consume it. Here a 
musical composition that continues to be branded as anti- 
Semitic becomes an occasion for Jewish pride in a Jewish 
musical genius, as well as for an assertion of taste and 
cultural distinction by immigrants. Not only in the music but 
also in the dynamics of its circulation is there “perverse 
dissonance” 


and a “blend of pure and...nasty.” Appropriately, Roth 
associates this quality of literary modernism with one of the 
signal aesthetic features of modernist texts: juxtaposition, 
the energetic mixing of registers of speech and literary 
discourse. 


Of course, another signal feature of Anglo-American 
modernism—if not Eliot’s, certainly Joyce’s, Hemingway’s, 
Lawrence’s, and many others’—was authors’ insistence that 
dirty words “were integral to their literary projects,” as the 
literary scholar Loren Glass has argued.45 Such authors, 
influenced by contemporary anthropology and 
psychoanalytic theory, understood obscenity not just as one 
more register of language but as a uniquely powerful one. In 
James Frazer’s influential The Golden Bough, for example, 
taboo words are described as coursing with power: like 
people and objects, words may “be charged or electrified, 
either temporarily or permanently, with the mysterious 
virtue of taboo.”46 


Sandor Ferenczi, a disciple of Freud, remarked in 1916 on 
the power of 


“obscene words” within the analytic setting; such words 
could, in some cases, overcome an analysand’s “resistance.” 
“The hearing of an obscene word in the treatment,” Ferenczi 


wrote, “often results in unexpected disclosures and a 
gratifying progress in the mental dissection, which had 
perhaps been for some time at a standstill.”47 Whether in 
analysis or tribal life or in art, modernists understood dirty 
words as having the power to effect change, and this was 
the context in which Roth included dirty words in Call It 
Sleep. 
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Cancer, Henry Miller—Roth’s contemporary and, like him, an 
artist committed to modernist aesthetics and to obscenity— 


offers perhaps the clearest statement of the aesthetic 
principles that Roth derived from his reading of modernism. 
Alluding to Walt Whit-man, Miller expounds an artistic credo 
that serves equally well for Roth. “I love everything that 
flows,” Miller writes, even the menstrual flow that carries 
away the seed unfecund. | love scripts that flow, be they 
hieratic, esoteric, perverse, polymorph, or unilateral. | love 
everything that flows, ... the violence of the prophets, the 
obscenity that is ecstasy, the wisdom of the fanatic, the 
priest with his rubber litany, the foul words of the whore, the 
spittle that floats away in the gutter, the milk of the breast 
and the bitter honey that pours from the womb, all that is 
fluid, melting, dissolute and dissolvent, all the pus and dirt 
that in flowing is purified.48 


Juxtaposing ancient and modern, sacred and profane 
—“hieratic” and 


“perverse” writing, “priest” and “whore”—Miller declares 
that it is precisely the convergence of these opposites, the 
recognition of their insep-arability, that motivates his 
literary practice. In this sense, he shares in Eliot’s and 
Joyce’s poetics.49 Moreover, in a gesture that exhibits 
continuities between his work and Roth’s, Miller asserts that 


“in flowing,” in this enthusiastic mixture of what Roth calls 
“oure” and “nasty,” “pus and dirt [are] purified.” Roth, like 
Miller and others, understood modernism as raising 
obscenity to the level of art. 


Dirty Words in Call It Sleep 


One might reasonably be suspicious that Roth’s statements, 
in the 1990s, accurately reflect the thinking that drove his 
composition of Call It Sleep half a century earlier. Still, it is 
not implausible to read the novel as a brilliant rendering of 
the attractions of obscene modernism as an aesthetic 
technology for transforming Jewishness, poverty, and sexual 
shame into cultural prestige. In other words, we can 
understand the 


“speaker's benefit” that Roth sought to achieve through his 
use of taboo words in Call It Sleep as not only the 
opportunity to establish himself as a literary eminence the 
way that Liveright did but also, by transforming 
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his childhood into the building blocks of literary art, the 
chance of assuaging his sexual guilt and reducing his self- 
loathing. 


The novel dramatizes the risk and reward of obscenity in the 
modernist period in its scrupulous attention to the 
deployment of taboo words in David Schearl’s 
consciousness. Given Roth’s understanding of himself as 
marginalized because of his Jewishness, poverty, and sexual 
guilt, as explained earlier, it makes sense that the novel 
associates these qualities with taboo language. For example, 
the novel carefully tracks David’s exposure to the word shit, 
which he learns from fellow immigrants, poor people, and 
Jews. He first hears it spoken in English by a neighboring kid 


and then by an adult carriage driver. He hears his aunt 
speak an equivalent word in Yiddish (which the novel 
represents, always, in English): the narrator reports her 
saying, “How long is it since you shit on the ocean?”; in 
Yiddish, she would have used the word 9@90 


u“ / 


`w kakn, in its past participle, 39@9& te” “i¢ / gekakt.50 Not 
wanting readers 


to miss this bilingual point, Roth’s narrator explains that 
“‘kockin,’ as David learned long ago, was a Yiddish word 
meaning to sit on the toi-let” (160). This prepares the reader 
for a later moment when David is in kheyder (a traditional 
Jewish classroom for young children). One of his classmates 
speaks the word “shid” (229) just a moment after their 
teacher translates a line from Isaiah 6:1 (#@ 


q3®: 
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yY as “Isaiah saw God. And God was sitting on his throne, high 
in heaven” (226-27). As David ponders this image, his 
knowledge of the words kockin and shit lead his thoughts 
directly to blasphemous obscenity: “[God] was sitting ona 
chair,” David thinks. “So he’s got chairs, so he can sit. Gee! 
Sit Shit! Sh!” (230). 


Consider these two words, “Sit Shit!” For one thing, they 
reveal that David’s internal monologue, at least at this 
moment in the novel, occurs in English (contrary to Hana 
Wirth-Nesher’s remark that David’s thoughts “are 
experienced in Yiddish”).51 The transformation of “sit” 


to “shit” through their near homophony relies on the English 
words: the Yiddish equivalents, z/tsn/zetsn (to sit) and kakn 
(to shit), lack any aural connection. More importantly, this 
specific slip is especially likely to have occurred to an 
Ashkenazic Jewish immigrant such as David. 


As Roth's biographer Steven Kellman explains (without 
noting the relevance of this history to this particular passage 
in Call It Sleep), the “post-alveolar pronunciation of ‘s’— 
almost as if it were ‘sh’—was a shibboleth 
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and handicapped Ashkenazic Jews” of Roth’s generation, 
and “Roth’s own sister, Rose, would be denied employment 
in the New York City public schools for this reason.”52 The 
intrusion of the taboo word into David’s thoughts in this 
scene depends simultaneously on David's on-the-spot 
rendering of the teacher’s Yiddish translation of Biblical 
Hebrew into his own English stream-of-consciousness and on 
the specific challenges of Americanizing Ashkenazic Jewish 
speech, which rendered the words s/t and shit aurally 
indistinguishable for some speakers. 


Obscene language is not only associated with Jewishness in 
Call It Sleep, but it is also a source of deep sexual shame. 
One of the novel’s first reviewers, writing in the New York 
Times in February 1935, noted this, remarking that “though 
[David] learns to speak filth, it is always with a sense of sin, 
and this becomes in time an obsession.”53 The novel offers 
a clear sense of this the first time David himself thinks the 
word shit, while he is observing some birds in a park: 
“Funny, birds were. In the park on Avenue C. Eat brown. Shit 
green. On the benches is green. 


On the railings. So how? Don’t you? Apples is red and white. 
Chicken is white. Bread, watermelon, gum-drops, all different 
colors. But—Don’t say. Is bad. But everybody says. Is bad 
though” (174). In this brief dramatization of how unnatural 
language taboos can be, observation of nature leads David 
to contemplate biology, at which point he encounters the 
bizarre impermissibility of describing defecation. Birds eat 
brown-colored food, and their feces are green, he notices, 
while he, by contrast, eats multicolored foods, and his 
excrement turns out brown. 


This is a Simple enough observation of nature, but by this 
point, David has internalized the language taboos that 


operate in the culture enough that he stops himself from 
articulating this simple observation, cut-ting himself off with 
the words “Don’t say. Is bad.” Unfamiliar with the acceptably 
Latinate synonyms that could be substituted as euphemisms 
for shit (such as the ones used earlier), David recognizes 
that “everybody says” shit (and kakn, too)—whether his 
aunt, his neighborhood, or non-Jewish adults on the street— 
but he still recognizes his responsibility not to utter, or even 
to cognitively countenance, what he refers to a few 
moments later as “bad words” (174). One critic, noticing 
moments such as these, has pointed out that for David, 
“excretion and sex are so evil that even thinking words that 
describe them is sinful,” yet it is 
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that David’s feeling about these taboo words is not some 
sort of personal eccentricity.54 Rather, he submits to a taboo 
imposed by his society on him and equally on Roth by 
American law. Even if David—or Jake Barnes or Lily Bart or 
any of the characters of early 20th-century American fiction 
—felt comfortable speaking or thinking the word shit, it 
would have meant taking a serious risk if the authors of the 
novels in which these characters appeared had represented 
that comfort. 


For David, the uncontrollable nature of language—a 
universal feature of language especially obvious to 
immigrants—links it to sexual inappropriateness and shame. 
In an oft-quoted scene in which David learns a couple of 
slang terms for genitalia (“knish” and “petzel”), the boy 
discovers that his words have a mysterious power after he 
parrots his neighbor, Annie, thinking he is playing a game: 


“Yuh wanna?” [she says. ] 


“Yea!” [he answers. ] 


“Yuh wanna den?” 
“Yea, | wanna.” 


Annie leads David into a closet, and the conversation 
continues. She tells him, 


“Yuh must say, Yuh wanna play bad? Say it!” 
He trembled. “Yuh wanna play bad?” 
“Now, you said it,” she whispered. “Don’ forget, you said it.” 


By the emphasis of her words, David knew he had crossed 
some awful threshold. (53) 


Annie then informs David that anything that they do (“put 
yuh han’ 


in my knish,” she commands a moment later) has been 
summoned by David’s speech act. Through this exchange, 
David discovers that even the most innocuous words can 
contain sexual meanings he does not want them to possess. 
Later, musing guiltily about his encounter with Annie, David 
thinks, “Everything shifted. Everything changed. Even 
words. Words, you said. Wanna, you said. | wanna. Yea. | 
wanna. What? 


You know what. They were something else, something 
horrible!” (102). 
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wanna,” can, David realizes, lead to “horrible” and 
frightening circumstances, if one is not careful with them. 
The closet scene is a masterful dramatization of a child’s 
realization that language, in and of itself, tends to 
transgression if not carefully regulated—an insight, again, 


not incidentally related to the period in which Roth wrote, 
during which a lapse in authorial self-censorship could and 
did in some cases lead to prosecution, harassment, loss of 
copyright, and jail. As it did, repeatedly, for Samuel Roth. 


The depth of David’s shamefulness about taboo words arises 
in response to his kheyder instructor’s gloss on Isaiah. Isaiah 
6:5 reads as follows in the original and in the King James 
Version: azin ?'S:m'd Zumt = 
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Then said l: Woe is me! for | am undone; because | am a man 
of unclean lips, and | dwell in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
hosts. 


David’s teacher, Reb Pankower, translates the passage with 
a few subtle changes: “Woe me! he cried, What shall | do! | 
am lost! ...1, common man, have seen the Almighty, I, 
unclean one have seen him! Behold, my lips are unclean and 
| live in a land unclean” (227). Pankower’s translation 
emphasizes Isaiah’s description of himself as “unclean”: 
while the Tanakh only has Isaiah call himself “a man of 
unclean lips,” Pankower’s version asserts that “unclean lips” 
metonymically represent Isaiah’s entire person: the prophet, 
in Pankower’s version, refers to himself as 


“Il, unclean one.” The difference between a tainted mouth 
and a whole tainted person surely matters, especially toa 
sensitive child such as David. In fact, David does not 
immediately accompany Pankower on the metonymic slide 


that equates “lips” with “I.” At first, he focuses on the 
precise wording of the original text, wondering, “Why wasn’t 
[Isaiah’s mouth] clean, anyway?” David quickly answers his 
own question in the most literal, childish way: “He didn’t 
wash it, | bet” (230). 


Within a few paragraphs, though, which represent a few 
seconds of his stream-of-consciousness, David has moved on 
from that simple notion to the realization that Isaiah’s 
problem was more than physical dirt. “He said dirty words, | 
bet,” David realizes, and then he thinks of 
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he knows: “Shit, pee, fuckenbestit—Stop! You’re sayin’ 


it yourself. It’s a sin again! That’s why he—Gee! | didn’t 
mean it” (231). 


In analyzing what he imagines to be Isaiah’s grievous sin, 
David reproduces the proscribed behavior, transforming 
himself into one of the prophet’s “people of unclean lips.” As 
the passage continues, David conjectures that obscenity 
constitutes a special category of speech that defiles the 
person who uses it. “But your mouth don’t get dirty,” he 
muses. “I don’t feel no dirt. (He rolled his tongue about) 
Maybe inside. 


Way, way in, where you can’t taste it” (231). Bewildered by 
the abstrac-tion of obscenity, the fact that saying the word 
“shit” or “fuckenbestit” 


does not produce physical harm, David, like generations of 
antismut crusaders, assumes that obscenity must then have 
the power to defile him in some vague but fundamental way, 
very much as Ira Stigman imagines his practice of incest to 
pervert and ruin him at his core. As Morris Dickstein has 
observed, “the self-loathing that bedeviled the young man 


in Mercy, especially his feelings of sexual guilt, carried over 
into his writing of Call It Sleep, where it was projected back 
onto his precocious childhood.”55 One major means of that 
projection is Roth’s engagement with taboo words. In 
representing David’s shame about 


“dirty words,” Roth created a textual symbol for his self- 
loathing about his sexuality. 


The project of the novel is to transform that shameful taboo 
language into the stuff of art, which it does through an 
embrace of modernist aesthetics. As the novel continues, 
David encounters more and more obscene speech as his 
shame and fear mounts until he reaches the point at which 
he can no longer stem the tide of obscene speech within 
himself. His crisis arrives when taboo language overtakes 
him: “A strange chaotic sensation was taking hold of him—a 
tumultuous, giddy freedom, a cruel caprice that made him 
want to caper, to skip, to claw at his hands, to pinch himself 
until he screamed. .. . ‘Fugimbestit! Fugimbestit!’ The 
pressure of his frenzy, too great to be contained seethed 
from his lips” (370-71). This tirade represents the failure of 
David's self-censorship; whereas he had succeeded, earlier, 
in stopping himself from saying “fuck,” here he repeatedly 
unleashes the taboo phrase “fugimb-estit!” That term 
resonates, of course, with David’s imagined genealogy and 
guilt. Pankower refers to David as a “bastard” (presumably, 
he 
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Hebrew and Yiddish mamzer, which Roth renders into its 
English equivalent in the text) just a few pages earlier (369). 
Fascinatingly, Roth’s description of David’s linguistic 
breakdown here evokes three parallel discourses: the 
disdainful language of the antiobscenity crusaders, who 
would not be surprised to hear of a child falling into a 


“frenzy” because of exposure to obscenity; the text of Isaiah, 
and its concern with unclean “lips”; and modernist literary 
cacophony, which promises both “strange chaotic sensation” 
and “tumultuous, giddy freedom.” 


David's fit continues, embracing the Joycean linguistic play 
that David self-censored, earlier, when he cut off the aural 
association of 


“Sit Shit” with the repressive “Sh.” Now, David gleefully 
switches the vowel of “Fox” to form “fix” and then “fux” 
(that is: fucks). Similarly, he rhymes “Hee,” the sound of his 
laughter, first with the Hebrew “V 


y’hee” (and will be), then with the innocuous “wee,” and 
finally with 


“pee,” one of those “dirty words” David conjectured Isaiah 
must have said along with “shit” and “fuckenbestit” to make 
his lips unclean. He imagines that he will expose his penis 
(“Take id oud! See! Look!”) to 


“all de goils” and rejects his own silencing “Sh!” with a more 
aggressive rejoinder, “Shattop! Wot I care” (371). He then 
turns attention to non-Jews, whom he describes as “Goy 
sonn’vabitch!” (371) and of whose 


“goy-beads” (rosaries) he says “no good shitten them!” 
(378).56 David’s exuberant utterances of taboo words signal 
that the novel approaches its programmatically modernist 
climax, in which Roth presents a wide range of taboo words, 
equaling Ulysses and even Tropic of Cancer in their variety 
and vehemence and exceeding by far, in this regard, any 
other uncensored and unbowdlerized American novel until 
that time.57 


In the novel’s climactic chapter 21, as many critics have 
noted, Call It Sleep juxtaposes images and language sacred 
and profane, evoking Biblical prophecy but resonating even 
more forcefully with literary modernism and particularly with 
Miller’s call for writing that is at once 


“hieratic, esoteric, perverse, polymorph, [and] unilateral.” 
The crowd’s taboo exclamations include “cunt” (410), 
“gash” (412), “fuck” (414), 


“fuckin’” (414), “balls” (412), “ass” (411), “pecker” (412), 
“putz” (413), 


“prick” (415), “shit” (411), and “jerkin’ off ” (418), as well as 
the culmination of the novel’s treatment of the word shit, in 
an evocative and 
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phrase, as “shit-hemorrage [ sic]” (416). This taboo 
language appears in and around discussions of graphic 
sexuality and blasphemy, such as Mary the prostitute’s 
anecdote about finding a used condom on a plate when she 
was a young waitress (411), and O’Toole’s profanity, 


“Shit on de pope” (413). Self-consciously modeled on both 
Joyce and Eliot—the page layout suggests that Roth 
composed the section as an intersecting combination of 
blank verse and prose—this set piece incorporates taboo 
words as a crucial element in its modernist poetics, also 
including elaborate Joycean wordplay and a furious mixing 
of registers. 


All this linguistic effusion results, appropriately, in a kind of 
purification for David, reported in oblique and lyrical 
language. After his electrocution, the boy experiences a 
version of Isaiah’s initiation in which a coal (“one ember”) is 
extended to him (“Nothingness beati- / 


fied reached out its hands” [430]). Afterward, not another 
taboo word appears in David’s thoughts. This purification 
mirrors, or stands for, the purification that the author hoped 
to achieve for himself.58 The promise Roth saw in 
modernism was that after having written and published a 
book like Call It Sleep, no longer would he be the type of 
poor Jew who 


“speak[s] like a Jew,” in Miller’s phrase. Having channeled 
his sexual guilt into David Schearl, and transformed it, in the 
process, into modernist literature, he would no longer suffer 
for it. Critics have debated whether the novel’s ending 
implies a redemption or failure for David, whether his return 
to his parents’ home represents newfound comfort in his 
environment or acceptance of his disillusionment, but such 
arguments miss the point.59 A reading of the novel after 
Mercy and attending to its engagement with obscenity and 
modernism clarifies that the muted ambiguity of the novel’s 
close is intrinsic to Roth’s project, both because such 
ambiguity is a self-consciously modernist gesture and thus 
an end in itself and, more importantly, because David’s 
redemption is not the primary project of Call It Sleep. The 
point of the book, as Kellman and Dickstein agree, was the 
redemption of Henry Roth. And among the means of 
effectuating that redemption was Roth’s denuding taboo 
words—and the transgressive sexual acts, excretory 
functions, and genitalia that they signify—of their fearsome 
linguistic power, precisely by incorporating them into a 
modernist novel. If the novel’s end tells us nothing else, it 
indicates what Henry Roth hoped modernism could 
accomplish. 
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the Reception of Call It Sleep 


Roth did not turn out to be correct about modernism and 
what it would achieve for him. Writing Call It Sleep did not 
transform him into a literary celebrity (at least not for thirty 
years after the novel’s publication), and it is unclear whether 
it did much to assuage his sexual guilt. Many critics have 
wondered why the novel did not reach a large audience until 
1964 and why Roth did not publish another novel until 
1994.60 The book’s engagement with obscenity suggests a 
partial explanation: when Call It Sleep appeared on February 
15, 1935, it was an ironically inauspicious moment for that 
specific book, given its particular project and techniques. 
The Ulysses decision remained fresh in everyone’s 
memories. Only six months earlier, on August 7, 1934, 
Woolsey’s celebrated 1933 decision had been affirmed by 
the Second Circuit Court of Appeals, in an eloquent decision 
by Judge Augustus Hand.61 Hand noted that Ulysses “has 
such portentous length, is written with such evident 
truthfulness in its depiction of certain types of humanity, 
and is so little erotic in its result, that it does not fall within 
the forbidden class”62—and he could have been describing 
Roth’s novel with those exact words. Indeed, Call It Sleep’s 
first reviewers, as if writing directly in response to Woolsey’s 
and Hand’s decisions, frequently remarked on the book’s use 
of taboo words but also on its length, its truthfulness, and its 
emetic, rather than erotic, effects. Some reviewers explicitly 
compared Roth’s novel to Ulysses, too, emphasizing that Ca// 
It Sleep could only be understood in relation to, perhaps 
even as an imitation of, Joyce’s celebrated and legally 
vindicated modernist novel.63 


Writing in the New York Times in February 1935, H. W. 
Boynton dealt with the novel’s obscenity directly, noting 
that Roth’s readers “are spared nothing of what [David] 
hears and sees. In this and other connections the book lays 
all possible stress on the nastiness of the human animal. It is 
the fashion, and we must make the best of the spectacle of a 


fine book deliberately and as it were doggedly smeared with 
verbal filthiness.”64 Boynton’s concession to “fashion” here 
—the fashion represented by the recently affirmed Ulysses 
decision, no doubt—suggests how difficult it would have 
been for the NYSSV or other book censors to mount a case 
against Roth’s “verbal filthiness” in 1935. As Boynton wrote, 
“you find yourself conceding, against all qualms, the 
rightness as 
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would have said) unspeakable grossness of [the book’s] 


human ingredients.”65 


Maxwell Perkins, the famed editor at Scribner who a few 
years earlier had infamously blanched at Hemingway’s 
taboo language and bowdlerized The Sun Also Rises and A 
Farewell to Arms,66 noted in a letter on July 29, 1935, with 
regard to publishing Henry Roth, “[It] would make no end of 
trouble for me on account of his contempt for conventional 
restraint—much worse than any one we have published.” 
“Still,” Perkins continued, “I wrote encouragingly and sent 
for [his next] book. 


We are publishers after all.”67 In one breath, Perkins affirms 
that Call It Sleep is “worse” in terms of its “contempt for 
conventional restraint” 


than Hemingway or any other writer he had edited, and he 
shrugs his famously prudish shoulders. The atmosphere of 
tolerance in which even Perkins could accept Roth’s use of 
obscenity is the same one that prevented the NYSSV from 

mounting a campaign against the novel. 


Revealingly, the president of the NYSSV admitted in a 1935 
report, “we cannot, in this age, when former notions of 
propriety and decency have so radically changed, attempt 


to take restraining steps which might not meet with broader 
views now taken by our courts... . Times have changed and 
we must change with them.”68 


Counterintuitively, this turns out to have been an 
unfortunate situation for Roth’s book and for his career, as it 
left them both in a literary-historical limbo: not lionized like 
Liveright and Ulysses, if also not vilified like Sam Roth. An 
attack by the NYSSV could have spurred a community of 
authors, publishers, and critics to join together in defense of 
Roth’s work, valorizing and publicizing it in the process, as 
had happened to Ulysses, Radclyffe Hall’s The Well of 
Loneliness, and other novels. This would have constituted 
the speaker’s benefit in action, but for Roth it did not 
happen. Publishers could not be certain that they would not 
be prosecuted for distributing a book like Call It Sleep in the 
1940s and early 1950s, and apparently they could not afford 
the risk, even though many well-regarded critics praised the 
novel in print throughout those decades.69 The decades- 
long uncertainty about the legal status of Lawrence’s Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover and the Supreme Court’s upholding of a 
ban on Edmund Wilson’s Memoirs of Hecate County in 1948 


reminded American publishers that anything other than 
Ulysses itself could not be guaranteed legal freedom.70 
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position occupied by Call It Sleep in the 1940s and 1950s is 
highlighted by a moment of testimony from one of the 
American trials of Lady Chatterley’s Lover in 1959. The critic 
Alfred Kazin was on the stand, testifying in defense of 
Lawrence’s novel. A defense attorney asked him whether 
there was any taboo language in Lawrence’s book that he 
had “not seen in reputable and publicly accepted novels of 
the last several decades.” Kazin answered, cryptically, “l 
know of a book which has not been banned and in which 


each one of these words occur.” While it is possible Kazin 
was referring to some other book, it seems plausible that the 
book he had in mind was Call It Sleep—which he had praised 
enthusiastically a few years earlier in a sSymposium—but 
that he deliberately avoided mentioning its title so as to 
Shield it from the attention of would-be censors.71 It does 
not seem to be entirely a coincidence that only after Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover and Tropic of Cancer had been vindicated 
by the courts, making clear to American publishers that no 
longer would books be suppressed because of these taboo 
words, was Call It Sleep republished as an inexpensive 
paperback, in which format it sold nearly a million copies. It 
did so not under the banner of daring obscene modernism 
triumphant over prudish Victorianism, though—which is how 
Joyce, Lawrence, and Miller are remembered—but rather as 
part of a postwar white-ethnic revival.72 Thanks to unlucky 
timing and the contingency of the history of literary 
obscenity in the United States, the book was never officially 
suppressed, and so while Roth was never threatened with 
jail, neither did he receive the speaker’s benefit that was 
due to him. 


The Rewards of Graphic Sexuality in the 
1970s: Will Eisner and Jules Feiffer 


If the careers of Liveright and Samuel Roth suggest how 
necessary financial and social resources were for those who 
attempted to use obscenity to catapult themselves from 
social marginality into literary respectability, the history of 
Call It Sleep demonstrates how dynamic obscenity has been: 
taboo words that in the 1920s and 1930s could earn one a 
role among the cultural avant-garde had become safe and 
acceptable, even de rigueur, by the late 1960s. According to 
one count, seven of the ten best-selling U.S. novels of 1969 
included the word fuck.73 
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of course, still do cultural work in the 1970s and 1980s— 
indeed, we will see that it turned out still to be useful for 
Jews who hoped to accrue cultural prestige with their art— 
though most of the variables (obscenity, art, prestige) had 
by then been shifted places in the field of literary 
production. What had formerly been criminally obscene, for 
one thing, was now legal, and Jewishness, for another, was 
no longer marginal in American literary and popular culture. 
The graphic representations of sexuality by the Jewish 
pioneers of the so-called graphic novel (that is, literary 
comic book) in the late 1970s and early 1980s reflects these 
transformations.74 


What remained marginalized in the 1970s was the comic 
book as a literary medium. Even though comics had been in 
more or less continuous, popular use since the rise of 
newspaper comic strips in the 1890s, they received precious 
little respect from institutions of cultural prestige.75 How 
could this persistently disreputable form begin to attract the 
sort of critical attention and prestige typically reserved for 
literature? As this story is usually told, a handful of 
innovative comic books—Frank Miller’s The Dark Knight 
Returns, Alan Moore’s Watchmen, and Art Spiegelman’s 
Maus—proved to critics and audiences in the mid-1980s that 
comic books could be every bit as skillful, as historically 
engaged, and as self-reflexive as the prose fiction that had 
by then already been widely canonized as American literary 
postmodernism.76 Yet historical engagement and self- 
reflexivity were not the only, and perhaps not the key, 
factors in endowing comics with this new prestige. 


The major impediment to the /ittérisation 77 of comic books, 
after all, had not been any sense that their creators were 
unskilled or simplistic but rather the very old idea that the 
form itself—in fact, any story told primarily as a combination 


of printed words and illustrations—was ideally suited to 
children, immature adolescents, and childlike, illiterate 
adults.78 While copious evidence has always existed to 
counter this idea, the prejudice remained ubiquitous in the 
comics industry into the postwar period.79 Will Eisner 
captures the spirit of the Golden and Silver Ages of comics 
in his remark that “between 1940 and the early sixties the 
industry commonly accepted the profile of the comic book 
reader as that of a ‘10-year-old from lowa.’”80 To transform 
the lowly comic book into the respected graphic novel, its 
creators needed to demonstrate that the proper reader for 
their work was not a semiliterate child 
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intelligent adult. As Lawrence Levine’s classic work on 
cultural hierarchy Highbrow/Lowbrow explains, “shared 
culture”—art that is “the property of many groups, the 
companion to a wide spectrum of other cultural genres”—is, 
precisely because of its accessibility, less powerful to 
“bestow distinction” on its audiences. Shakespeare and 
opera were so popular in 19th-century America, he explains, 
that they had to be “‘res-cued’ from the marketplace” so as 
to become high culture.81 In those examples, the audiences 
that needed to be excluded were immigrants and the poor; 
for comic books, the readers that needed excluding were 
children and immature adults. 


In this sense, books such as Maus and The Dark Knight 
Returns, genuinely important and influential as they were, 
cannot be properly understood as the key texts in the rise of 
the graphic novel as a prestigious form. The intricacy and 
brilliance of their technical and narrative achievements did 
not limit their audiences to adult readers any more than 
Winsor McCay’s or George Herriman’s had half a century 
earlier. Children’s librarians regularly recommend Maus and 
The Dark Knight Returns to other librarians and K-12 


teachers; one professional educator, writing in School 
Library Journal, warns her colleagues that 


“there are several critically acclaimed graphic novels 
essential for building a core adult collection but 
inappropriate for your library’s children or young adult 
section,” and she then goes on to recommend Spiegelman’s 
and Miller’s books for young audiences, reporting with 
regard to Miller’s, “I’ve never met a reader who didn’t love 
this book, especially preteen and teenage boys.”82 Maus is 
often assigned in American public schools as required 
reading for children as young as eleven.83 


Two graphic novels that appeared earlier did effectively 
exclude children and adolescents from their audiences.84 
These are among the works that, in the words of that school 
librarian, are “essential” for 


“adult” readers but “inappropriate for [a] library’s children 
or young adult section”: inappropriate because they were 
“graphic” in the sense, available to English speakers at least 
since 1856, of “explicit, esp. in the depiction of sex or 
violence.” (Etymology is, in this instance, by no means a 
clear indicator of the word’s meaning: even though graphic 
takes on this connotation along with the rise of the term 
pornographic, that term derives its suffix from the Greek 
graphos, that is, “writing,” as in “writing about prostitutes,” 
and this sense of graphic as “writing” has 
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either of the particular senses of graphic—illustrated and 
explicit—that are relevant to the graphic novel.)85 These 
books, by Will Eisner and Jules Feiffer, established an adult 
audience for comics and thus advanced the literary 
legitimacy of the graphic novel through graphic displays of 
sexuality. 


This was an insightful response to the persistent association 
of comics with children, given the legal and social discourse 
about children and obscenity that developed in the United 
States in the 1970s. After broad latitude in the graphic 
representation of sexuality in fiction had been legalized by 
American courts in Memoirs v. Massachusetts (1966), 
ensuing judicial decisions insisted on a distinction between 
what can be shown to adult audiences and what can be 
shown to children.86 As Justice Brennan wrote in Ginsberg v. 
New York (1968), even if some materials are “not obscene 
for adults, ... the State has power to adjust the definition of 
obscenity as applied to minors.”87 This idea met widespread 
approval. In a 1978 editorial, the Los Angeles Times argued 
against enforcing obscenity laws in general but proclaimed 
that “common sense dictates that children should be 
protected from obscenity.”88 The Supreme Court ratified 
such “common sense” repeatedly in cases such as FCC v. 
Pacifica (1978) and Pinkus v. United States (1978), 
hammering home a message with which the majority of 
Americans seem to have agreed: there should be a 
differential standard of obscenity that protects children from 
graphic representations of sexuality that are legal for 
adults.89 This helps to explain why Maurice Sendak’s 
picture book /n the Night Kitchen (1970) stirred up 
controversy as late as 1972 with its simple representation of 
a boy’s penis.90 As Perry Nodelman has noted, the question 
at issue in debates about Sendak’s book was “whether 
penises should be on view at all in children’s books, not the 
question about whether [Sendak’s] particular depiction was 
meant to be sexually enticing.”91 If its images had been 
construed as “sexually enticing,” there is no question, under 
Ginsberg and later decisions, that U.S. law would have 
deemed them unfit for children. 


Creating comics in this context, Eisner and Feiffer displayed 
genitalia in unmistakably sexual contexts within their works, 


making clear that their books could not possibly be intended 
for children or young adults.92 At the same time, these 
authors eschewed the pornotopic aesthetics of previous 
sexually explicit comic books, whether the ubiquitous 
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the underground comix that flourished in the 1960s, both of 
which genres frequently and characteristically included 
images of exaggerated, erect, ejaculating phalluses.93 
Instead, they presented standard tropes of graphic sexual 
realism: highly detailed representations of sexual failure, 
disappointment, and disillusionment.94 


In Eisner’s story “Cookalein,” in A Contract with God (1978), 
for example, sexual escapades turn out to be, without 
exception, disillusioning experiences. A fifteen-year-old 
claiming to be nineteen is seduced by a married woman, but 
their coupling ends, miserably, in the boy’s premature 
ejaculation and the appearance of the woman’s husband. 
Meanwhile, a young couple court while pretending to bea 
wealthy entrepreneur and an heiress; it is when they are 
sexually intimate that they discover that neither of them is 
really rich, which leads the young man to attempt to rape 
the woman. Even that is a failure (we later learn he “didn’t 
even penetrate”).95 Eisner’s story “The Super” 


concerns a man who papers his walls with pornographic 
posters and pin-up calendars and succumbs to temptation 
when a ten-year-old girl offers him a glance at her genitals 
for a nickel. After briefly lifting her dress, the girl poisons the 
man’s dog, steals his money, and exposes him as a pervert; 
rather than face arrest as a child molester, the super shoots 
himself. That story, then, far from evincing commitment to 
the presentations of sexually explicit images, seems to be a 
morality tale about how a pornography addiction can lead a 
man to pedophilia and then suicide. The narrative’s concern 


about the danger of sexual spectacle is also mirrored in 
Eisner’s management of sexual display: in Contract, he 
includes explicit renderings of a woman’s pudendum and 
pubic hair and of naked, sexually engaged male and female 
bodies, but in several places he avoids explicit 
representation of sex. In “The Super,” specifically, the key 
moment—the super’s glance at the ten-year-old’s genitals— 
is presented through a cropping of the frame and a quick 
shift of perspective that allow Eisner to represent the super’s 
desire to look while keeping the object of his gaze invisible 
to the reader.96 The text thus implies that an explicit 
illustration of a young woman’s genitalia might pose a risk 
to the reader just as it does to the fictional super. 


Feiffer’s graphic novel Tantrum (1979) similarly presents 
nudity only at narrative moments of sexual frustration. Early 
on, Feiffer depicts the protagonist’s wife naked in their bed, 
her nipple and the cleavage 
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clearly delineated as she reaches out to her husband, who is 
cowering, turned away from her, eyes wild and unfocused. 
The illustration does not function as titillation—indeed, the 
woman’s bare breast eerily echoes, in size and shape, her 
unmet eye—but rather signals the protagonist’s isolation 
and inability to derive sexual satisfaction from his 
marriage.97 The narrative climax of Tantrum is an even 
more dramatic scene of sexual failure: the protagonist, who 
at the outset of the story has magically transformed into an 
infant while maintaining his adult mind and desires, has 
insinuated himself with an exaggerat-edly buxom secretary 
and joins her for a bath. She proceeds to wash his 


“face,” “arms,” and “chest,” but as her hands descend lower 
on his body, her dialogue breaks off (“then we wash—”). At 
this moment, the narrative premise collapses, denying the 


character the sexual satisfaction he has longed for: he 
reverts to adult form and dashes naked away from the 
bathtub. As he does, his limp penis and his testicles dangle 
prominently at the center of a page.98 As in Eisner’s 
Contract, sexual explicitness here proffers an emphatic icon 
of sexual failure. 


In Highbow/Lowbrow, Levine explains that “exoteric or 
popular art is transformed into esoteric or high art precisely 
at that time when it in fact becomes esoteric, that is, when it 
becomes or is rendered inaccessible to the types of people 
who appreciated it earlier.”"99 By including these images, 
Eisner and Feiffer render these comics at least in principle 
inaccessible to children and, thus, as appropriate only for 
adult audiences. Their goal was unambiguously to transform 
comics into 


“high art.” Eisner said that he seized on the words “graphic 
novel” in the hopes they would assist him “to develop... 
viable literature in this medium.”100 From the 1940s until 
his death, he consistently selected the words “novel” and 
“literature” to describe what he hoped to achieve in 
comics.101 Feiffer’s notes for a 1979 speech clarify this 
further: “All my life victim / Conflicting ambitions / 1.2 b 
cartoonist / other, 2 b writer. / 


Cartooning was fun / Writing was prestigious. ... I had the 
ambitions of a cartoonist & class pretensions of s.w. [a 
serious writer]... .4 20 yrs or more | suspected | knew the 
answer 2 this dilemma Write a cartoon novel”—or, as he 
called it in a contemporaneous lecture, a “graphic 
novel.”102 


If an engagement with obscenity was one key technique 
through which lowbrow comic books were transformed into 
literary graphic 
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late 1970s and early 1980s, is it meaningful that two Jews, 
Eisner and Feiffer, seized on this approach? The short 
answer is that it has nothing to do with any essential Jewish 
relationship with obscenity or visual representation and 
everything to do with the position of Jews in the U.S. culture 
industries. By the mid-1970s, Jewishness was just about 
coterminous with cultural and literary prestige in the United 
States. American Jewish writers won the top prize in the 
prestigious O. 


Henry Awards six times in the 1970s, as well as Nobel prizes 
in literature in 1976 and 1978. Key editors at many of the 
most venerated publishing firms were Jewish; the houses 
started by Jews in the interwar years had expanded, and 
Random House, in particular, had grown by 1975 into an 
industry-dominating company with revenues of almost $100 
million annually.103 Many influential participants in the 
system of literary production, from the book reviewers to the 
buyers and agents, were also Jewish. The proportion of Jews 
on the faculties of English literature departments did not 
rise as rapidly as it did on law faculties and in history 
departments, but Jews still accounted for 13% of English 
professors “in the better universities” by the mid-1970s.104 


So when Feiffer kidded about sharing the pretensions of a 
serious writer, he knew whereof he spoke. He was friendly 
with Philip Roth, Bernard Malamud, and a number of the 
other Jewish authors who had been hailed throughout the 
1970s as the leading American literary practitioners and 
who had received exactly the sort of adulation that Feiffer 
yearned for but never quite received. Eisner’s comparison of 
his own output to that of the postwar American Jewish 
literati was, meanwhile, straightforward. “I’ve read The 
Adventures of Augie March,” he once remarked. “I want to 
tell you that Bellow is doing nothing more than what I’m 


doing. ... He got a Nobel Prize from that. I’ve been selling 
the same pretzel on the same street corner.”105 Any writer 
or artist, in any field, might have envied Bellow’s massive 
international fame, but it is hardly surprising that an artist 
from a background as similar to Bellow’s as Eisner was would 
have wanted a piece of the action. 


Eisner and Feiffer had established themselves as comics 
creators in the 1940s, when doing so was a way to earn 
money for talented kids without tuition money for art school 
or collegel106 and when Jewishness was—as Henry Roth 
knew well—something of a disadvantage in many areas of 
the U.S. culture industries. Eisner and Feiffer pioneered 
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novel four decades later, when Jewishness was not only no 
longer an obstacle to accruing cultural prestige but a 
significant aid in obtaining it. As Pierre Bourdieu notes, “The 
propensity to move towards the economically most risky 
positions, and above all the capacity to persist in them (a 
condition for all avant-garde undertakings which precede 
the demands of the market), even when they secure no 
short-term economic profit, seem to depend to a large extent 
on possession of substantial economic and social 
capital.”107 Not only were Eisner and Feiffer both financially 
secure when they embarked on these projects, but they also 
possessed the cultural capital conferred on them by decades 
of work, as well as the advantages, in terms of what Richard 
Brodhead has called 


“literary access,” conferred on them by their personal and 
professional connections with the American literary 
establishment.108 


There was not any inevitability with which Jews supported 
their work; Eisner’s Contract with God could just as easily be 


rejected by Oscar Dystel, the chairman and CEO of Bantam 
Books, as Feiffer’s could be immediately accepted by his old 
friend Robert Gottlieb, who was then editor in chief and 
publisher of Knopf.109 But the fact that Eisner could arrange 
a meeting with Dystel—who, as it happens, was born in the 
Bronx, a child of immigrant parents who met in a garment 
factory—distinguished him from the young underground 
comix artists of the 1960s who did not typically share such 
life experiences with leading publishing executives.110 The 
publisher who did finally market Contract, Norman Goldfine, 
was an old friend of Eisner’s who worked with him on 
commercial publishing projects and who identified with 
Eisner’s stories of Jewish family life in the Bronx.111 Upon 
the publication of Contract and Tantrum, they were 
unhesitatingly received as contributions to the field of 
American Jewish literature and immediately compared, 
deservedly or not, to works of such Jewish writers as Bernard 
Malamud, Philip Roth, Isaac Bashevis Singer, Franz Kafka, 
and Woody Allen.112 


The value of Eisner’s and Feiffer’s accumulated cultural 
capital can be highlighted through a comparison to the early 
career of Harvey Pekar. Jewish like them, he also aspired to 
produce comics for serious adult readers (in 1979, he 
expressed in print his hope of going beyond 


“the guys who do that animal comic an’ super-hero stuff ” as 
well as the 


“underground comics”: “You c’n do as much with comics,” he 
wrote, 


“as the novel or movies or plays or anything”).113 But 
Pekar, who was 
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younger than Feiffer and twenty years younger than Eisner, 
could not himself draw and had had relatively little 
experience in any creative field. He lived far from the seats 
of literary and cultural power, in Cleveland, and he had few 
connections to American literary institutions, unless one 
counts his friendship with the celebrated underground 
comix artist R. Crumb. So despite having begun to self- 
publish gritty, realistic comics stories in the mid-1970s, it 
took a decade of commitment to a virtually nonexistent 
readership before Pekar finally achieved what Eisner and 
Feiffer had done half a decade earlier with considerably less 
struggle. In the mid-1980s, that is, he gathered a selection 
of his comics stories into a trade book that was taken 
seriously as literature.114 Notably, while some of Pekar’s 
earliest stories had contained almost Tijuana Bible-like 
graphic sexual images that were consistent with the 
aesthetics of the underground comix, his first book, 
published as a Doubleday paperback, excluded those 
particular stories in favor of less sexually explicit ones about 
art and politics. 


That book of Pekar’s stories appeared in 1986, the same 
year that Spiegelman’s Maus was transformed from an insert 
in an avant-garde comix magazine to a widely accessible 
book and while Frank Miller’s The Dark Knight Returns and 
Alan Moore’s Watchmen were busily deconstructing the 
superhero genre. Each of those projects, in its own way— 


through postmodern self-reflexivity, historical and generic 
engagements, and aesthetic innovation—advanced the case 
for the legitimacy of the graphic novel. But half a decade 
earlier, two established comics creators had gotten there 
first, inaugurating the American tradition of the graphic 
novel with explicit displays of sexuality, motivated by their 


yearning for the respect that they deserved as American 
Jewish story-tellers and artists. 


The Speaker's Benefit Changes 


The case of the graphic novel demonstrates that a 
“speaker’s benefit” 


for the explicit representation of sexuality persisted in the 
United States even beyond the period that stretches from 
the establishment of obscenity law in the late 19th century 
to the liberalization of that discourse in the 1960s. It also 
makes clear, however, that the particulars of the speaker’s 
benefit changed along with the social and legal discourses 
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obscenity and other shifts in American culture. Whereas in 
the interwar period an embrace of obscenity could be 
incorporated into an avant-garde pose, by the last few 
decades of the 20th century obscenity was transformed into 
a marker of artistic legitimacy in the face of an increasingly 
hegemonic commercial market that demands that culture be 
“family friendly.” The artists deploying obscenity by then 
were just as likely to be of retirement age as young turks. 
And, just as importantly, in the four short decades of 
Eisner’s and Feiffer’s careers, Jews transitioned from 
occupying relatively marginal positions in American culture 
to comparatively dominant ones. 


The utility of obscenity as a medium of exchange that can 
transform financial or social capital into cultural capital 
cannot be assumed to operate except in relation toa 
complementary set of historical circumstances, such as 
those at work in the 1920s. It was the social and cultural 
marginalization of Jews in the first half of the 20th century in 
the United States, and the concurrent stasis in the legal 


discourse of obscenity, that created opportunities for 
insightful participants in the culture, such as Horace 
Liveright, to benefit from the situation. Understanding this 
helps both to explain why Jews, from Liveright to Eisner, 
engaged in the defense and circulation of obscenity and to 
appreciate the consequences of their interventions for the 
development of contemporary American culture. 


3 
Otherfuckers and Motherfuckers 


Reproduction and Allegory in Philip Roth and Adele Wiseman 
Another way that the debates about the law of obscenity 
resonated with particular intensity for some American Jews is 
in relation to their shifting anxieties about reproduction, 
both biological and cultural. The emphasis on reproduction 
in rabbinic Judaism would be hard to overstate: it is 
frequently noted that the first mitzvah (commandment) that 
appears in the Torah is 6@@:K 
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“( pru urvu), in Genesis 1:28. Typically 


translated as “Be fruitful and multiply,” this conveys the 
divine imperative to reproduce. As basic a command as this 
may seem, rabbinical tradition anticipated contemporary 
theorists such as Pierre Bourdieu in acknowledging the 
complex interweaving of the biological and the cultural in 
processes of reproduction, and individual Jews and Jewish 
communities have often understood reproduction and its 
challenges in vastly divergent ways.1 


To be specific, American Jews’ attitudes toward reproduction 
have shifted dramatically in the period between the 
establishment of modern obscenity laws in the 1870s and 
the present. In the late 19th and early 20th centuries, many 
American Jews resisted the Comstock laws (which 
criminalized both sexual representation and the circulation 
of information about birth control) because their anxieties 
about Jewish overpopulation made individual control of 
biological reproduction seem necessary, especially as it 
pertained to the marketing of contraception and making 
abortion accessible to poor, urban immigrants. 


Between the 1920s and 1960s, the symbolic subject of 
contraception 99 
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beyond the crushingly poor (prototypically Jewish) “factory 
girl” to the middle-class (often Jewish) working woman. 


This transformation of reproductive rights from an issue 
understood to affect the urban poor to one meaningful as a 
broader cause can be traced in nationally celebrated literary 
texts, too; in the postwar period, such texts went so far as to 
count even male, Jewish intellectuals among the potential 
victims of anticontraception Comstockery. That historical 
trajectory, in which American Jews contributed to the 
legitimation and normalization of birth control and abortion 
from the beginning of the Comstock laws to their 
overturning, met its countertendency in the postwar 
decades, when, in the wake of the Holocaust, American 
Jewish leaders began to see contraception and abortion as 
threats to the wan-ing Jewish population. 


Surveying these legal and cultural engagements, this 
chapter turns to focus on the literature of the 1960s and 
1970s, examining how novels of that period use explicit 


representations of sexuality, formerly prohibited as obscene, 
to allegorize the particular Jewish reproductive anxieties of 
that moment—specifically, fears about the failures of Jewish 
cultural reproduction, that is, of American Jews’ inability to 
produce identifi-ably Jewish offspring—in ways that revisited 
traditional Jewish literary tropes, revivifying them to reflect 
on and to resonate in the postwar period. This chapter 
demonstrates how, for American Jews, the stakes of the law 
of obscenity, and of the constraints it placed on reproductive 
freedom and literary expression, changed with Jewish 
demographics—and that obscenity, in the age of its 
liberalization, made possible the reinvigoration of a set of 
classic Jewish narrative tropes. 


Comstock and Sadie Sachs 


The 1873 federal statute that has been called the Comstock 
Act, in tribute to its most ardent proponent, forthrightly 
criminalized the mailing of any “obscene, lewd, or lascivious 
book, pamphlet, picture, paper, print, or other publication of 
an indecent character” but also “any article or thing 
designed or intended for the prevention of conception or 
producing an abortion... [and] any written or printed card, 
circular, book, pamphlet, advertisement or notice of any 
kind giving information, directly or indirectly, where, or how, 
or of whom, or by what means 
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mentioned may be obtained or made.”2 The Comstock Act, 
in other words, yoked together textual explicitness about 
sex, birth control devices, and information about abortion 
into one conceptual category, presenting itself as a means 
through which the Christian establishment could rein in the 
excesses of what it understood as sinful, un-Christian 
sexuality.3 


Notwithstanding the religious imperative commanding Jews 
to reproduce, there was little support among American Jews 
for the Comstock Act. Indeed, as mentioned in the 
introduction, those laws were passed in part so as to give 
Comstock an edge over abortionists as well as 
manufacturers and distributors of birth control devices, a 
number of whom were deliberately identified in Comstock’s 
papers and in the press as Jewish.4 That generation of 
abortionists and entrepreneurs of the 1870s left little 
testimony as to why they took up this particular line of work, 
but it is clear that Jews who engaged in such activities in the 
following decades, particularly after eastern European 
refugees began flooding into New York City in the 1880s, 
recognized the burden the Comstock Act placed on 
immigrant women who could not afford to cede control over 
their sexual reproduction to the government or to self- 
appointed moral authorities. 


By the mid-1880s, hundreds of thousands of impoverished 
Jewish immigrants lived in desperate conditions in urban 
ghettos, and for these Jews even one additional unplanned 
pregnancy could be a grievous financial burden.5 Other 
immigrants to the United States, including plenty of Irish, 
Italians, and Poles, lived in relatively similar straits, but Jews 
were generally more open to birth control and abortion 
because no absolute opposition to such practices inhered in 
rabbinic discourse, and, in any case, Jewish religious leaders 
exercised less influence over American Jews than Catholic 
leaders did over American Catholics.6 


Poor Jews felt the need for birth control themselves, and 
many wealthy or socially established Jews felt responsible 
for disseminating birth control information to alleviate the 
suffering of their coreligionists and particularly of poor 
Jewish women. The anarchist Emma Goldman, for one, felt 
that information about birth control was especially relevant 


to Jewish immigrants. In her autobiography, she recalls, “[I 
decided] 


to make public the knowledge of contraceptives, particularly 
at my Yiddish meetings, because the women on the East 
Side needed that 
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Goldman’s many clashes with the Comstock Act were not 
limited to her dissemination of birth control information (as 
the act had been tailored in 1908 also to target anarchist 
publications), but the criminalization of birth control by 
Comstockery offered her one compelling reason to oppose 
it.8 Goldman’s associate Margaret Sanger, the celebrated 
Catholic-born crusader credited with the popularization of 
contraception in America, often explained that her 
inspiration to devote her life to disseminating birth control 
information was “a small, slight Russian Jewess, about 
twenty-eight years old,” named Sadie Sachs, who died from 
complications related to pregnancy after being refused 
information about contraception by a doctor.9 While 
scholars have raised doubts about the veracity of Sanger’s 
anecdote, that she chose repeatedly to tell her own 
narrative of vocation in this way, with a Jewish (rather than 
an Italian or Irish or Polish) immigrant woman as her 
representative martyr to Comstockery, reflects the 
positioning of the poor Jewish immigrant woman as the 
paradigmatic beneficiary of this phase of U.S. reproductive- 
rights activism.10 


Part of the reason a Jewish woman could serve in this 
symbolic role was that, as noted earlier, the American Jewish 
community mounted less resistance to birth control activism 
than other immigrant communities. Sanger founded the first 
U.S. birth control clinic in Brownsville, Brooklyn, on October 
16, 1916, and later noted why she had selected that 


neighborhood: “here in this Jewish community | need have 
no misgivings over breaking of windows or hurling of 
insults.”11 The receptivity of the American Jews of this 
period to birth control and abortion activism can also be 
observed in the range of Yiddish-language texts and plays 
that treated the subject. Ben-Zion Liber’s oft-reprinted and 
revised 1915 pamphlet Dos geshlekhts lebn fun man un froy 
(The sexual life of man and woman), for example, devotes 
attention to birth control among other aspects of sexual 
hygiene.12 In a preface, Liber notes that he could have 
simply translated another book on the subject—indeed, 
Sanger’s What Every Girl Should Know and Auguste Forel’s 
The Sexual Question were soon thereafter translated into 
Yiddish, likewise discussing abortion and birth controll13— 
but he explains why he had written his own book: “to speak 
from the perspective of the Yiddish reader, and for the 
Yiddish reader, whose needs | know so well.”14 The Yiddish 
theater foregrounded birth control in productions such as 
Birth 
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Suicide, which premiered in New York in July 1916, and A 
Woman's Duty in Birth Control, which played in Chicago.15 
As will be discussed in chapter 4, because such texts and 
performances circulated in Yiddish, they almost never 
encountered government suppression, unlike Sanger’s 
pamphlets in English. In the years that followed, Jewish 
women and men played key roles in the contraception 
movement. The medical director of Sanger’s Birth Control 
Clinical Research Bureau of New York beginning in 1923 was 
a pioneering female Jewish doctor, Hannah Mayer Stone, 
who was also the physician Sanger chose to represent the 
movement in an orchestrated test of obscenity law, the key 
case that became known as United States v. One Package of 
Japanese Pessaries (1936).16 The historian Hasia Diner 
identifies half a dozen other Jewish women who ran birth 
control clinics in the interwar years and notes that as late as 
1939, the biologist Raymond Pearl remarked in The Natural 
History of Population that “urban American Jews constitute 
the most ardent birth-controlling group in the population. 
Regardless of economic or educational status the Jews seem 
overwhelmingly to be of the opinion that contraception is 
the thing.”17 


The acceptance of birth control by the American Jewish 
community may have contributed to the motivation for 
individual Jewish entrepreneurs and doctors to produce and 
distribute contraceptives, even when they were not 
themselves part of the vast multitude of eastern European 
Jewish immigrants. The leading American producer of 
condoms in the first half of the 20th century, and the creator 
of the iconic Ramses brand, was a German Jewish immigrant, 
Julius Schmid, who began to manufacture condoms in 1883 
as a black-market sideline while earning seven dollars a 
month cleaning animal intestines at a sausage-casing 


factory. Schmid’s workshop was raided by Comstock in 1890, 
and he was arrested, convicted, and fined for those 
activities; but he persevered and by World War | had 
become the official vendor of prophylactics to the U.S. 
military.18 On the other end of the spectrum of 
respectability was Dr. Abraham Jacobi, likewise a German 
Jewish immigrant. Rather than an entrepreneur, though, 
Jacobi was, as one medical historian has phrased it, “the 
founder of American pediatrics, and one of the most 
influential American physicians of the late nineteenth and 
early twenti-eth centuries.” He had arrived in New York in 
1853 and committed himself to serving poor immigrants in 
the Kleindeutschland neighborhood. 
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excluded from the German medical community in New York, 
both as a former radical and as a Jew, he persevered and 
rose to national prominence in his profession.19 As 
president of the American Medical Association in 1912- 
1913, Jacobi became one of the first nationally prominent 
doctors to speak out in favor of birth control, and, 
introducing a book on the subject of contraception, he 
derided the Comstock Act, noting that “our Federal and state 
laws on the subject of prevention are grievously wrong and 
unjust. It is important that these laws be repealed at the 
earliest possible moment.”20 


Of course, Jewish medical professionals and entrepreneurs 
must have been motivated in their support of reproductive 
rights by many considerations irrespective of their ethnicity 
or religion. By the time Jacobi announced his support of birth 
control, he had been an attending physician on the staff of 
Mount Sinai Hospital in New York City for half a century, and 
in that role he had certainly witnessed the suffering of 
innumerable Jewish immigrants who had a desperate need 
for birth control information. But he had also worked at other 


local hospitals and would likely have understood himself as 
aiming to improve the health not just of Jewish children but 
of all American children and of poor ones especially.21 Still, 
the Jewish community’s relative acceptance of contraception 
and abortion may have at least removed one significant 
obstacle toward such work that would have been present for 
some non-Jews in these professions.22 


Defending Contraception and Obscenity Together: Harriet 
Pilpel In the 1920s and 1930s, birth control began to be 
represented in American literature as the prerogative of 
middle-class women (and sometimes men), rather than 
simply as a necessity for Sadie Sachs and her fellow 
tenement-dwelling immigrant factory girls.23 If birth control 
and abortion remained illegal in many places and situations, 
such services were nonetheless by then widely available, 
and novelists and memoir-ists could treat the question of 
birth control and abortion not only from the perspective of 
the desperate poor but more frequently as a means through 
which working women made choices, for better and worse, 
about their personal and professional lives. By the mid- 
1930s, obscenity laws no longer officially yoked together 
literary representations of 
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about birth control under the category of obscenity, but 
talking about these two behaviors together began to make 
sense for a different reason—because, as the literary scholar 
Alan Ackerman has pointed out, increasingly women’s 
choices about birth control and abortion were choices about 
their careers, literary and otherwise.24 


Lillian Hellman, who attended Columbia and New York 
Universities before taking a job reading manuscripts at Boni 
& Liveright (the publisher of American modernism discussed 
in chapter 2), describes how on the morning after her first 


abortion, in 1925, she returned to the office, where Horace 
Liveright himself offered her “a glass of mid-morning 
champagne.”25 The recollection emphasizes that abortion 
was what allowed Hellman to continue participating in 
Liveright’s raucous, hard-drinking literary organization. Tess 
Slesinger’s 1934 novel The Unpossessed dramatizes the link 
between a woman’s reproductive and professional decisions 
in its final chapter, in which Maggie Flinders reflects that she 
and her husband, self-conscious “intellectuals,” have 
aborted “a baby for economic freedom which meant that two 
of them would work in offices instead of one of them only... 
[and] for intellectual freedom which meant that they 
smoked their cigarettes bitterly and looked out of the 
windows of a taxi onto streets and people and stores and 
hated them all.”26 Maggie resents her husband’s having 
compelled her to abort a pregnancy because she 
understands that he has done so not out of financial 
desperation but rather as a choice about the professional 
and “intellectual” lives he wants them to lead. 


While the courts separated birth control and abortion from 
the legal category of obscenity in United States v. One 
Package in 1936, the Comstockian association of the two 
issues continued to exert influence on the imagination of 
activists and artists.27 The enduring consequences of the 
Original linkage between these issues is apparent in the 
career of Harriet F. Pilpel (1911-1991), a pioneering lawyer 
and stalwart opponent of both prongs of the Comstock 
Act.28 Pilpel graduated Vassar in 1932, having written her 
senior thesis on censorship, and went on to Columbia Law 
School, where she stood second in her class and served as 
the articles editor of the Columbia Law Review. The New York 
judge who regularly hired Columbia’s second-best student 
told her flatly that he refused to employ a female clerk, and 
most New York law firms discriminated openly against both 
women and Jews at the time. Pilpel set 
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the firm of Greenbaum, Wolff, and Ernst. Morris Ernst had 
made a name for himself through his successful defenses 
against obscenity charges as counsel both for authors and 
publishers, most famously in the U/ysses case, and for birth 
control advocates such as Mary Ware Dennett. Pilpel 
devoted herself to defending obscenity, in both of these 
senses, throughout her career. 


Pilpel is mostly remembered now for serving as general 
counsel to Planned Parenthood during the decades in which 
abortion was legalized by the Supreme Court, as well as for 
her leadership role at the ACLU. She insisted, in a crucial 
1964 address, that the latter organization dedicate itself to 
the defense of women’s reproductive rights and of civil 
liberties for gay men and lesbians, which it had refused to 
do up to that point.29 Less frequently recalled are Pilpel’s 
contributions as a tire-less anticensorship advocate in both 
professional and popular forums. 


She argued against movie censorship in the New York Times 
in 1946, anticipating that the Supreme Court would reverse 
its 1915 decision and offer First Amendment protection to 
film, as it did a few years after her article.30 In 1957, she 
won the Kinsey Institute the right to import sexually explicit 
materials for scholarly study.31 As a monthly columnist for 
Publisher’s Weekly for decades, she kept authors and editors 
informed about relevant developments in law, including the 
changes in the enforcement and legal meaning of 
obscenity.32 One indicator of Pilpel’s prominence within the 
cultural as well as legal sphere was an article, 


“Lady Chatterley and the Courts,” which appeared in the 
1960 issue of New World Writing, alongside an early story by 
Thomas Pynchon and the first publication of Tillie Olsen’s 
“Tell Me a Riddle.”33 


Approaching the Comstock Act from the perspective of a 
female professional, Pilpel understood the threats of 
obscenity laws better than many male First Amendment 
lawyers. It was typical of them to quail or prevaricate when 
they considered the consequences of their legal victories. 
Pilpel’s mentor, Ernst, in 1970 decried the use of “the four- 
letter word, out of context,” as well as “sodomy on the stage 
and masturbation in the public arena,” and Grove Press’s 
lawyer Charles Rembar was, in the words of his cousin and 
client Norman Mailer, “troubled just a hint by the liberties 
[he] won.”34 Pilpel, by contrast, remained steadfast in 
opposition to the law of obscenity, without cavil. In 
Obscenity and the Constitution, a lecture she gave to 
publishing executives in 1973, Pilpel 
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to free expression imposed by recent decisions, particularly 
Miller v. California, and argued for a redoubled commitment 
to First Amendment protections, broadly interpreted. “There 
should be as free a marketplace for sexual ideas and 
descriptions,” she thundered, “as we have now with 
reference to other kinds of ideas and descriptions.”35 
Speculating on why the court had recently retreated from its 
more liberal positions of the 1960s, Pilpel suggested that 
this may have come about because “the Court majority 
consists of middle-aged or elderly gentlemen of the upper 
middle class... [who] are not completely comfortable about 
sex and therefore objectify their subjective concerns” and 
who display “conventional middle class distaste for the 
vulgar and profane.” In contrast, she remarked, “I’m all in 
favor of good taste, but | don’t think it should be enshrined 
as a matter of constitutional law”36—precisely, her remarks 
suggest, because she perceived the Bourdieuian insight that 
“taste” so often works to reproduce the privilege of 
“gentlemen of the upper middle class.” 


Raised as a Reform Jew, active as an adult in the Ethical 
Culture Society, and married to a man who worked for a 
major nonprofit Jewish community agency, the Joint 
Distribution Committee, Pilpel, like most lawyers, never 
seems to have attributed her commitments in the field of 
obscenity law to her Jewishness. But her remarks on the 
subject emphasize the way that prosecutors use “obscenity 
charges as a means of suppressing views which are 
dissident, satirical, irreverent, or merely unpopular”’37 and 
that “censorship of obscenity ... sets the stage fora 
censorship or censorious mentality which can pour over from 
obscenity to other things we may not like”38—arguments, 
as noted in chapter 1, that had particular resonance for 
American Jews who were self-conscious about their 
vulnerability as members of a demographic minority. 


Linking herself to other women who came of age in the 
1920s and 1930s, like Hellman and the fictional Maggie 
Flinders, Pilpel remarked that birth control was necessary, 
given her commitments to her career and family. “Birth 
control and the freedom of women to choose whether or not 
to have children was of burning interest to me,” she noted, 
“partly because | always wanted to have a career and 
children, but if | had no control over when I had the children 
it wouldn’t have been possible for me to plan my career.”39 
It is perhaps just a historical accident that the battles begun 
by Goldman and Sanger to deliver contraception to 
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the turn of the century were fought and largely won, 
decades later, by a professionally empowered Jewish woman, 
but Pilpel’s career exemplifies the transformation of birth 
control from an issue affecting primarily impoverished 
immigrants to one affecting the middle class and suggests 
why many professional women, like her, rejected the 
Comstockian law of obscenity. 


Jewish Intellectuals and Contraception at 
Midcentury: Saul Bellow and Philip Roth 


Pilpel’s career reflects the evolution of the symbolic 
beneficiary of the birth control movement in pace with the 
socioeconomic changes that confronted American women, 
Jews no less than anyone else, with choices to be made 
about motherhood and career. The shift of the imagined 
beneficiary of the movement is also registered in literary 
texts and not coincidentally in the handful of prominent 
fictions that marked the arrival of American Jewish men as 
dominant presences on the postwar literary scene. By the 
mid-1950s, these texts had the temerity not only to figure 
the male Jewish intellectual as a preeminent American type, 
as critics have regularly remarked, but also, more oddly, to 
represent him as the symbolic subject of U.S. contraception 
activism.40 In doing so, these novels about young Jewish 
men present abortion and contraception not primarily as 
technologies for the control of biological reproduction but as 
reflecting the complexities of social and cultural 
reproduction. 


One significant episode in Saul Bellow’s The Adventures of 
Augie March (1953) follows the titular protagonist as he 
supports a friend and housemate, Mimi Villars, who is 
seeking an illegal abortion. Mimi is not, as Augie puts it, “a 
timid little Knocked-up factory girl.”41 While she works as a 
waitress “in a student hashhouse on Ellis Avenue,” 


Mimi is the daughter of a Hollywood actor and “came to 
Chicago to study”; she was “expelled from the university for 
going past the bounds of necking at Greene Hall, in the 
lounge” (234-35) but remains within the orbit of the 
university. Her lover is “a graduate assistant in Political 
Science” (235), so while the couple with the unexpected 


pregnancy is poor, they are a far cry from the blue-collar 
laborers who served, in the first decades of the century, as 
the symbolic subjects of contraception 
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Sadie Sachs (that mythic “Jewess” who inspired Sanger), nor 
is she Roberta Alden, the “poor factory girl” of Theodore 
Dreiser’s An American Tragedy (1925) who, ignorant about 
birth control and unsuccessful in finding an abortionist, is 
murdered by the man who has impregnated her and who 
would rather kill her than marry her.42 


Bellow emphasizes the difference between Mimi and a 
factory girl again when, after the procedure, her heavy 
bleeding and fever impel Augie and another friend of his to 
take her to a hospital. They lie, telling the hospital staff that 
“she’s a working girl and couldn’t have a kid” 


(318). This is what they think the doctors need to hear, but 
in fact, Mimi is an assertive, powerful woman who has 
indicated that she does not see the value in bringing 
another life into a world of pain and difficulty. 


Augie has suggested that she keep the baby, noting that he 
“can’t complain about having been born,” but she disagrees. 
“Maybe you like the way you are,” she tells Augie, “but most 
people suffer from it” (291-92). 


Even if one does not entirely credit Mimi’s bravado in that 
conversation as genuine, her remarks to Augie about 
abortion insistently shift the discussion from one of 
economic necessity to the more philosophical issues of when 
life begins and what responsibilities the living have to the 
not-yet-conceived and not-yet-born. And while the novel 
acknowledges that the problem of contraception is much 
more tangible for women than for men (Mimi makes clear to 


Augie, “you, a man, could talk, but she was the one for 
whom it was the flesh and blood trouble” 


[292]), because the chapter is narrated by Augie and 
presents his experiences of the events around the abortion, 
rather than Mimi’s, emphasis is placed on the consequences 
of a failure of contraception not for her but for him. In the 
midst of this episode, Augie meets up with an old friend, 
Jimmy Klein, who explains how he has wound up “married” 


with “a kid”: “It’s all that you want from life comes to you as 
one single thing—fucking; so you and some nice kid get 
together, and after a while you have more misery than 
before, only now it’s more permanent. .. . | fooled around 
with her, | got her in the family way, and | married her” 


(306-7). To describe the desire that began his troubles, 
Jimmy uses the still somewhat taboo word “fucking,” which, 
like the birth control of which he seems not to have been 
aware and the abortion that he does not seem to have 
considered, was criminalized by the Comstock Act. 
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perspective, sexual desire must be understood as a 
biological trap for men. He describes sex with the same 
analogy of fire-works for the action of erection and 
ejaculation that Joyce does in the 


“Nausicaa” chapter of U/ysses, though what Jimmy 
experiences in the aftermath of his own ejaculation is not 
the mawkish gloom and depres-sion that Bloom feels but 
rather the serious consequences of sexual intercourse 
without contraception: “You're set up like the July fourth 
rocket. ... Just charge enough to explode you. Up. Then the 
stick falls down after the flash. You live to bring up the kid 
and oblige your wife” 


(306-7). 


Jimmy illustrates the potential consequences of the illegality 
and unavailability of contraception and abortion for a young 
intellectual like Augie. What happens to Augie, more 
specifically, as a result of his helping Mamie abort her 
pregnancy is that he loses his chance to vault into bourgeois 
respectability by marrying the wealthy girl to whom he is 
engaged. Augie and Mamie are seen outside the 
abortionist’s office, and word gets back to Augie’s brother 
Simon and to the Magnuses, the parvenu family into which 
Augie had been angling to marry. His prospective father-in- 
law tells him, in no uncertain terms (“No dough if she 
marries you!” [320]), that because word has gotten out 
about his involvement in Mimi’s abortion, Augie will not be 
invited to join the moneyed classes. Even if the girl still 
agrees to marry him, she will be cut off by her family, and 
Lucy chooses to side with her family, not Augie. In this case, 
the stakes of reproductive rights are the line they draw 
between the morality of an up-and-comer like Augie and the 
bourgeois morality of a parvenu family: it is precisely his 
support of a woman’s right to control her biological 
reproduction that ends up enforcing a kind of class 
reproduction. The way Augie has put it is that in his pursuit 
of this girl, “what had to be established was whether [he] 


was qualified in pocket to mix with the sons of established 
fathers” 


(281), and it turns out to be his complicity in Mimi’s abortion 
that renders him disqualified to mix with such sons. 


These turn out to be precisely the same stakes of a conflict 
over contraception in another of the classic works that 
marked the emergence of the postwar generation of 
American Jewish writers, Philip Roth’s novella Goodbye, 


Columbus (1959), which Bellow enthusiastically praised. As 
Beth Widmaier Capo and others have noticed, the series 
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that novella reaches its conclusion turns on birth control: 
Neil Kilugman’s summer girlfriend, Brenda, agrees to acquire 
a diaphragm, and her mother is outraged upon discovering 
it, hidden in a drawer, after Brenda has returned to 
college.43 Just as the discovery of Augie’s involvement in an 
abortion leads Lucy Magnus’s parents to forbid that she 
continue to see him, here again the discovery of Brenda’s 
diaphragm causes her alrightnik parents to forbid her to 
associate with her boyfriend. As in Augie March, here too the 
young man makes clear that the young woman faces a 
choice between her wealthy parents and himself, and here 
again the woman chooses her parents on the basis of the 
financial support that the young intellectual cannot offer. 


“You can go home or not go home,” Neil tells Brenda, 
ostensibly discussing her plans for the Thanksgiving holiday 
but obviously referring to the possibility that she reject her 
parents’ demands and begin a new life with him. Her answer 
echoes her father’s recent demanding letter: “They did send 
me to the best schools, didn’t they? They have given me 
everything I’ve wanted, haven’t they? .. . Then how can | 
not go home?”44 Like Augie’s relationship with Lucy 
Magnus, Neil’s with Brenda promises him entry into a newly 
wealthy family and all that that entails (of which he offers an 
inventory: “gold dinnerware, sporting-goods trees, 
nectarines, garbage disposals, bumpless noses, Patimkin 
Sink, Bonwit Teller” [71]), and Neil’s insistence on Brenda’s 
use of contraception scuppers all that, impeding his upward 
mobility—the irony, of course, being that if Neil had not 
used contraception in his sexual relationship with Brenda, 
the Patimkins would in all likelihood not so easily have been 
able to dispense of him. 


These texts by Bellow and Roth shift the emphasis of literary 
representations of contraception and abortion away from a 
focus on the bodily and social issues these technologies 
raise for women and onto the ramifications of reproductive 
rights, in terms of social and class reproduction, for young 
intellectual men in particular. Accepting abortion and 
contraception, Augie and Neil show themselves to differ 
from their prospective well-to-do in-laws and from the young 
women who choose their parents over their boyfriends (or, in 
Werner Sollors’s still useful terms, who privilege descent 
over consent),45 and the texts in which they appear suggest 
just how deeply entwined the issues of contraception and 
abortion can be with larger social relationships—in 
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the newly wealthy and the upwardly aspirational middle 
Class. 


From Biological to Cultural Reproduction: Letting Go In the 
novel that Roth published after Goodbye, Columbus, he 
addresses at much greater length the relationship between 
biological contraception and reproduction and their ethnic, 
religious, and social analogues, especially as they impinge 
on the fortunes of young Jewish men. That novel, Letting Go 
(1961), can be described as a six-hundred-page meditation 
on the problems of reproduction, in many of its most 
recognizable literal and metaphorical forms, including 
pregnancy, birth control, abortion, the births and deaths of 
children, and the relationships between parents and their 
children—but also, specifically, adoption and religious 
conversion, two processes that attempt to reproduce socially 
what can otherwise be reproduced biologically. The novel 
extends the metaphorization of contraception at work in 
Bellow’s and Roth’s earlier texts and renders explicit the link 
between American debates about reproduction and the laws 


governing it, on the one hand, and the complexities of 
making new Jews, on the other.46 


Letting Go piles up plot points that allow Roth to describe 
the challenges of biological reproduction and their 
consequences for young intellectuals. As in Augie March and 
Goodbye, Columbus, in Letting Go the character who is 
represented as using a diaphragm, and then having an 
abortion, is no poor factory girl. She is a middle-class college 
dropout, Libby, and the father of her child is a young 
Brooklyn-born Jew, working on his doctorate. Much of the 
novel’s plot concerns Libby, though it is less often focused 
directly on her than on the men in her life, particularly her 
husband, Paul Herz, and his fellow graduate student Gabe 
Wallach. After Libby and Paul marry, her birth control fails, 
and Paul convinces her to have an abortion. Later, Libby 
wants to have a child but is told she is now too frail to 
endure pregnancy and child-birth. By the end of the novel, 
she and Paul have adopted a newborn, with considerable 
help from Gabe. In the novel’s other main plot, Gabe dates 
and moves in with Martha Reaganhart, another college 
dropout and a single mother of two children. Most of the 
meager criticism that has addressed Letting Go barely 
mentions any of these events,47 but one 
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achievements of the novel is to illustrate, through Libby and 
Martha, the double bind of pregnancy for a middle-class 
woman with intellectual inclinations in the 1950s, when 
abortions were widely available though still mostly illegal. In 
Libby, Roth depicts the dissatisfaction of such a young 
woman who has chosen to abort a fetus, while Martha 
represents both the joys and hardships associated with a 
young woman’s deliberate decision not to abort unplanned 
pregnancies.48 


What has been even less noted by critics of the novel is the 
perceptiveness of Roth’s treatment of the questions of 
Jewish conversion and adoption, which have since become 
key issues in discussions of Jewish identity. This makes 
Letting Goa prescient exploration of crucial problems of 
Jewish reproduction that would be more widely discussed in 
the following decades. In the novel, these phenomena reveal 
confusion and incoherence in American Jewish identity. 


Libby was raised as a Catholic, and Paul as a Jew. Their 
families view the marriage as a rejection of religious and 
cultural responsibilities, and so they unilaterally sever 
connections to the young couple. Libby, in an attempt to 
reestablish a relationship between Paul and his parents, 
converts to Judaism. She describes the process of conversion 
in terms that locate it theologically with some specificity: “l 
read six thick books on the plights and flights of the Jews,” 
she says. “I met with this cerebral rabbi in Ann Arbor once a 
week, and finally there was a laying on of hands” (22). Later, 
Libby is clearer about what she means by “a laying on of the 
hands”: “The rabbi in Ann Arbor took me to the swimming 
pool at the Y, and in my old blue Jantzen | had this mikvah 
[ritual immersion]” (53). This makes clear that Libby’s was 
almost certainly not an Orthodox conversion: both the “old 
blue Jantzen” bathing suit and “the swimming pool at the Y” 
would be questionable according to traditional Orthodox 
and Conservative practices. Paul’s parents are not 
themselves Orthodox—at least not punctiliously so with 
regard to kashrut, given that Paul’s mother joyfully recalls 
how, as a child, Paul 


“ate shrimps till they came out of [his] ears” (413)—but the 
Herzes view Libby’s conversion just as dismissively as an 
ultra-Orthodox rabbi would. “I was a daughter of Ruth, the 
rabbi told me,” Libby remembers, but “in Brooklyn ... no 
one was much moved by the news... .1! might be Ruth’s 


daughter—that didn’t make me theirs. A shikse once, ...a 
shikse for all time” (22). 
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here evokes the reproductive paradox of Jewish conversion 
practices, which allow for individuals with no biological 
connection to Jewish culture to assert a Jewish identity 
through their voluntary actions but which do so in part by 
positing an imagined biological link between the new 
converts and Jewish heredity, renaming them in Hebrew as 
“sons of Adam” and “daughters of Ruth.” Thus, a practice 
that directly counters racial visions of Jewishness by 
providing a mechanism through which anyone, regardless of 
biology, can become Jewish also reinforces the idea of 
Jewishness as an inherited trait. Libby’s gender matters 
here; if she were a non-Jewish male, married to a Jewish 
woman, their children would be considered Jewish by 
traditional rabbinic authorities according to the matrilineal 
principle.49 Whatever other complications there are in 
conversion to Judaism—and in the United States, where 
Reform and Conservative Jews have composed the majority 
of the Jewish population but where Orthodox Jewish leaders, 
based in the United States and Israel, have retained a 
surprising amount of authority over many areas of Jewish 
religious practice, including conversion, disagree-ments 
have proliferated about the nature of Jewish inheritance and 
standards for conversion—the pressure point for any 
discussion of a woman’s conversion to Judaism tends to be 
the question of reproduction, which is to say, the issue of 
whether her children will be accepted as Jewish.50 


It is not clear whether the Herzes would have been so quick 
to reject Libby’s conversion as meaningless if it had been 
carried out by an Orthodox rabbi, but, in a further irony, to 
engage in such a conversion, Libby would have had to 
become much more zealous about Jewish religious practice 


than the Herzes themselves. Yet another irony is that Libby 
actually /ooks Jewish. She passes for “a yiddishe maydele [a 
little Jewish girl]” (128): “Jewish store owners were always 
taking her for a nice Jewish girl” (119). Still, the Herzes are 
not the only ones who reject Libby’s conversion. Paul 
reflects, at one point, that he is “almost glad that his parents 
had not been fooled by it. Nobody else had, not even (most 
wretched of all) the convert herself ” (142). Later in the 
novel, one of Paul’s childhood friends, a former girlfriend, 
suggests that he was never attracted to “Jewish girls,” and 
when he reminds her that his current “wife is Jewish,” she 
Clarifies, “not flinching,” that she meant Jewish “by birth” 
(422). This prejudice—an instinctual unwillingness to accept 
converts as fully or authentically Jewish—is by no means 
unique 
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character within Roth’s novel; indeed, one of the most 
revealing aspects of the reception of Letting Go is that many 
of its reviewers, including Irving Feldman and James Atlas, 
neglect to mention Libby’s conversion at all and refer to the 
character, without qualification, as a Catholic young 
woman.51 They do so, presumably, not because they uphold 
Orthodox standards of conversion but because they take for 
granted a racial concept of Jewish identity that remained 
remarkably tenacious in the postwar United States. Such 
racialism requires them to ignore the ability of conversion to 
effectuate Jewish reproduction in the absence of biological 
reproduction—that is, to make a new Jew through a process 
other than pregnancy. 


Paul himself recognizes that the reason Libby’s conversion 
has failed to win over his parents is that the elder Herzes 
rely on a biological sense of Jewish heredity. Before Libby’s 
abortion, he considers the potential benefit of having a baby 
in repairing his relationship to his family: “Would not a 


baby’s coo soften their hearts? How could they resist a little 
dark-eyed child? This would be different from Libby’s 
conversion; this was nature, not design” (142). In other 
words, Paul knows that establishing a racial/biological 
(“nature”) connection between Libby and his Jewish family 
(through the intermingling of their genetic material in a 
hypothetical “dark-eyed” child) would be more meaningful 
to his parents than the social ritual (“design”) of conversion. 
It is perhaps this sense of racial Jewish identity that Paul 
defies in the moment when he commits to aborting the fetus 
inside Libby: ambiguously, at that moment, instead of 
consulting with Libby herself, Paul thinks of the New York 
rabbi who refused to marry them and then thinks of his 
family and then shakes the abortionist’s hand (127). Having 
a baby would be a solution to his problems, but he refuses to 
do it since that would accede to the racialization of 
Jewishness. 


The novel’s adoption plot points up another instance of the 
persistence of a racialized understanding of Jewish identity 
in the postwar United States, but in this case it allows some 
room for progress. Paul and Libby, having decided to adopt, 
face a problem: “there’s over a three-year waiting list” for 
those who wish “to adopt a Jewish baby” 


(313). To contemporary readers, this may sound bizarre— 
why not just adopt any baby?—but Paul and Libby do not 
have a choice. The laws governing adoption in the United 
States from the 1930s to the 1960s 
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“mandated that adoptive parents and child ‘are suited to 
one another by religious affiliation.’” In other words, Jewish 
couples could only adopt Jewish babies; Catholic couples, 
Catholic babies; and Protestants, Protestant babies. Such 


policies, and the religiously specific orphanages and 
adoption agencies that enacted them, arose largely in order 
to protect orphaned Jewish and Catholic children from 
Protestant evangelism. 


Religious identities were assigned even to newborns, who 
would be identified as sharing the religion of their birth 
mother, and, astonish-ingly, religions were assigned even to 
babies anonymously abandoned at hospitals and 
orphanages.52 This is why, when Gabe finds a young 
nominally Catholic woman with an unwanted pregnancy who 
is willing to give up her child for adoption by the Herzes, “it 
was best for the hospital to know nothing of the adoption; 
should they find out the exact circumstances, they would 
most certainly bring pressure upon Theresa to give up the 
child to a Catholic family, or even to an orphanage” (475). 


As far as the state and adoption agencies are concerned, a 
Catholic mother’s child is Catholic, however theologically 
and practically meaningless it might be to assign religion to 
a newborn—a fictional development that had a legal 
precedent in a 1954 decision by the Massachusetts State 
Supreme Court to deny “a Jewish couple’s petition to adopt 
twin boys born to a Catholic mother, even though the 
mother herself had consented to the placement.”53 


In the novel, a comment by Martha Reaganhart points up 
the strangeness of the notion that children could be 
religious at birth: speaking of her seven-year-old daughter 
and four-year-old son, she says, “my kids, you know, are 
little Protestant kids,” but in the next breath she notes that 
Markie, her son, is “a slow learner, ... and it may take him 
fifteen years to figure out what a Jew /s” (212). The sort of 
identity that one can possess without any understanding of 
it is, of necessity, biological. In postwar America, religious 
identity was gradually coming to be seen as voluntary and 


based on personal declarations of faith rather than imposed 
by heredity, but Roth’s novel provides a reminder that 
adoption laws meanwhile reflected the tenacity of racialized 
visions of religious identity.54 


Miraculously, though, in the novel’s conclusion, it holds out 
hope of a departure from such conservative, biologically 
determined visions of Jewish identity. Despite the rejection 
of Libby’s conversion and the 
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she manages to transform herself into a Jew by the end of 
the novel. Gabe tells her, “You have certainly become a very 
Jewish girl” (536), and even if he is being sarcastic, Libby 
takes him quite seriously. Moreover, Paul’s mother 
reestablishes contact with Paul and Libby, reconnecting 
them to his Jewish family. What is even more impressive 
about this is that Libby transforms herself not into a 
religious Jew but into an ethnic one—precisely the kind of 
Jew for which there is no acknowledged conversion process. 
“| don’t know whether I believe in God,” she tells Gabe, but 
that does not trouble her. “What’s important is being 
something”: that is, having an identity.55 She makes the 
case for this sort of Jewishness through a radical 
interpretation of a Jewish ritual: “Chanukah... doesn’t even 
require that you believe in God,” she says. “It’s the people it 
commemorates” (536-37). Others might argue that the 
modern Chanukah story offers both a historical triumph (the 
military victory of the Maccabees) and a theological miracle 
(the miracle of the lamp that burned for eight days), but for 
Libby, who uses a guidebook of “suggestions for the Jewish 
homemaker” (353) and has a child of her own to raise as a 
Jew, Jewishness can be asserted simply by acting Jewishly— 
and by reproducing Jewishness, even if there is no biological 
content whatsoever to that reproduction. Libby fulfills the 
first commandment, pru urvu, in that she will raise a Jewish 


child and in doing so legitimates herself as a Jewish woman 
—an identity to some degree defined, in the rabbinic 
tradition that established matrilineal descent, by a woman’s 
ability to bear Jewish children.56 In giving her this 
opportunity, Roth’s novel holds out hope for an 
understanding of Jewish reproduction in the postwar United 
States that need not be strictly biological. Libby is a Jewish 
woman with no biological connection to Jewish people, 
raising a Jewish child with no biological connection to Jews, 
including herself. It seems, then, that the function of 
abortion in the novel has been specifically to foreclose the 
possibility of biological reproduction so as to carve out a 
Space in which to demonstrate what purely cultural 
reproduction would look like. 


Allegories of Assimilation 


The treatment of reproduction in Letting Go was wildly 
ahead of its time. Just after the novel was published, and in 
the same years that 
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abortion were finally being legalized by the U.S. 


legal system, a different reproductive anxiety began to 
dominate discussions about the American Jewish population 
that once again, and with increased rhetorical brashness, 
conflated biological and cultural reproduction. Responding 
to two phenomena discovered by demographic studies of 
American Jews in the 1960s—a decline in Jews’ birthrates 
and a rise in the rate of Jews marrying non-Jews—observers 
began to make broad, apocalyptic claims about the future of 
the Jewish population in the United States, and these often 
invoked the Jewish embrace of contraception as one 
contributor to the problem. In 1963, suggesting to fellow 
Jews, “we are failing to reproduce ourselves,” and lamenting 


the support of contemporary rabbis for contraception and 
abortion, Milton Himmelfarb invoked both “loss by 
infertility” and “loss by intermarriage” as threats to Jewish 
“survival.”57 Michael Staub has shown that such claims 
were repeated incessantly in the Jewish press in the decade 
that followed, even while most Jews continued to support 
contraceptive freedom.58 


Such formulations conflated biological reproduction and 
cultural reproduction into a single phenomenon: low 
birthrates represent a failure of the former, while 
intermarriage putatively represents a failure of the latter— 
not that anyone believed that intermarried couples would 
fail to bear children; rather, such couples allegedly failed to 
produce children who turned out to be Jews. Himmelfarb 
remarked that “only about 30 per cent of the children in 
Jewish intermarriages are raised as Jews or are considered to 
be Jews by their parents.”59 Like the resistance to 
conversion and adoption dramatized in Letting Go, this 
declaration assumes that biological reproduction is the only 
truly effective form of Jewish reproduction and that itisa 
prerequisite for cultural reproduction. In other words, 
Himmelfarb—like so many other conservative commentators 
who followed him in decrying intermarriage—hones in on 
the biological non-Jewishness of a Jew’s spouse as the 
bugbear of American Jewish reproduction. This was, by then, 
already a very well-worn idea. For whether or not 
intermarriage is now, or ever has been, necessarily 
predictive of the attrition of Jewish identity in the children of 
the couple—and sociologists and demographers will debate 
that question ad infinitum60—there is no doubt that 
intermarriage, figured narratively as the sexual attraction of 
the non-Jewish woman, has always been textually useful to 
metaphorize the threat of what has been 
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in other words, as a literary shorthand for failures of Jewish 
cultural reproduction. 


The Biblical scholar Tikva Frymer-Kensky has remarked that 
in the Tanakh, “stories about marriages to outside women .. 
. were the natural vehicle with which Israel expressed and 
explored... crucial national issues of survival and self- 
definition.”61 The threat posed by the non-Jewish woman is 
etymologically clear in the epithet shiksa or shikse, 
employed widely in modern Yiddish and English to refer to 
non-Jewish women and, as we have seen, in Roth’s Letting 
Go, where, from the perspective of Paul’s parents, “a shikse 
once... [is] a shikse for all time.” 


The Biblical Hebrew <97 
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' sheketz) is translated into English as “‘unclean creature,’ 
reptile; abomination, detestation, uncleanliness,” and in the 
Biblical dietary laws, this word denotes dirty, unpleasant 
creatures unfit for consumption, such as shellfish and 
insects.62 Leviticus 7:21 describes the consequences of 
consorting with such objects for the Israelites involved with 


Temple sacrifice: “Should a person touch... any unclean 
abominable creature [ 
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his kin.”63 The perspective always implicit in the modern 
term shikse, then, is that just as detestations taint the ritual 
purity of a Jew, requiring that he be “cut off from his kin,” so 
too does a non-Jewish spouse, sexual partner, and mother for 
his children irreversibly detach him from the Jewish 
community—again, recall how in Letting Go marriage to 
Libby severs Paul’s connection to his Jewish family. One 
anecdote in the Talmud goes so far as to imagine that sexual 
intercourse with non-Jewish women, in and of itself, 
threatens Jewish cultural reproduction even in its most 
concretely embodied manifestation: in B. Eruvin 19a, we 
learn that “our father Abraham” will prevent Jewish sinners 
from ending up in gehenna (hell) “except such an Israelite 
as had immoral intercourse with the daughter of an idolator, 
since his foreskin is drawn and so he cannot be 
discovered.”64 According to this text, if perhaps only this 
text, a Jewish man who has had sex with a non-Jewish 
woman can no longer be identified as Jewish, even by a 
prophet with superhuman faculties of perception. This 
exemplifies the extent to which sex with a non-Jewish 
woman could be used to symbolize a failure of Jewish 
cultural reproduction. 


Allegorical representations of attractive non-Jewish women 
as embodying the threatening allure of non-Jewish culture, 
consonant 
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and textual history, recur in a variety of modern Jewish 
narratives. |. L. Peretz’s Yiddish ballad “Monish” (1888), with 
what the critic S. Niger called its “direct and indirect 
allegorism,” provides one excellent example: Peretz’s poem 


relates the tale of a prodigy, the pride of his pious 
generation, who is lured away from Jewish tradition by a 
golden-haired temptress named Marie who represents the 
appeal of Western culture.65 S. Y. Agnon’s Hebrew fable 
“The Lady and the Peddler,” published in Hebrew in 1943, 
provides an even more powerful example of the continuity 
between ancient and modern Jewish narrative traditions in 
their use of this allegorical trope. Agnon’s story centers on 
Joseph, who while peddling in an unidentified wooded region 
arrives at a lady’s manor and strikes up an intimate 
relationship with her. They cohabit comfortably until Joseph 
discovers that she is a flesh-eating, blood-drinking monster 
bent on devouring him.66 As Baruch Kurzweil observes, the 
story is an allegory for “the relations between the people of 
Israel and the nations of the world, the problem of 
assimilation’67—and particularly for how German culture, in 
which Agnon was raised, first seduced and then attempted 
to destroy Europe’s Jews. The lady’s name, Helen, evokes the 
classic example of a society that threatened Jewish identity 
because of its allure, and Agnon alludes explicitly to the 
stories of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife and to Samson and 
Delilah, two Biblical narratives about the dangerous 
attractions of non-Jewish women.68 


Dozens of narratives about intermarriage were also written 
by American Jews, long before intermarriage was a 
significant social phenomenon in the United States.69 
Working separately, the literary scholars Frederic Cople 
Jaher and Adam Sol have cataloged nearly three dozen 
examples of novels or short stories by American Jews that 
concern themselves primarily or substantially with interfaith 
relationships, many of them published in the first half of the 
20th century, when intermarriage was exceedingly rare. 
These lists are not exhaustive, either.70 Many texts also 
describe Jewish women attracted to non-Jewish men, but it is 
crucial to recall that the nearly universal acceptance of the 


matrilineal principle among Jewish religious authorities until 
the 1980s meant that the so-called shaygets—the male 
equivalent of the shikse—could not help but father Jewish 
children, if he married a Jewish woman, whereas a shikse 
was understood as posing a direct and dire threat to Jewish 
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Agnon’s fable and in rabbinic literature, American Jewish 
writing employs narratives of romance between Jews and 
non-Jews as a means of addressing perennial questions 
about identity, continuity, and cultural reproduction that 
have been posed simultaneously by Jewish sociologists, 
theologians, and other communal leaders. In some cases, of 
course, authors may have simply been reflecting on their 
own personal romantic experiences. But in many other 
cases, the aim of such narratives was not autobiographical 
but patently allegorical; the novelist Myron S. Kaufmann, for 
one, “never dated a girl who was not Jewish” and yet 
devoted more than six hundred pages of his 1958 bestseller 
Remember Me to God to dissecting the affair between a 
Jewish Harvard undergraduate and a Radcliffe blue blood.72 
For Kaufmann, as for a host of other American Jewish writers, 
narratives of interfaith relationships have provided 
unparalleled opportunities for exploring identity conflicts in 
fiction.73 This was clear as far back in American Jewish 
literary history as Ezra Brudno’s The Tether (1908), in which 
the Jewish protagonist, David, falls in love with a Baptist, 
Mildred. Though the novel details the couple’s courtship 
expansively, the narrator explains that “instead of a 
personal matter, [David’s] love for Mildred presented itself to 
him in the form of a general question, a problem to be 
solved— 


the problem that had faced his race in all lands and at all 
times.”74 Rather than an individual dilemma, in other 
words, David and Mildred’s affair is understood, even by 


David himself, as an allegory for community interactions. 
The influential critic Leslie Fiedler noted this, too, in his 
foundational essay on American Jewish fiction. In the first 
half century of novels about Jews in America, he wrote, 
problems of “identity and assimilation” are “posed in terms 
of sexual symbols”: “it is in the role of passionate lover that 
the American-Jewish novelist sees himself, ... and the 
community with which he seeks to unite himself he sees as 
the shikse."75 


Passionate as Jewish writers may have imagined themselves 
to be, until the 1960s they were constrained both by 
obscenity law and by their own notions of literary propriety 
from representing lust for America graphically. Euphemisms 
abound in these texts. In Mary Antin’s famous memoir The 
Promised Land (1912), the author’s sexual relationship with 
a non-Jewish man is skillfully elided; in its place, Antin 
relates in substantial physical detail her first experience 
chewing and swallowing “a 
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flesh.”76 Anzia Yezierska seizes on less concrete metaphors 
to describe the sexual intimacy of interracial lovers at the 
center of her novel Salome of the Tenements (1923): “It was 
as if their spirit had found expression at last,” she writes, 
“through the flesh merging their hearts into one consuming 
flame of love.”77 This typical mess of mixed metaphor and 
banality conveys the vaguest reference to the mechanics of 
sex with only a slight hint of concreteness in the sometimes 
controversial word “flesh.” 


Even Ludwig Lewisohn, committed as he was to sexual 
frankness, as discussed in chapter 1, would not or could not 
be any more explicit than Antin or Yezierska in representing 
the physical intimacy of Arthur Levy and his non-Jewish 
virgin lover, Elizabeth, in The Island Within (1928).78 


The narrator describes their first experience of sexual 
intercourse as follows: 


The world of reality was drowned for the hour in another 
world that was magical and mad and overwhelmingly 
tangible, too. ... He was not surprised that she went back to 
his apartment with him, nor that she entered, nor at her 
white, scared face, nor at her utter yielding, nor at her 
straining to him, nor at her sweet ways or beauty of body... 
. Then the magic snapped. ... She sat on the edge of the 
bed, wrapping a silk cover-let about her, her face haggard 
with pain and a touch of brooding horror. 


“Is that all?”79 


The ellipses in this quotation, it should be noted, all belong 
to Lewisohn, as do the oblique and euphemistic phrases. 
They demonstrate Lewisohn’s refusal to describe a sexual 
experience concretely. Elizabeth’s “utter yielding,” 
“straining,” and “sweet ways” all refer indirectly to sexual 
actions; and her “beauty of body” is, of course, an allusion 
to the arousal Levy experiences in seeing her naked. But 
nothing here conveys the “overwhelmingly tangible” nature 
of sexual contact, while the narrator refers repeatedly 
instead to the opposite of concrete experience, “magic.” 
Later Lewisohn’s reader learns that Elizabeth is pregnant 
with Arthur’s child, and the conversation touches on 
whether Arthur 


“had taken proper precautions” (without, of course, 
clarifying what constituted such precautions for the daring 
intermarried couples of the World War | era).80 The recourse 
to innuendo, florid language, asterisks, 
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placed paragraph breaks to euphemize intercourse in fiction 


was hardly unique to American Jewish writers; on the 
contrary, it was what American law demanded of them and 
of everyone else. 


Ellipses serving this purpose were so widely recognizable 
that Philip Wylie’s 1928 novel Heavy Laden could jokingly 
interrupt a scene headed toward the bedroom with the 
exclamation, “Now, damn you, take your row of dots!”81 
Along with all the Comstock Act’s other effects, it barred 
American writers from representing the attraction of the 
shikse, as symbol of the appeal of America, in its sexual 
dimensions.82 


Graphic Sexual Allegory: Portnoy’s Complaint 


Thanks to changes in obscenity law, the trope of the 
attraction of the shikse could be rendered with considerably 
more explicit detail in the 1960s and could reflect the 
growing anxiety about Jewish cultural reproduction through 
a more powerful set of sexual metaphors just as 
intermarriage, which had not previously been a serious 
demographic phenomenon, increased in popularity. In other 
words, what had previously been just a literary metaphor 
became enlivened with bodily possibility, which could now, 
rather conveniently, be rendered explicitly in literary prose. 
In Philip Roth’s Portnoy’s Complaint, the allegorical tradition 
adumbrated earlier in this chapter collides with the 
representational latitude of the late 1960s. Alexander 
Portnoy’s infamous obsession with shikses, that is, allows 
Roth to rewrite the allegory of exogamic desire as 
representing communal affiliation in graphic sexual terms. 
One need not scour Roth’s archives for proof of this, either, 
as Portnoy all but shouts it from the rooftops: “O America! 
America! it may have been gold in the streets to my 
grandparents, it may have been a chicken in every pot to 
my father and mother, but to me, a child whose earliest 


movie memories are of Ann Rutherford and Alice Faye, 
America is a shikse nestling under your arm whispering love 
love love love love!”83 In a sharp reading of this passage 
and related moments in the novel, the literary scholar Sam 
Girgus contextualizes Portnoy within an allegorical tradition 
in which America has been represented as a “feminine 
pastoral image” and asserts that the novel’s “Gentile women 
...are not merely Americans; they embody America.”84 As 
if stating outright that “America is a shikse” 


did not render this quite clear enough, it seems worthwhile 
to remark 
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apostrophic exclamation here is a sly evocation of John 
Donne’s “Elegy 19: To His Mistress Going to Bed,” in which 
the poet compares his lover to the newly discovered 
continent: License my roving hands, and let them go 


Before, behind, between, above, below. 

O my America! my new-found-land, 

My kingdom, safeliest when with one man manned, 
My Mine of precious stones, my empery, 

How blest am | in this discovering thee!85 


Whereas for Donne’s speaker the analogy of woman-as- 
country serves to concretize sensual desire (that is, “before, 
behind, between” is a fairly precise description of where a 
lover might want to place his “roving hands”), Roth works 
the allegory forcefully in the other direction, intensifying the 
political meaning with the obscenity available to him.86 


In one of the book’s most frequently cited passages, Portnoy 
remarks, 


“| don’t seem to stick my dick up these girls, as much as | 
stick it up their backgrounds—as though through fucking | 
will discover America. Conquer America—maybe that’s more 
like it” (235). Here, it is literally “fucking” that is the means 
of discovery and conquering and that has consequences for 
Portnoy’s communal affiliations; Portnoy’s “dick” 


is the medium through which he embarks on his adventures 
of identity and alienation. With the obscene language made 
available in the 1960s, then—and it is noteworthy, in this 
regard, that in Roth’s papers one finds an earlier typescript 
of this passage that reads, instead, “As though sex is my way 
of discovering America”— Portnoy’s Complaint extends an 
allegorical tradition of Jewish narrative to the American 
Jewish situation.87 


Many readers of Portnoy’s Complaint have recognized what 
Roth is up to when it comes to the allegorical resonances of 
Portnoy’s shikses. 


Portnoy’s “relations with women approximate those with 
society,” one critic notes; another explains that “‘The 
Pumpkin,’ ‘The Pilgrim,’ and 


‘The Monkey’ [are] all the forbidden shiksa in her respective 
guises as Middle-American wholesome, old New England 
establishment, and blue-collar ex-hillbilly.”88 Roth himself 
acknowledged his allegorical intentions for the novel, noting 
that his method in Portnoy was “to 
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mythological in the recognizable”; the Portnoys were meant 
to serve, he explained, as the “legendary Jewish family 
dwelling on high, whose squabbles over French-fried 


potatoes, synagogue attendance, and shiksas were, 
admittedly, of an Olympian magnitude and splendor, but by 
whose terrifying kitchen lightning storms were illuminated 
the values, dreams, fears, and aspirations by which we 
mortal Jews lived somewhat less vividly down below.”89 


It is by no means unfaithful to the text’s spirit, then, to note 
how sharply a received idea about American social life could 
be rewritten and reanimated through the use of obscenity. It 
was no news to American Jews by 1969, for example, that 
the entrenched Protestant elite, despite their rhetoric of 
tolerance and equality, frequently could not embrace the 
embodied presence of Jews when it came to intimacy in 
country clubs and other prestigious institutions.90 But the 
scene in which Portnoy’s representative elite WASP, Sarah 
Abbott Maulsby, gags on his erect penis—“It’s getting big. 
l'Il suffocate,” she cries (240)— 


extends this critique in terms inappropriate for social 
scientists. “My father couldn’t rise at Boston & 
Northeastern,” Portnoy rants, making the point 
unmistakably, “for the very same reason Sally Maulsby 
wouldn't deign to go down on me!” (238). By rendering a 
dynamic of social life in these frankly sexual terms, Roth 
transforms it into something both comic and resonant. The 
scene lampoons the discrimination as ridiculous, and, 
indirectly, it satirizes the tepid protests of the social 
scientists who had described such racist phenomena in dry 
language and without capturing the emotional experience of 
being made to feel socially repulsive. Roth’s scene portrays 
Judeophobia as manifested by American Protestants, with 
their closed country clubs and preferen-tial promotions, as 
the ultimate in absurdity—has anyone ever actually been 
suffocated by an erect penis?—while clarifying just how 
deeply it hurts to be rejected socially and bodily because of 
one’s Jewishness. 


Contrary, then, to a feminist cultural historian’s reading of 
Portnoy’s emphasis on fellatio as “the height of narcissistic 
liberation” and “the ultimate replacement for the 
masturbating hand,” in this scene, at least, Roth’s 
representation of oral sex serves to vivify a critique of 
American social relations.91 


What /s true of Portnoy’s sex acts is that they are 
emphatically, uniformly, nonreproductive.92 Not only is his 
girlfriend Mary Jane Reed 
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but when the two hire an Italian prostitute in Rome, Portnoy 
insists they educate the woman about contraception and 
presents her with “a month’s supply of... Enovid” (140). 
Tellingly, at the one moment when Portnoy believes he may 
have reproduced biologically—when, in college, his non- 
Jewish girlfriend Kay Campbell 


“misse[s] a period”—Portnoy finds himself insisting that this 
impend-ing biological reproduction must be cultural, too: 
“And you'll convert, right?” he asks Kay (“intend[ing] the 
question to be received as ironic” 


but admitting that when she demurs, it infuriates him and 
later that he “never forgave her”; 230-31). This scene 
suggests that the nonreproductive nature of Portnoy’s 
sexual behavior is anything but incidental; birth control 
allows him to defer indefinitely the issue of cultural 
reproduction that bedevils him. One version of the final 
chapter of Portnoy’s Complaint that Roth drafted but 
discarded begins with the words “She’s pregnant!”; other 
drafts dramatically stage the scene in which Portnoy, 
returned from Israel, is told by Mary Jane that she has 
missed two periods.93 That this chapter was discarded as a 
“false ending” to the novel—which is how it is labeled, in 


Roth’s handwriting, in his archived papers—suggests just 
how unreproductive Portnoy’s sexuality had to be. 


This reading helps to explain the importance of impotence 
and masturbation in Portnoy’s Complaint. If Portnoy’s 
attraction to shikses can be read as the author’s insightful 
and playful commentary on anxieties about the threats to 
cultural reproduction posed by the lure of America, so too 
can his impotent, failed attempt to rape an Israeli woman 
and his infamously enthusiastic masturbation be understood 
as allegorizing other sociopolitical possibilities. 


Portnoy’s interactions with Israelis obviously function as a 
way for Roth to consider the possibilities of American 
Zionism: no more sympathetically drawn, and no less 
allegorical than the shikses, the Israeli girl he encounters, 
Naomi, is an “ideological hunk of a girl” (258) and, indeed, 
more “ideological hunk” than “girl.” Within minutes of 
meeting her, Portnoy is already contemplating marriage 
(259), parodying the intense attraction of post-1967 Zionism 
to American Jews, seeming, as it did, to offer a dramatic 
solution to the instabilities of Jewish identity.94 


Naomi represents Zionism as an ideology Portnoy might 
embrace, as a strikingly endogamic corrective to his failed 
attempts at exogamy: she 
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for him to reproduce Jewishly. “Be my wife,” he begs her. 
“Mother my children” (263). The scribbled notes that Roth 
scrawled while planning and drafting this novel suggest how 
deeply the author considered positioning Zionism, as 
represented by Naomi, as the solution to Portnoy’s 
reproductive anxieties. A snippet in one of Roth’s notebooks 
reads, “ends in Israel— return,” while another note reads, “In 


Israel—here don’t have to fight the goy. The issue is 
resolved.”95 


Roth decided that Naomi and Zionism would not be 
Portnoy’s answer, though. At least in this allegorical fiction, 
Zionism would not be proclaimed the salvation of the 
American Jew, counter to so much post-1967 ebullience. 
Finally ready for commitment, Portnoy discovers to his 
dismay that, aside from Naomi’s complete antipathy to his 
overtures, he “can’t get a hard-on in this place”: he’s “Im-po- 
tent in Israel” (268). Roth does not leave his readers 
guessing as to what might cause this case of the “most 
prevalent form of degradation in erotic life,” 


either, but spells it out as if copying directly from Karl 
Abraham’s 1913 


essay “On Neurotic Exogamy.”96 Portnoy reports of Naomi, 
“in physical type she is, of course, my mother” (259), later 
calling her a “mother-substitute” and “offspring of the same 
pale Polish strain of Jews” as “the lady of [his] past,” that is, 
Mrs. Portnoy (266). That Naomi the Zionist resembles (or 
even “is”!) Portnoy’s mother likewise accords well with 
standard analyses of the role of mothers in American Jewish 
culture in midcentury. The historian Paula Hyman argues, for 
example, that American Jewish mothers in the postwar 
period assumed responsibility for “Jewish survival broadly 
conceived,” and not only because the matrilineal principle 
meant that they were the only source of Jewish children.97 
Since the Jewish mother had come to be seen as the figure 
responsible for, and thus representing, the cultural 
reproduction of Jewishness, an unambiguous embrace of 
one’s Jewish identity in the form of Zionism naturally could 
be figured by an embrace of one’s mother: the endogamic 
alternative to Portnoy’s exogamic misadven-tures smacks, as 
endogamy always does, of incest.98 And, as Freud predicted 


in the 1912 essay that is the most important explicit 
intertext of Roth’s novel, the “culmination of the Oedipal 
drama” (266) for Portnoy is not, as in Sophocles’s Oedipus 
Rex, copulation with his mother but, as in the cases of 
Freud’s patients, “psychic impotence.” Becoming Israeli and 
embracing Zionism, in this allegory (and not only in this 
allegory), 
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insider-outsider positioning of diasporic life that has been 
celebrated by some theorists of Jewishness since at least the 
early 20th century and accepting instead an incestuous 
embrace of all-Jewish reproduction.99 Portnoy cannot do 
this. 


Ruling out both exogamy and endogamy—and concluding 
on an ambivalently manic note— Portnoy’s Complaint is 
notorious for reserving its protagonist one sexual experience 
that he can enjoy almost unreservedly: masturbation. 
Extending the allegorical reading of Portnoy’s desire for 
shikses and a sabra, his masturbation might be read as a 
path between the Scylla of exogamy/assimilation and the 
Charybdis of endogamy/Zionism. As one literary scholar has 
noted (punning perhaps unintentionally), Portnoy’s 
masturbation is “intimately related to incestuous impulses 
toward his mother and sister”100—yet unlike the sex he 
tries to have with Naomi, which proves impossible because 
of its incestuous resonances, masturbation remains viable 
even when it verges on incest, as when Portnoy ejaculates 
into his sister’s bra (22). 


Portnoy’s masturbation, like the fictional ideology Roth 
named “Diasporism” later in his career, functions by mixing 
fantasies and unconscious urges both endogamic and 
exogamic and works for him because it never threatens to 
lead to reproduction at all.101 While the text suggests a 


nascent consciousness of Diasporism in Portnoy—he 
identifies with Holocaust victims as “Diaspora Jews just like 
[him]self ” (265) and proclaims that he is a “patriot,” “only” 
in a place where he does not 


“feel at home” (271), a fair description of a Diasporist’s 
sense of loca-tion—and while it is easy to hear a 
masturbating Diasporist manifesto in the offing in Portnoy’s 
speeches (“Just leave us alone, God damn it,” 


he pleads, “to pull our little dongs in peace and think our 
little selfish thoughts” [122]), it does not seem necessary to 
rest too much weight on a reading that ultimately just 
demonstrates that there can be considerably more at stake 
in Portnoy’s compulsive masturbation than in, say, a bawdy 
teen comedy movie. Roth’s later novels treating Zionism and 
the Diaspora, The Counterlife (1986) and Operation: Shylock 
(1993), elaborate his thoughts on these subjects in brilliant 
detail. Yet it seems worth emphasizing that when A. B. 
Yehoshua, the Israeli novelist and political activist, 
proclaimed to an interviewer in March 2003 that “Diaspora 
Judaism is masturbation,” he was echoing the central joke of 
Roth’s most widely read novel.102 
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Radical Feminist Allegory: Crackpot Rejecting endogamy as 
incestuous, Portnoy can only masturbate or have 
fundamentally antiprocreative sex. He reflects, in this sense, 
and with the sexual frankness made possible by the 
transformations of U.S. 


obscenity law, the crisis of Jewish reproduction that terrified 
American Jewish leaders by the mid-1960s, that intensified 
in the early 1970s, and that came to dominate the 
communal agenda for decades to follow. The postwar 
American Jewish reproduction crisis was not just, as the 


literary scholar Walter Benn Michaels has remarked, of a 
different order than the Nazi threat to Jewish survival;103 it 
was also, in a sense, real only in the minds of those who 
feared it. Intermarriage threatens the American Jewish 
population only if Jews and their non-Jewish partners, and 
Jewish communal institutions, accede to the notion that 
intermarried couples cannot raise Jewish children. Some 
sociologists have more recently argued that intermarriage 
can create a substantial increase in the Jewish population, if 
non-Jewish spouses and the children of these marriages are 
counted as members of the Jewish community. The supposed 
crisis could be averted, then, simply by thinking differently 
about Jewish reproduction, as some Jewish institutions and 
authorities in the United States have done, for one example, 
by beginning to accept patrilineal as well as matrilineal 
descent, starting in the mid-1980s. Such alternative 
thinking about Jewish reproduction was on display, early, in 
a fascinating novel by the Canadian author Adele Wiseman. 
In Crackpot (1974), Wiseman employs the newly available 
language of graphic sexuality to articulate a radical vision of 
Jewish reproduction, largely by embracing as a meaningful 
allegorical possibility the prospect of mother-son incest that 
Portnoy’s Complaint, and other novels of the period, 
dismissed as an unsettling joke. 


In a discussion of Charles Chesnutt’s “The Wife of His Youth” 
and Abraham Cahan’s Yeki, the influential scholar of ethnic 
American literature Werner Sollors reads the romantic 
choices of the fictions’ protagonists as representing a 
contest of “descent” and “consent”: will the character 
choose to align himself with his family history or with the 
freedom of association made possible in modern America? To 
make this point, Sollors demonstrates how one of the 
potential spouses in each of the stories is associated with 
the protagonist’s parents, and in 
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that “we might have expected Ryder’s and Yekl’s choice to 
be one between parent and spouse.”104 Who could argue? 
It would be a striking fictional effect indeed if Ryder were 
forced to choose not between his wife and a new girlfriend 
but between a young woman and his own mother for his 
sexual and reproductive partner. 


Jewish protagonists have implicitly faced such choices, 
between their mothers and shikses, certainly—Jackie Robin, 
in The Jazz Singer (1927), is one well-known example—but 
never had sexual intercourse with a character’s mother been 
a viable narrative possibility. Indeed, it would have been 
illegal, not to mention deeply unsettling, to represent 
parent-child incest explicitly when Cahan and Chesnutt were 
writing or in the Jazz Singer or at any time up to 1966. The 
very term that most succinctly and unflinchingly alludes to 
such a potential relationship, motherfucker, which seems to 
have originated as African American slang, was among the 
most proscribed words in the English language and one of 
the last to become available for literary use.105 By the late 
1960s, though, thanks to the developments in American 
obscenity law, it had become legal, if not exactly 
conventional, to describe in explicit terms even such an 
unusual “libidinal investment” as mother-fucking.106 


Wiseman’s novel goes there, as we will see. Before 
discussing the scene itself, though, it is worth mentioning 
that the extraordinary difficulties Wiseman had in placing 
the book with a publisher reflect the 


“unsettling” quality of a novel that inverts the Oedipal myth 
by narrat-ing it from the perspective of the mother, 
portraying the sexual intimacy between a woman and her 
son as a profoundly ethical and necessary, if heartbreaking, 
act.107 Wiseman conceived the idea for Crackpot in 1961, 


in New York, around the time of the first crucial obscenity 
cases in both the United States and Canada that heralded 
the upcoming legal developments, and she drafted the book 
repeatedly throughout the ensuing decade.108 She had 
every reason to be confident that her manuscript would 
receive sympathetic attention. Her first novel, The Sacrifice 
(1956), a heavily symbolic reworking of Biblical themes and 
the story of a devout Jewish immigrant to Canada who loses 
his son and then commits a murder, had been published to 
critical acclaim in Canada, the United States, and England, 
generating more prepublication sales, according to one 
source, than any Canadian novel in history.109 For that 
debut, Wiseman won the Governor General’s Award for 
Fiction, 
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prestigious literary prize; was granted residencies at Yaddo 
and the MacDowell Colony, the two most prominent 
American artists’ colonies; and received a Guggenheim 
fellowship on the basis of recommendations from a group of 
Jewish cultural and literary authorities: Saul Bellow, David 
Daiches, Irving Howe, and Meyer Levin.110 In the late 
1960s, Wiseman’s second novel, as she finished it, promised 
to have just as much potential for critical and marketplace 
success as her first: early drafts of Crackpot had been 
praised by Margaret Laurence, a major Canadian author, and 
by Malcolm Ross, one of the country’s most famous literary 
impresarios.111 Mordecai Richler, who had by then made an 
international name for himself with such novels as The 
Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz (1959) and Cocksure 
(1968), solicited an excerpt from Crackpot for a 1970 
anthology of contemporary Canadian fiction he edited.112 
Moreover, Wiseman’s book was submitted to publishers by 
perhaps the most prominent literary agent in the United 
States of that period, Candida Donadio, who represented, 
among many other clients, Philip Roth, Thomas Pynchon, 


John Cheever, and Eudora Welty.113 In short, Crackpot was 
submitted for consideration to publishers with the highest 
possible literary pedigree. All that notwithstanding, the U.S. 
publisher of The Sacrifice, Viking, rejected Crackpot 
summarily in 1968, and then, over the next several years, no 
fewer than twenty-five major publishing houses in the 
United States, Canada, and England also declined to publish 
the manuscript.114 


These rejections of a celebrated novelist’s sophomore 
project, while surprising, are not in this case difficult to 
explain. As Ruth Panofsky and Marcia Mack have pointed 
out, and as Wiseman herself seems to have realized, 
Crackpot is a radical feminist departure from, and rewriting 
of, the fairly conventional, patriarchal themes of The 
Sacrifice 115— 


and it is much more radically feminist than, for example, 
Erica Jong’s famed Fear of Flying.116 Finally released in 
1974 by McClelland and Stewart—then, as now, among the 
most prestigious of Canadian publishing houses—Wiseman’s 
book received mixed reviews but was celebrated by a few of 
its early critics as a creative triumph. It was called “one of 
the more important novels in recent literature,” and an early 
academic respondent characterized the novel as “the most 
alive, daring, and tem-pestuously human literary creation in 
Canadian storytelling.”117 At the same time, Crackpot 
received one scathing review that baldly reflected 
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response to Wiseman’s book that some of the publishers 
that rejected it likely had feared. This reviewer, a Canadian 
academic named Ernest G. Mardon, expressed “horror and 
disgust” in finding Crackpot “pornographic,” “a modern 
Canadian version of the notorious Fanny Hill.”118 That 
Crackpot disturbed a reviewer so deeply testifies to what 


Tamara Palmer calls “Crackpot’s complex and profoundly 
radical nature,” as well as Wiseman’s commitment to writing 
“what was hardest and most important to [her].”119 


Part of what was “most important” to Wiseman, evidently, 
was to employ the full expressive range of English, including 
the language prohibited as obscenity in the United States 
and Canada until the mid-1960s. In a reminiscence of her 
childhood, Wiseman makes this clear: There were certain 
words that had such strong feelings attached to them that | 
had a hard time using them. But | knew that if | was going to 
be a writer | would have to have the whole world of words at 
my disposal, in spite of how my upbringing had taught me 
to feel about them. .. . So I stood in front of the mirror and 
practised saying “shit” out loud, “shit shit shit,” trying not to 
cringe inside. | still get a little twinge when | hear or use 
certain words, though publicly | can certainly pass for a 
familiar.120 


This description of what Wiseman called her “training” is 
fascinating as a declaration of the importance of taboo 
words to a novelist, but the passage also has an uncanny 
retrospective quality. When Wiseman was a teenager, in the 
1940s, it would have been difficult for a young woman even 
to get her hands on a novel with the word shit in it, such as 
Call It Sleep or Tropic of Cancer. This passage suggests 
either that as a child Wiseman had a precociously avant- 
garde understanding of the literature she would one day 
write or perhaps that as an adult she wanted to remember 
herself as always having been committed to obscene 
modernism. 


Wiseman’s second novel certainly lives up to that 
commitment. It turns out, that is, that a dispute about 
obscenity—a disagreement about how sex can be described 
in public—motivates the plot of Crackpot. The confrontation 


with authority that pushes the novel’s protagonist, Hoda, out 
of school and into sexual intercourse with a classmate, 
starting her on the path that leads to prostitution, has 
almost nothing to do with sex 
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with the alleged obscenity of a Jewish story. In the novel’s 
fourth chapter, Hoda’s teacher informs the class that, as an 
exercise in “Oral Expression,” each student will present a 
short speech about 


“some special aspect of himself that he considered most 
interesting, like a hobby or a dream or an event that had 
most affected him.”121 The story Hoda chooses to tell is one 
that her father recounts to her repeatedly and is the subject 
of the novel’s first chapter. In short, Hoda’s father was blind 
and her mother had a slight hunchback, so the two were 
married off in their European shtetl according to the folk 
wisdom that a 


“black wedding” curries favor with God and can prevent a 
plague from spreading or a pogrom from starting (24).122 In 
Hoda’s father’s telling, this event and the death in infancy of 
the couple’s first child comprise the family’s extraordinary 
good fortune, as they led to Hoda’s birth (14). 


When her turn in class arrives, Hoda relays this family 
history without uttering a single taboo word: “You have to 
get two very poor people who can’t help themselves,” she 
explains. “And you have to take them to the graveyard, the 
Jewish graveyard. ... And they get married, right there in 
the graveyard, with everyone watching” (138). From her 
priggish teacher’s perspective, however, Hoda’s description 
is the very definition of obscenity: 


What did [Hoda] mean by “married”? What exactly did she 
mean? ... Suddenly [the teacher] knew exactly where Hoda 
was leading, saw in disgusting detail the whole obscene 
picture, the wretched couple of cripples copulating in the 
graveyard while a bearded, black-robed, fierce-eyed rabbi 
stood over them, uttering God knows what blasphemies.... 
[She] was positively sick to the stomach with the vividness 
of it. (138) 


To describe people “copulating” in “disgusting detail” is 
precisely, according to a century’s worth of legal precedent, 
to break the law of obscenity. The irony, of course, is that 
“the whole obscene picture” is not painted by Hoda but 
supplied by the teacher’s imagination, as if to furnish a 
precise illustration of a point made about obscenity by the 
free-speech pioneer Theodore Schroeder, that “obscenity 
and indecency are not sense-perceived qualities of a book, 
but are solely and exclusively a condition or effect in the 
reading mind.”123 There is no way that 
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family’s story without offending her teacher, that is, if her 
utterance of the words “very poor people... get married” 
are to be heard as “cripples copulating.” Her personal 
history—not to mention much modern Jewish literature, 
which repeats the same folk motif—is, by this standard, 
inevitably obscene. The teacher shames and punishes Hoda 
for what she has said, and it is in the wake of this fiasco that 
Hoda has sexual intercourse for the first time as an act of 
rebellion against her teacher’s impossible standards. “To hell 
with [the teacher],” she thinks. 


“To hell with any of them who didn’t like her. .. . Nobody was 
going to tell her what to do. If she wanted to she’d even fuck 
them all!” (150). This sudden appearance of the word 
“fuck”—referring to sexual intercourse for the first time in 


the novel—signals that Hoda has undergone a 
transformation that is at the same time both linguistic and 
experiential. 


Many chapters later, Crackpot’s plot climaxes with Hoda’s 
decision to have sex with her son. The boy, David, has been 
raised in an orphanage. His nickname, Pipick (from the 
Yiddish for “bellybutton”), derives from his dissevered 
connection with his mother: having delivered the baby 
herself, alone in her home, Hoda “gnawed” through the 
umbili-cal cord, leaving him with a bellybutton of unusual 
size and shape (211, 234).124 Pipick does not know that 
Hoda, the neighborhood prostitute, is his mother, nor does 
Hoda realize who Pipick is when he first visits her. 


They have sex. Pipick, an overexcited virgin, ejaculates 
prematurely, but he lingers on in Hoda’s house after her 
other customers have left, hoping that she will offer him a 
second opportunity. As he talks to her, she suddenly realizes 
that he is the son she left at the orphanage many years 
earlier. Understanding this, Hoda reacts violently when 
Pipick tries to initiate sex a second time, begging him not to 
sleep with her, without letting on what she has realized. 
Saying “I’m old enough to be your mother” is the closest she 
comes to revealing their actual kinship, for fear of trau- 
matizing the boy (347-49). Unfortunately, Pipick 
desperately wants to have sex with her again—he yearns to 
prove his virility and compensate himself for his earlier 
embarrassment—and he takes Hoda’s rejection as cruelty: 
“Why don’t you tell me, ‘You’re a freak; | don’t want to fuck 
you!’” he asks her, self-pityingly. “No one wants to fuck a 
freak, even if he pays you!” (351). Hoda hates to see the boy 
suffer—she has committed to prostitution in part because of 
her unwillingness to spurn the advances of lonely men, and 
she cares more deeply about Pipick’s happiness and 
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else’s—and so the novel’s crisis finally boils down to this 
awful dilemma: should she have sex with her son again or 
not? 


As suggested earlier, this dilemma can be read as a radical 
rewriting of the allegories of assimilation that figure the 
selection of a sex partner as a symbol of the success or 
failure of cultural reproduction. The radical twist that 
Wiseman applies to the traditional allegory is to displace 
Pipick—the young man, who typically serves as a 
representative ethnic subject, in much modern fiction, by 
choosing a sexual partner for himself—from the central role 
as her narrative’s protagonist. She replaces him with his 
mother, who represents in this allegorical scheme not the 
ethnic individual but the ethnic community. The book’s 
primary concern is not with David’s sexual choices but with 
Hoda’s, and to her, sex is both a means of intense personal 
connection and a constantly renewable 


“gift” that she can give to everyone (60). Hoda’s approach 
to sex constitutes a sort of utopian, species-level 
cosmopolitanism; she embraces anyone who wants to have 
sex with her in a peaceful and respectful way, whether he is 
rich or poor, Jew or gentile, healthy or ill.125 Yet her sexual 
practices never undermine Hoda’s Jewishness: in contrast to 
the typical hero of a shikse narrative—as well as the 
hypothetical Jew in the Talmud who is rendered physically 
non-Jewish because of sexual intercourse with a non-Jewish 
woman—Hoda’s Jewishness is simply not vulnerable.126 
This can be understood as a radical recuperation of the 
matrilineal principle, as the guarantee of the Jewishness of a 
Jewish woman no matter her choices or behavior. At no 
moment in the novel is there any suggestion that Hoda 
could ever be anything other than Jewish. By positioning a 
Jewish prostitute, with her hundreds of sexual partners, at 


the center of a sexually allegorical narrative, Wiseman 
eschews the pernicious either/or logic that propels most 
male-centered narratives of Jewish exogamy: to wit, either 
you are a Jew and sleep with a Jew, or you sleep with a non- 
Jew and are therefore not Jewish. Instead, sex as a metaphor 
for affiliation in this feminist frame allows for the 
representative Jew to have multiple, shifting, overlapping, 
joyful affiliations. 


And, again, in a brave reimagining of the implications of the 
matrilineal principle, while Hoda does not know who Pipick’s 
father is—it could be any one of her clients, and in her 
naiveté she believes that all of them collectively fathered 
him—there is also no doubt in her or anyone else’s mind, in 
the novel, that Hoda’s son, like her, is a Jew. 
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sex with her own son rather than exclude him, not just once 
but as often as he likes (352, 366). And the novel endorses, 
rather than rejects, this decision: in the chapters that follow, 
Hoda is rewarded with a measure of satisfaction and 
happiness. The novel’s toleration, even endorsement, of 
mother-son incest demands to be read allegorically, not only 
because the narrative reflects so powerfully on the Jewish 
allegorical tradition adumbrated earlier in this chapter, and 
not simply in response to markers of allegorical intention in 
the text, but also because studies of human sexuality have 
shown, Oedipus notwithstanding, that mother-son incest is 
very rare in practice while father-daughter and sibling incest 
are relatively common. The rare-ness of actual, as opposed 
to imagined, mother-son incest suggests that Wiseman was 
almost certainly not, in Crackpot, responding to a real-life 
story she had heard (as she responded to a newspaper 
account of a murder in crafting her first novel, The Sacrifice) 
but rather employing the plot device that best served the 
narrative, aesthetic, and symbolic requirements of the 


novel.127 In Crackpot, Wiseman writes back to the wave of 
Jewish mother jokes and tales of smothering Jewish mothers 
that crested in the 1960s, and to the related ambivalence at 
the center of Portnoy’s Complaint, answering them by 
following their logic to its conclusion.128 Crackpot 
embraces the Jewish mother and the Jewish cultural 
reproduction that she represents. 


In doing so, Wiseman’s novel diverges sharply from almost 
all previous literary treatments of incest.129 If, according to 
an allegorical reading, David represents the paradigmatic 
ethnic subject whose choice of exogamy or endogamy 
stands for the success or failure of Jewish cultural 
reproduction, Hoda, as his mother, represents what Sollors 
calls 


“descent”: the traditional Jewish community, which is 
genealogically and historically Jewish. Such an allegorical 
scheme is consistent with the representational patterns 
found in modern Jewish literature and particularly with those 
of American Jewish culture in the postwar decades.130 
Hoda, as a Jewish mother, embodies Jewish reproduction; 
she aspires to “achieve a proper, loving friendship with 
[Pipick] in which she could work for him as she did for 
Daddy, and teach him their stories, and protect him and 
help him avoid all those traps that she knew were waiting for 
him in life” (363). She wants to mother him, to aid his 
progress, and, crucially, to expose him to the Jewish culture 
she knows in the form of her father’s 
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“stories.” The chain of Jewish knowledge dramatized in 
Crackpot, with Jewish culture passing from Hoda’s father to 
Hoda to her son, accords perfectly with the sociocultural 
pattern in which mothers displaced fathers as the conveyors 


of Jewish identity in North America after World War II. Simply 
put, Hoda’s being a mother is not at all incidental; if she had 
been a father, a story about the sexual relationship between 
her and her child would reflect an entirely different 
perspective on the possibilities of Jewish continuity.131 
Astonishingly, it is Hoda’s sexual connection to her son that 
allows her to pass on to Pipick her father’s stories, which 
constitute her personal connection to the Jewish past (Pipick 
“must learn what was important in the stories still,” Hoda 
feels [362]): as one of Wiseman’s readers has remarked, 
“Hoda reclaims her son through incest.”132 In presenting 
this dynamic, in which mother-son sex is part and parcel of, 
or at least a resonant symbol for, the potential for cultural 
reproduction, Wiseman concretizes the challenge of 
endogamy—that is, the taint of incestuous insularity that 
marrying in and embracing the culture of one’s own group 
always carries. Crackpot declares it an unavoidable 
necessity for Pipick, or any modern Jew, to follow Freud’s 
advice that in order “to be really free and happy in love” a 
man must “come to terms with the idea of incest with 
mother or sister,” only slightly modified: in order to be really 
free and happy as a Jew, a man must come to terms with the 
idea of incest with his mother or sister, as Alex Portnoy 
cannot.133 It is not the “universal siblinghood” that the 
literary scholar Marc Shell notes is usually symbolized by 
brother-sister incest that Wiseman proffers as a model for a 
progressive Jewish community—not, that is, the universalist 
idea that all humans can be siblings—but rather mother- 
child incest that allegorizes a particularistic desire for 
continuity even if it requires some exclusivity and 
inwardness. 


In the novel’s dreamlike concluding passage, David 
reappears to pronounce an obscure but positive judgment 
on his mother’s connection with tradition (“She occupies her 
past; she inhabits her life,” he says 


[427]) and then to be included in Crackpot’s final image of 
community. 


Unlike Roth’s novel, which ends with Portnoy’s alienation 
and grief and emphasizes the protagonist’s alienation, 
Crackpot ultimately focuses on Hoda and on her 
reconstitution of a Jewish community on her own terms. She 
has created a community that is neither wholly predicated 
on descent nor on consent but created through a fluid 
mixture of 
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vague but affirmative vision, Hoda, her father, her son, and 
her new lover “would all be stirring the muddy waters of the 
brimming pot together” (427). Hoda’s community is not 
based exclusively on genealogy—indeed, it counters the 
notion of a racial Judaism, in which identity is determined 
exclusively by a biological relationship to one’s ancestors— 
but neither does it entirely eschew genealogical 
relationships. Wiseman’s vision, frankly utopian, is of a 
Jewish community generous and resilient enough not to be 
troubled by temporary disaffection or wholly dependent on 
genealogical reproduction but to be open to all those who 
wish to join it. 


This vision of Jewish cultural reproduction parallels others 
that were being worked out by progressive and 
countercultural Jews who founded /havurot (prayer 
fellowships) in the late 1960s and early 1970s, in the same 
years that Donadio was shopping Wiseman’s novel around to 
publishers. Arthur Waskow echoed the central tropes of 
Wiseman’s novel in 1971—well before Crackpot’s 
publication, that is—arguing that in the 1960s “the melting 
pot... shattered” and calling for “the building of a new 
society and the dismantling of the old, with loving care,” 


with “the other peoples of the Earth... rising alongside 
us."134 


The havurah movement was a return to Jewish affiliation by 
young Jews who had been allied with the New Left but 
disheartened by its antipathy toward Jewish causes and 
concerns, not least among which was Zionism.135 Note that 
Waskow refers to Jews as “us” and to “other peoples” as 
separate constituencies; his is not an image, as Wiseman’s 
novel is not, of universal siblinghood. As Riv-Ellen Prell 
observes in her study of the havurot, “Havurah members 
wove together tradition and innovation as essential 
components of an authentic Judaism,” and they shunned 
simple accounts of Jewishness as passing genealogically 
from parents to children. Such countercultural Jews “sought 
their mythological past, one that would inform, though not 
control, their present and future, ... [and] yearned for 
continuity even as they separated themselves from their 
parents’ and grandparents’ lives.”136 


Wiseman’s novel offers a literary model for how communities 
such as this might envision and reproduce themselves 
through its studious attention to Jewish history and theology 
and its unflagging commitment to the project of rewriting 
and reshaping Jewish traditions according to its own 
progressive politics. The following passage describes Hoda’s 
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her father’s stories, which have stood throughout the novel 
as her primary connection to the Jewish past and which she 
begins to listen to again after her sexual encounter with 
Pipick: If she had hoped to hear those stories once again as 
a child hears, she was disappointed. But she was not aware 
of such a hope, nor of the disappointment of being barred 
from a return to innocence. She simply felt the old stories, 


felt her emptiness filled with resonance, transformed to 
resonance. 


She saw the old stories, saw through the old stories, saw 
beyond the old stories to what the man her father was and 
what the woman her mother must have been; she heard the 
stories and knew them all, and gathered them back into 
herself and knew herself as well, not as she had once known 
herself, in a sudden, comprehensive flash of revelation, a 
simultaneity of multiple Hodas, but as she flowed in the 
sequence of her days. (362) Eschewing a conservative 
desire to “hear those stories once again as a child hears,” to 
re-create precisely her past experience or to understand her 
culture reductively, Hoda seeks a more creative and intense 
engagement with these narratives. The careful Biblical 
mimicry of this passage—the repetition and parataxis and 
the faux-archaic phrasing of 


“flowed in the sequence of her days,” for example—and the 
emphasis on the repurposing (seeing “through” and 
“beyond”) “old stories” anticipate many of the formal 
gestures of the second-wave feminist literature and theology 
produced in the later 1970s, especially as it was undertaken 
by feminist Jewish women.137 Tellingly, Wiseman selects the 
same verb to capture Hoda’s newfound comfort in her 
multiplicity that Robert Greenblatt did, in a polemic on his 
place in the Jewish counterculture published in 1971: “lam 
a Jew, an American, a Revolutionary,” he wrote. “I am all 
three at once because each flows out of and merges into one 
life history.”138 Considering when Crackpot was drafted— 
years before the women’s movement garnered national 
attention in 1969 and 1970 and even before the first 
countercultural havurah was established in 1968139— 


Wiseman’s perspicacity is stunning. As a response to crises 
of “identity and assimilation,” that is, to the conflicts 


between Jews’ desires to reproduce Jewishly and to 
participate fully in non-Jewish social and political 
communities, Hoda’s openness to incest with her son 
allegorically represents the path pursued by feminists and 
the countercultural havurah 
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more nuanced understanding than her contemporaries 
manifested of one challenge facing progressive Jews. 


Can Jews reproduce—create Jewish offspring—without 
affirming retrograde, racialist standards of what it means to 
be Jewish and without isolating the Jewish community from 
the wider American population and its causes? Yes, Crackpot 
insists, though the book remains adamant through its 
representation of incest that this communal reproduction 
will perforce necessitate the uncomfortable demand on 
individuals to embrace endogamy, to love their own first and 
best. Wiseman’s novel promises that even a Portnoy anda 
Pipick can find lasting love, as could Arthur Levy and 
Brudno’s David and all the other protagonists of the dozens 
and dozens of shikse novels, but that to do so, they must 
“come to terms with the idea of incest.” 


“The Whole World of Words” 


The use of graphic sexual allegory to describe dilemmas of 
cultural reproduction—a woman choking on an erect penis 
as a symbol of genteel exclusion, or a mother choosing to 
have sex with her son as a representation of a radical 
commitment to community—was hardly inevitable, nor was 
it in any sense necessitated by the transformations in 
obscenity law that took place in the 1960s. Moreover, such 
explicit sexual allegories were always just as useful to tell 
Catholic, African American, or homosexual stories as they 
were to tell Jewish ones; importantly, the nature of 


narratives of exogamy, whether graphic or not, is that they 
are almost always about the relationship between two or 
more communities. Certainly none of the Jewish lawyers or 
entrepreneurs who contributed to the dismantling of the 
Comstock Act did so with the expressed intention of making 
a book such as Crackpot possible. Yet the most committed 
and insightful of these figures, such as Harriet Pilpel, 
understood precisely that no one would know exactly what 
could be done with obscenity until the laws were defeated in 
court. They may have intuited, too, that dilemmas of 
reproduction—which, early in the century, had found their 
paradigms in the challenges facing Jewish immigrants and 
working women—could be clarified by artists who had at 
their disposal what Wiseman called “the whole world of 
words.” 


4 
Seductive Modesty 


Censorship versus Yiddish and Orthodox Tsnies In the late 
1980s and 1990s, scholarly treatments of literary censorship 
in the United States changed in reaction to a series of 
cultural and political developments. On the one hand, under 
the Reagan and Bush administrations, artists’ work was 
subject to renewed attempts by the government to suppress 
sexual explicitness. Robert Mapplethorpe and other artists 
were attacked by conservative politicians including Jesse 
Helms, and criminal charges were brought against the 
curator of a Cincinnati museum for a show of Mapplethorpe’s 
photographs.1 At the same time, prominent conservative 
politicians were busy appropriating the free-speech rhetoric 
of previous generations of liberals and radicals: ina 
commencement address at the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor in 1991, President George H. W. Bush emphasized 
that “the freedom to speak one’s mind... may be the most 


fundamental and deeply revered of all our liberties.” And 
yet, he went on, “we find free speech under assault 
throughout the United States, including on some college 
campuses.” The students and faculty in his audience would 
have recalled that the University of Michigan’s speech code 
had been the subject of a 1989 court battle. Addressing that 
case, if only obliquely, President Bush suggested that “what 
began as a crusade for civility has soured into a cause of 
conflict and even censorship.”2 


That President Bush could position his administration as 
opposing “censorship,” and liberal campus administrators as 
the new Comstocks, complicated matters for academics who 
had until then been 141 
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able to see themselves as opposing censorship tout court. 
Introducing a 1994 collection of essays, the literary scholar 
Richard Burt explained, 


“Opposing censorship is generally assumed to be a 
straightforward matter... . The right is for [censorship], the 
left is against it.” “Yet,” Burt continued, “many recent events 
do not resolve themselves easily into neat conceptual 
oppositions and identities.”3 One way that literary and 
cultural theorists such as Judith Butler and Stanley Fish 
reacted to this situation was to eschew any simple notion of 
censorship as evil and of free speech as unalloyed good.4 
They drew on Sigmund Freud’s and Pierre Bourdieu’s 
metaphorical uses of the term censorship (“zensur’ 


and “censure’”) to refer to, respectively, a process that 
operates within an individual’s psyche or an inevitable 
effect of social, economic, and linguistic structures.5 For 
Butler and especially Fish, censorship operates every time 


anyone speaks or writes, as forces always regulate 
expression and a person always chooses to utter specific 
words and not others.6 As Fish puts it, “Some form of speech 
is always being restricted, else there could be no meaningful 
assertion.”7 


This line of reasoning works, intentionally, to blur the 
distinction between the formal and legal censorship imposed 
by states (and other coercive hierarchical institutions) and 
all the more nebulous regulations of expression that might 
occur, including self-censorships, market censorship, 
boycotts, and even the revisions imposed by editors on 
authors. In the years that followed, such approaches to 
censorship as a broad category that includes any imposition 
of aesthetic or cultural limitation became common, even 
dominant, not only in popular culture and the press (which 
have always played fast and loose with First Amendment 
terminology) but also in literary studies. Florence Dore 
argues in her 2005 study The Novel and the Obscene, for 
example, that modernist authors’ “‘negative narration’ 
reproduces censorship, renders it symbolic at the very 
moment of its legal demise.”8 While her readings are 
compelling, Dore does not always distinguish between 
“symbolic” censorship and the other, nonsymbolic, kind: in 
an introductory aside, she treats as an act of censorship (not 
explicitly a symbolic one) a museum director’s decision not 
to grant Dore permission to reproduce an image from the 
museum’s collection on the cover of her book.9 


If that can be considered censorship, so must every licensing 
decision, every enforcement of copyright, every editor’s 
suggestion for revision, 
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every proofreader’s correction, every choice any individual 
makes not to sell or read a specific book or to exhibit or 
watch a particular film. 


Bourdieu himself cautioned against blurring the distinctions 
between real and metaphorical censorships in this way: “The 
metaphor of censorship should not mislead,” he writes in 
Language and Symbolic Power, emphasizing that it is only 
an analogy to characterize as “censorship,” as he does, “the 
structure of the field itself which governs expression by 
governing both access to expression and the form of 
expression,” in contrast to the literal understanding of 
censorship as a “legal proceeding which has been specially 
adapted to designate and repress the transgression of a kind 
of linguistic code.”10 The metaphoric censorships addressed 
by Freud and Bourdieu—and Fish, Butler, Dore, and many 
others after them—have consequences just as powerful, if 
not more so, than censorship per se, as Theodor Adorno and 
Max Horkheimer noted.11 They surely deserve scholars’ 
attention. But given that we live at a time during which 
journalists, novelists, and poets continue to be jailed and 
executed, in which books are being burned by militias, and 
in which governments (including the U.S. government) 
continue to determine which words and images can be 
published through the exercise of police power, it seems an 
error to conflate all symbolic and noncoercive textual 
suppressions with censorship—which term, after all, has an 
etymological connection with the exercise of state power.12 


The Roman censor was no self-appointed guardian of 
morality but a functionary empowered by the government. 


This chapter puts forth a different term for the 
nongovernmental and cultural dynamics through which 
sexual expression is restrained or suppressed in literature 
and culture (an alternative to, or subset of, Burt’s more 


general but sympathetic term, “the administration of 
aesthetics”). The term advanced here for characterizing and 
analyzing such suppressions of sexual representation— 
imposed by individual psyches, by social fields, or by 
markets—is, simply, the same one that Yiddish literary critics 
typically used to describe the regulation of sexual 
expression in their cultural field: modesty (in Yiddish, tsnies 
and, in Hebrew, tzniut).13 Using modesty as a frame for 
reading the regulation of sexual expression in America, this 
chapter argues that American Yiddish literary modernism, 
which was virtually never subject to government 
intervention, presaged the situation of American literature in 
English 
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after Memoirs v. Massachusetts (1966), which established 
broad First Amendment protections for literature. 


The structural parallels between the discourse of literary and 
cultural modesty that was established in American Yiddish 
contexts and the new situation of American literature as a 
whole after the legal transformations of the 1960s and 
1970s suggest one explanation for a curi-ous phenomenon 
that developed simultaneously with the retheoriza-tion of 
censorship by Butler, Fish, and others in the 1990s: that is, 
the emergence of a widely circulated, popular American 
discourse of sexual and cultural modesty in which otherwise 
obscure Orthodox Jewish sexual and behavioral practices 
could be at least rhetorically embraced by non-Jewish 
Americans and particularly by political and Christian 
conservatives and by the mainstream press. Offering a 
comparative study of two related modesty discourses—early 
20th-century Yiddish literary modesty and late 20th-century 
American cultural modesty as it was rooted in the sources of 
Orthodox Judaism—this chapter demonstrates that modesty 


discourses follow from and reflect the diasporiza-tion of 
culture, the uncoupling of cultural production from both the 
constraints and the opportunities of legal control and state 
support. 


What the vogue for Orthodox Jewish ideas about modesty in 
the 1990s reflects, then, is how much critics of 
contemporary American culture might learn about their field 
from attention to the American Yiddish literary culture of the 
preceding decades. 


The Structural Obstacle to Jewish Censorships 


Discussing the role of Jews in the development of the U.S. 
publishing industry, Jonathan Freedman has suggested that 
“if there is a common denominator... linking Horace 
Liveright, [Emanuel] Haldeman-Julius, Bennett Cerf, and 
later Jewish publishers like Barney Rosset of Grove Press, it 
would be a strong antipathy to censorship and a questioning 
of authority over the dispersion of words, which has been a 
strong impulse in Jewish culture from the Haskalah 
forward.”14 While Freedman is certainly correct to note that 
all of these publishers opposed Comstockery, it does not 
seem likely that they related to the Haskalah, the Jewish 
Enlightenment, in parallel ways or, to be more specific, that 
both the cosmopolitan gadfly Cerf and the entrepreneurial 
socialist 
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Haldeman-Julius formed their ideas about censorship based 
on shared readings of, say, Moses Mendelssohn. As has been 
noted elsewhere in this book, other American Jews, equally 
descendants and beneficiaries of the Haskalah, have been 
vehement in their support of Comstockery; one cannot 
generalize about the ways in which simply being Jewish will 


influence the attitudes of an individual American. One might 
understand the issue a little differently, then, and say that it 
is not exactly an antipathy to censorship that characterizes 
so much modern Jewish culture but a structural inability to 
censor effectively. How can you act as a censor when you do 
not have access to the state or police power that is 
necessary to enforce censorship? 


One of the key facets of the Jewish Diaspora has been that 
central-ized Jewish authorities have rarely exerted much 
control over the lives of individual Jews. As the cultural 
anthropologist Raphael Patai phrases it, Judaism has never 
developed a monolithic structure which could super-impose 
its authority upon all Jewish communities in the many lands 
of their diaspora. .. . Jewish doctrine and practice, although 
derived from one ultimate source, the Bible, differed from 
place to place, because, lacking a coordinating and 
sanctifying central authority, their precise formulation was 
left to local religious leadership.15 


This aspect of communal organization has served as an 
obstacle to the imposition of censorships by Jewish 
authorities. In an admirable study, Censorship and Freedom 
of Expression in Jewish History, the historian Moshe Carmilly- 
Weinberger notes that in early modern Europe, “there was 
no single supreme authority whose decisions were accepted 
by all Jews everywhere in matters of internal censorship.” 
Thus, “if a rabbi in a certain country was moved to ban or 
forbid the reading of a book, even if he succeeded in 
persuading other rabbis to join him in this stand, his ban did 
not automatically apply everywhere.”16 In fact, as Carmilly- 
Weinberger demonstrates, the Shu/khan Arukh—the textual 
codifica-tion of Jewish law produced by Joseph Caro in the 
16th century, which is easily the most widely authoritative 
code of behavior in Ashkenazi Judaism17—names a book 
that is “forbidden for reading on the Sabbath day” and 


“even on weekdays” because it is filled with “erotic 
remarks.”18 


Yet even this unmistakable attempt to impose textual 
censorship did 
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not prevent the book in question, Immanuel of Rome’s 
Makhbarot (1491), from being permitted and even 
recommended by other Jewish authorities, such as Rabbi 
Joseph Delmedigo (1591-1655). “If one rabbi felt free to 
express a view opposing that contained in the Shulhan 
Arukh itself,” Carmilly-Weinberger explains, “that is a clear 
indication of the degree to which freedom of speech was 
practiced by the Jews.”19 More precisely, this demonstrates 
how inimical the structure of the Jewish Diaspora has been 
to censorship. 


This does not mean that Jewish authorities have not tried to 
set limits on speech and writing. On the contrary, a rich 
halakhic tradition prohibits /’shon hara (evil speech), 
including rekhilut (gossip) and nivul peh (obscenity). In 
words ascribed to R. Hanan b. Rabbah, the Talmud insists 
that although everyone knows why “a bride enters the bridal 
canopy,” it is a punishable offense to speak “obscenely” 
about what follows.20 Thus, the central text of normative 
rabbinic Judaism explicitly forbids the graphic 
representation of sex and commands the use of euphemism. 
An elaboration of this stance appears in Maimonides’s Moreh 
nevukhim ( Guide of the Perplexed), one of the most 
influential Jewish texts of the medieval period: “We 
condemn lowness of speech,” Maimonides wrote, and “must 
not imitate the songs and tales of ignorant and lascivious 
people.”21 Later rabbinic texts have likewise decried 
obscene speech as sinful, and dozens of treatises have 


elaborated on the Jewish ethics of proper and respectful 
speech and defined sinful self-expression.22 Nonetheless, 
especially in the modern period, rabbinic authorities have 
rarely formally agreed about what constitutes speech worthy 
of suppression, and so they have rarely possessed the 
organizational unity necessary to censor. 


Even if there have been exceptions and counterexamples in 
which Jewish communities have succeeded in imposing 
censorships on Jewish populations—the excommunication of 
Baruch Spinoza would seem to be the most iconic of these 
(though note that Spinoza’s writings still circulated widely 
among Jews and influenced their thinking, both in 
Amsterdam and elsewhere)23—the American Jewish public 
serves as the paradigmatic example of organizational 
heterodoxy and a lateral, antihierarchical community 
structure that militates against such enforcement. Jonathan 
Sarna’s American Judaism, a broad overview of American 
Jewish religious history, returns again and again to this asa 
defining quality of that history from its colonial-era 
beginnings 
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to the present. Even as latitudinarianism came to typify U.S. 
Christian churches, Jewish communities were even more 
fiercely committed to that form of organization, and by the 
late 19th century, Sarna remarks, 


“latitudinarianism reigned supreme in Jewish immigrant 
circles.” 


Because American “courts, for the most part, refused to 
intervene in internal synagogue affairs,” Jewish life in the 
United States manifested an extraordinary latitudinarianism 
in contrast even to “the hierarchic British model of Judaism.” 


Thus, Sarna describes as one of the characteristic features of 
American Jewish life that “no ultimate authority in American 
Judaism—no rabbi, no court, no lay body—makes religious 
decisions that are ever broadly accepted as final.”24 


It follows, then, that Jewish institutions in the United States 
have not tended to be very successful in imposing 
censorships, despite occasional efforts to do so—because, as 
the philosopher Horace Kallen once noted, for censorship to 
be effective, it needs to be unified.25 One example of how 
that was impossible for the American Jewish community is 
that in the 1940s, the editors of the Jewish Publication 
Society of America were so careful about offending their 
readers’ delicate sensibilities that they asked the Canadian 
poet A. M. Klein to remove the phrase “nine months” from 
one of his poems, perceiving that as an overly explicit 
reference to pregnancy. Similar cuts had been made in 
Reform and Reconstructionist Passover haggadot, but Klein 
stood his ground and prevailed.26 More famously, in 1945, 
the American Union of Orthodox Rabbis gathered to burn 
copies of Mordecai Kaplan’s Reconstructionist Sabbath 
Prayer Book and “issued a proclamation of 
excommunication” against him that the leader of the Union 
said was directed at “all Jewry.”27 These attempted 
exercises of rabbinic authority illustrated, more than 
anything else, what one scholar of the Kaplan incident has 
referred to as rabbis’ “impotence”; the Reconstructionist and 
Reform movements could not suppress the circulation of 
texts to which they objected any more than the Union of 
Orthodox Rabbis could compel any American Jews, Orthodox 
or otherwise, to reject Kaplan’s liturgi-cal innovations.28 
Some impositions of censorship have been possible lately 
within American ultra-Orthodox communities solely because 
of their hierarchical structures, which concentrate religious 
and communal authority in the hands of a few rabbis, but 


even these censorships have rarely been effective outside of 
small, local communities. 
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The disagreement between the author Philip Roth and Rabbi 
Emanuel Rackman, of Congregation Shaaray Tefila in Far 
Rockaway, New York, about Roth’s short story “Defender of 
the Faith” in 1959 illustrates just how little power rabbinical 
leaders have wielded over the circulation of texts in the 
United States.29 As Roth has recounted, his story about 
several Jewish soldiers on a base in Missouri occasioned 
angry letters from a number of Jewish readers when it 
appeared in the New Yorker on March 14, 1959. Roth quotes 
one letter sent by Rabbi Rackman to the offices of the Anti- 
Defamation League, beginning, “What is being done to 
silence 


[Roth]? Medieval Jews would have known what to do with 
him.”30 Invoking “medieval Jews”—who could hope to 
enforce excommunications with at least a little efficacy— 
Rackman acknowledged his own powerless-ness to “silence” 
Roth, as much as he would have liked to do so. In letters 
sent directly to Roth, Rackman again acknowledged both his 
wish to suppress the author’s work and his inability to do so, 
noting that Jews like himself “have neither the economic, 
political, nor social power to do anything other than scream” 
in response to publications they find offensive. Roth, too, 
understood that this was the case. In his own first, 
unpublished response to Rackman—recall that this preceded 
the publication of Roth’s first book and that the twenty-six- 
year-old had not yet won the national awards that 
established him as a literary celebrity—the young author 
concludes by asserting, “It was presumptuous of you, Rabbi 
Rackman, to speak of yourself to me as ‘a leader of his 
people.’ You are not my leader.”31 Rackman was a respected 


Jewish clergyman with a national platform, and yet Roth was 
undeniably correct: Rackman could not do anything to him 
except send a few hectoring letters—and Roth could still call 
himself a Jew and be affirmed as such by other American 
Jews. In this sense, at least, American Jews were not subject 
to religious Communal authority, unlike some of their non- 
Jewish peers; it would have been somewhat more difficult for 
an American Catholic, for instance, to deny a bishop’s right 
to call himself “a leader of his people.”32 


Modesty, Not Censorship, in American Yiddish Literature In 
the United States, Jews could write and publish what they 
wanted without worrying about whether a Jewish religious or 
institutional authority might censure and suppress their 
work, but of course they 
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were still subject to American obscenity law. However, when 
American Jews wrote or performed in Yiddish, they could be 
confident that their government would not censor them. This 
created a fascinating and unusual situation in which 
American Yiddish literature circulated among a large, 
national audience, free from virtually any control by 
governmental or religious authorities. English literature has 
always been subject to the law in the United States and 
England, as French literature has been in France and so on. 
So, too, was Yiddish literature subject to the law in czarist 
and Soviet Russia—it was censored intensely and sometimes 
brutally—as Hebrew literature has been in the State of 
Israel.33 It is not unique, but highly unusual, that Yiddish 
literature has almost never been subject to legal scrutiny in 
the United States, even though the country has at times 
been the unquestioned international geographic center for 
Yiddish authors, publishers, and readers. 


The few exceptions, such as they are, prove the rule. Ben- 
Zion Liber’s guidebook Dos geshlekhts lebn ( The Sexual 
Life) was briefly suppressed by the U.S. Postal Service in 
1917. Liber claimed that the text was censored not for its 
discussions of sexual hygiene but because of its socialist 
politics, but it seems equally likely that a non-Yiddish- 
speaking post office employee blanched at the anatomical 
diagrams of men’s and women’s genitalia that Liber 
included as illustrations. In either case, after Liber protested 
the suppression with an article in the New Republic, the 
Postal Service quickly relented, imposing a few silly 
emenda-tions on the text and allowing the book to be 
mailed.34 A major First Amendment case, Abrams v. United 
States (1919), concerned anarchist pamphlets published in 
both Yiddish and English, but it is unclear whether those 
texts would have attracted the attention of the police and 
been vulnerable to prosecution if they had been distributed 
only in Yiddish.35 The same could be said about the role of 
taboo Yiddish words in the arrests of the comedian Lenny 
Bruce: while words such as shmuk and putz were included in 
some of the charges against him, it is doubt-ful that he 
would have been arrested if his act had not included more 
recognizable English obscenities.36 Another notorious 
nightclub comedian performing during Bruce’s period of 
activity, the 1950s and 1960s, Belle Barth, used Yiddish 
taboo words just as frequently as Bruce but provided fewer 
of their English equivalents. “A lot of her Rabelaisian words 
are in Yiddish,” one reviewer remarked, noting, however, 
that 
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“she'll oblige by translating them into English” (though, 
unlike Bruce, she does not do so on any of the surviving 
recordings of her act).37 She was harassed by the police in 
Los Angeles, Chicago, and Buffalo, but attempts at 


suppressing her act seem to have been rather halfhearted. 
In 1958, a Chicago columnist wondered, “What’s all the 
fussin’ and shoutin’ 


about Belle Barth? Her night club act is no more risque than 
those of a couple of headliners who earn more than $5,000 a 
week,” while in Los Angeles, “charges of singing and 
speaking a lewd, obscene song” in January 1961 were 
quietly dismissed.38 The wholesale integration of words 
such as shmuk and putz into American slang since the 
1950s, denuded of their sexual connotations and of any 
shock value—they retain their taboo senses only for Yiddish 
speakers and not at all for non-Yiddish-speaking Americans 
—reflects just how blasé American authorities have been 
about the circulation of taboo words in Yiddish.39 


In fact, the suppression of Yiddish belles lettres seems never 
to have been mandated or upheld by any U.S. court. 
Contrary to the facile suggestion of the editors of The Norton 
Anthology of Jewish American Literature, though, that “the 
First Amendment assured the [Yiddish] press freedom from 
censorship,”40 it should be clear by now that the freedom of 
expression enjoyed by Yiddish writers and publishers in 
America beginning in the late 19th century was hardly an 
American norm. Yiddish literary freedom in this arena in the 
early decades of the 20th century had nothing at all to do 
with the First Amendment, which did precious little to 
protect sexually radical American publications in the English 
language until well into the 1950s. 


Indeed, it was clear to translators of Yiddish literature that 
there was a double standard and that what could be 
published in Yiddish might occasion legal trouble in English. 
Thus, Yiddish texts were often bowdlerized upon their 
translation into English, and they sometimes attracted 
censorship when they were not sufficiently euphemized. The 


literary scholar Aviva Taubenfeld has shown, for example, 
that Abraham Cahan included the taboo English words hell 
and damn in the Yiddish version of his first novel, Yank/ der 
yanki (serialized from October 18, 1895, to January 31, 
1896), while these words do not appear in the English 
version, Yek/ (1896).41 This move demonstrates Cahan’s 
Canniness about his audiences; he, or his editors, knew what 
to expect in these two linguistic markets. Other translators 
were not always as careful. In 1920, the NYSSV 
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insisted that Lowell Brentano stop distributing a book of 
translations of David Pinski’s Yiddish short stories, 
Temptations, which Brentano had published the previous 
year, citing “the alleged immorality” of the first three 
stories. Brentano apparently complied with the request 
rather than engage in a costly legal defense.42 Most 
famously, Sholem Asch’s play Got fun nekome occasioned 
no police action in its Yiddish performances in 1907 or 1908, 
but when it was translated into English as God of Vengeance 
and performed on Broadway in 1923, the producer and all 
the actors were arrested for immorality.43 What in a Yiddish 
text or performance could pass unremarked on by vice 
societies and postal censors, and unsuppressed by the U.S. 
police and courts, could stir up considerable trouble when it 
was translated into English. Why the double standard? The 
simple explanation is not, of course, that the U.S. 
government had any special respect for freedom of 
expression in Yiddish as opposed to its censorious approach 
to English expression. More simply, it appears that the 
government did not bother to hire Yiddish-speaking 
censors.44 


In the absence of religious and governmental censorship, 
how did American Yiddish literature develop in terms of its 


representation of sex? Critics have seemed to disagree in 
their answers to this question. 


Isaac Goldberg, a Harvard PhD in modern languages who 
energetically promoted American Yiddish literature in the 
first three decades of the 20th century, observed in 1918 
that “the theme of sex... is treated by Yiddish writers with 
far greater freedom than would be permitted to their 
American confreres.”45 By contrast, in 1964 the preeminent 
modernist poet and critic Yankev Glatshteyn (Jacob 
Glatstein) called Yiddish “one of the most modest languages 
in world literature.”46 In a sense, though, both of these 
knowledgeable critics were correct: limits and restraints 
were imposed on the representations of sex in American 
Yiddish literature, and there is not an American Yiddish text 
that rivals the exuberant explicitness of, say, Tropic of 
Cancer or Naked Lunch. 


There may always have been plenty of titillating shund— 
trashy Yiddish melodrama—on American stages and in the 
pages of American Yiddish newspapers, but this genre did 
not generally compete with such modernist works as Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover and Ulysses in representing sex explicitly 
or in the use of taboo words. More to the point, shund 
operates under significant constraints imposed by 
markets.47 Limits on Yiddish expression in America were 
imposed not by the government or 
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by vice societies, that is, but by authors, editors, publishers, 
reviewers, booksellers, and readers, the core participants in 
the “communications circuit” of literary production, 
distribution, and consumption.48 The Yiddish-language 
cultural sphere roiled with arguments about what 
constituted acceptable literature, debates just as intense as 


those taking place in English concerning the status of 
Ulysses, Howl, and Tropic of Cancer. The crucial difference 
was that the Yiddish debates took place in newspapers and 
cafés, not in courtrooms, so their stakes were cultural, not 
criminal. These debates exemplify how literary and cultural 
modesty can operate in the absence of state-sponsored 
censorship. 


Sholem Aleichem’s pamphlet Shomers mishpet ( The 
Judgment of Shomer, 1888), a foundational work of Yiddish 
literary criticism, reflects the self-awareness of an influential 
Yiddish writer of the difference between national literatures 
and his own diasporic literature and specifically between 
literature that was subject to and could avail itself of state 
power, on the one hand, and that which was outside the 
jurisdiction of the state, on the other. The pamphlet was 
likely inspired by the publication, in the “definitive” 1873 
edition of Gustave Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, of the full 
transcript of the 1857 trial of that novel.49 Though a work of 
fiction, the pamphlet takes the form of a trial transcript, 
“transcribed word for word by Sholem Aleichem.” It presents 
an attack on the most popular Yiddish novelist of the late 
19th century, Shomer (Nahum-Meir Shaykevitsh), in which 
Sholem Aleichem argues through the voice of a prosecuting 
attorney that Shomer “is not truly a Yiddish writer” and that 
his work does not merit attention. Sholem Aleichem’s 
selection of a literary trial as the form for his critique is 
suggestive, especially as the “n/b/ pe” (obscenity) he 
criticizes in Shomer echoes the accusations of “offenses 
against public morals” directed against Flaubert and the 
“obscenity” charges famously made against Charles 
Baudelaire a few years later.50 Unlike those cases, of course, 
as well as the U.S. literary trials of the 20th century, 
Shomers mishpet is only a metaphorical trial. Influential as 
Sholem Aleichem may have been, unlike Comstock, he had 
no authority to arrest booksellers or to confiscate and burn 


copies of Shomer’s books. All he could do was attempt to 
persuade readers, including the editors and booksellers who 
enabled Shomer’s success, to stop buying and reading 
Shomer’s work. 


Shomer, for his part, dismissed Sholem Aleichem’s critique 
and continued publishing: “You empty critics can say what 
you want,” he wrote, 
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“scream in the streets that my novels are foolish, pass 
verdicts against me as much as your hearts desire, .. . [but] 
| will continue to write fairy tales for my readers which, 
thank God, are helpful to thousands of people.”51 


Again, the crucial difference between the trial of Shomer 
and the trials of Flaubert, Baudelaire, Joyce, Lawrence, and 
Miller is that no authority was willing or able to enforce the 
former’s “verdict.” 


In some cases, Soviet and other European governments did 
stand behind and enforce cultural judgments about Yiddish 
literature—notoriously, under Stalin, to the point of murder 
—but in the United States, Yiddish polemicists of all stripes 
came to recognize that the government would not enforce 
their cultural judgments. Controversies about Yiddish 
literary propriety thus remained uniformly outside the 
purview of American law. As mentioned earlier, the 
performances of Sholem Asch’s Got fun nekome in 1907 and 
1908 occasioned furious polemics, in which writers declared 
the play “filthy,” “immoral,” and “indecent” and even called 
for police intervention, but none followed. Another contre- 
temps, in 1908-9, focused on the Russian novel Sanin and 
its translation into Yiddish by the novelist Leon Kobrin and 
serialization in the Varheyt, one of New York’s daily Yiddish 


newspapers, but, again, this did not result in the 
suppression of the newspaper by state authorities.52 


A third well-known debate, in the early 1920s, concerned 
“grobe verter un sheyne literatur’ (vulgar speech and belles 
lettres) in the poetry of Moshe-Leyb Halpern and involved 
many prominent literary critics— 


again, without the involvement of the NYSSV or any other 
government-sponsored mechanism of suppression.53 
Perhaps the most furious such controversy took place in the 
late 1930s, as Sholem Asch began to publish a trilogy of 
Yiddish novels dealing sympathetically with the lives of 
Jesus, Mary, and Paul. Many Yiddish readers were outraged, 
and Cahan, who had regularly published Asch’s work in the 
Forverts, refused to print anything more by the author. As in 
Sholem Aleichem’s attack on Shomer, some of the critiques 
of Asch even took the form of mock trials in which the author 
was declared guilty. Yet thanks to the latitudinarianism of 
the Yiddish literary market and its competitiveness, Asch 
could simply find an alternative venue for his work, and he 
soon saw his books in print and on sale despite the 
opposition.54 


If not quite rising to the level of the Asch debacle, 
controversies about literary propriety were so common in 
Yiddish that they could 
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devolve into absurdity. One critic noticed in 1964 that the 
writer known in English as Isaac Bashevis Singer railed, in 
Yiddish, against the filthiness of modern literature under one 
pseudonym, while under another name he produced 
precisely the sort of fiction to which his other persona had 
objected.55 Such debates were not unique to American 


Yiddish, but in that demimonde the means of suppression 
internal to the literary system, including self-censorship, 
critiques, boycotts, and refusals to publish, were the only 
forms of suppression available. When it came to American 
Yiddish, the police, the post office, the courts, and the 
customs department were not willing or able to intervene.56 


Glatshteyn’s remarks about Yiddish “modesty” can be 
understood, then, as a polemical attempt to reshape Yiddish 
literary history, a modern version of Sholem Aleichem’s 
gambit in Shomers mishpet that was similarly inspired by 
literary trials of the day—in Glatshteyn’s case, by the 
American trials of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Howl, Tropic of 
Cancer, and other books. The crucial feature of Glatshteyn’s 
claim about Yiddish modesty is what it excludes from 
consideration: while admitting that 


“Yiddish possesses many ‘healthy’ vulgar expressions, with 
sexual insinuations,” Glatshteyn goes on to remark that the 
language “bears simply no vulgar expressions—surely not in 
the literature—and no writer ventures to break this bridle, 
except those who are sure that they write in the first place 
for the translation market.”57 Anyone familiar with 
American Yiddish literary politics will recognize that 
Glatshteyn’s reference to writers who “write in the first place 
for translation market” is a dig at Asch and especially 
Bashevis, who was by the time Glatshteyn’s essay appeared 
famous worldwide because of the English translations of his 
work. Obviously, there is no truth to the claim that Yiddish 
literature 


“bears simply no vulgar expressions.” Such a statement 
about literature is tautological in nature, in that it defines 
“literature” according to a text’s fulfillment of the proposed 
condition, and in this case the statement is designed to 
exclude books such as Bashevis’s debut novel, Der sotn in 


goray ( Satan in Goray; 1935), which contains plenty of 
“vulgar expressions”—and it is also worth noting that 
Glatshteyn’s own published fiction was hardly prim by the 
NYSSV’s standards.58 Rather than an observation about 
Yiddish literary history, Glatshteyn’s remark is an attempt to 
redefine Yiddish literature so as to exclude particular writers 
from consideration within that field. 
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Like Glatshteyn, polemicists typically invoke modesty— 
whether literary, cultural, sexual, or in some other form—to 
normalize and invest symbolic value into particular practices 
and to characterize other practices as vulgar, abnormal, or 
distasteful. Such claims, like Glatshteyn’s, also tend to 
obscure their own subjectivity behind an essentialist 
rhetoric that they often do not seem to recognize comes 
across as transparently self-serving. Modesty claims are not 
usually, because of this, particularly persuasive. On the 
other hand, as Fish argues, there is no way to speak without 
excluding other utterances, or, as Bourdieu would have it, 
there is no position to occupy that does not rest on 
assumptions about what is possible to utter. Everyone, in 
this sense, has their own ideas about modesty, their own 
rules of acceptable expression. Indeed, if in Michael Warner’s 
theory of publics, “polite sociability” is necessary for the 
creation of “a public composed of strangers,” then it is in 
authors’ abiding by what they feel to be textual modesty 
that they assert their relation to a public.59 In this sense, 
Glatshteyn had no choice but to operate under his own 
working definition of Yiddish literary modesty; whether or 
not one finds his proffered definition compelling, there is no 
alternative perspective that is not equally subjective. 


Even stalwart opponents of censorship must acknowledge 
that some forms of suppression are inevitable: this is 


precisely what Freud and Bourdieu, and the 1990s theorists 
of censorship, demonstrated. And it is what thoughtful 
advocates of freedom of expression have always admitted. 
Isaac Goldberg, the critic and translator who noted the 
freedom of sexual expression enjoyed by Yiddish writers in 
the 1910s, was an associate of H. L. Mencken’s and a 
stalwart opponent of Comstockery, and yet in his many 
essays on censorship and obscenity he avoids a utopian 
demand for the elimination of all suppression. “The Censor,” 
he writes, “may not always be wrong in wishing to do away 
with the object of his disapproval.” 


The wrong lies in his method. He is a King who can do no 
wrong. 


His wish must be law. There is no argument; no discussion. 
There is only obedience. 


This is obviously preposterous. 


Let him believe what he pleases to believe; let him work in 
the interests of that belief. But why seek, by law and other 
compulsion, to tie 
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his opponent hand and foot? Why deny to ideas different 
from his own the right to death—or life—in the open field?60 


Goldberg’s language articulates a distinction between 
censorship imposed by state power (whether foisted on the 
public by a “King,” metaphorical or real, or by the “law”) and 
the regulation of creative industries by their own 
practitioners and audiences (who should “work in the 
interests of [their] belief”). Goldberg’s reasonable, if hardly 
unique, position rejected free-speech absolutism as an 
impossibly utopian ideal along the lines, more or less, of 


Fish’s arguments in “There’s No Such Thing as Free Speech.” 
Latitudinarianism and freedom of expression, as Goldberg 
understood them, do not mean accepting the equal validity 
of all positions and beliefs. In fact, he personally admitted to 
being rather prim and proper about language, 
acknowledging that he found 


“it difficult to endure, even from close friends, the type of 
humor that originates in digestion, elimination and their 
various functions, and even the common words that describe 
those functions.”61 Even if his personal modesty tended 
toward what, by contemporary standards, would seem 
prudish—and it should be said that even the two volumes of 
erotic short stories Goldberg wrote for the mail-order erotica 
dealer Esar Levine, Sexarians (1931) and Madame Sex 
(1932), manage to avoid virtually all the taboo words of that 
era—he understood that one’s own personal modesty 
standards need not be imposed on everyone else through 
the intercession of government authority. “What we 
ourselves do not like, we can abstain from,” he suggested, 
“without visiting our fears or our dislikes upon others.”62 He 
did not see it as an imposition of censorship for cultural 
professionals to “abstain from” a particular approach to 
representing sex, if they freely choose to do so. 


Irving Howe once remarked on the phenomenon of modern 
Jews’ 


modesty, noting that “over the centuries the Jews had 
developed a cultural style encouraging prudishness and self- 
censorship: there were things everyone knew, had no choice 
but to know, yet only rarely was it deemed proper to speak 
or write about them.”63 Howe’s passive voice underplays a 
crucial element of this observation that is, nonetheless, 
evident in his selection of the term “self-censorship.” The 


people who deemed it proper or improper to “speak or write 
about” sensitive 


“things” in modern Jewish culture were typically individual 
Jews, who 
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made such decisions on the basis of their personal 
inclinations and principles about propriety, often informed 
by Jewish traditions, certainly, and other factors in their 
environments as well as historical contingencies, but outside 
the coercive imposition of censorships by religious or state 
authorities. 


Modesty and Transgression in Yiddish Modernism 


What does textual modesty look like? The modesty of 
American Yiddish literature has been, like all practices of 
modesty, variable, historically contingent, and conceptually 
unstable.64 How modesty reads on the page varies widely 
from one author to another, and sometimes from text to text, 
too. Goldberg recognized this. While he agreed with earlier 
critics of 19th-century European Yiddish literature that 
works in that tradition had not tended to devote much 
attention to representations of sex, he noted that “in the 
light of later Yiddish fiction we must reform entirely our 
views of Yiddish sex in art. It may flow deep and strong, as in 
Pinski; it may seethe and burst all bonds of social restraint, 
as in Ash [ sic]; it may turn harsh and brutal, as in Kobrin; it 
may frisk about and tease, as in [Peretz] Hirschbein; it may 
blossom as an exotic, as in 


[Joseph] Opatoshu; but always it is there.”65 Goldberg’s 
characteriza-tions could be debated, of course, and his list 
could be supplemented with the names of later Yiddish 
authors, including Bashevis, the poet Celia Dropkin, and the 


novelist and poet Chaim Grade, who had their own 
characteristic approaches to the representation of sex that 
varied in style, tone, and anatomical exactness. Still, the 
remark reflects a recognition that in American Yiddish 
literature, just as in any other literary tradition, the 
representation of sex varies according to authors’ 


individual predilections. 


The thorough study of sexual representation in American 
Yiddish literature that would substantiate this assertion 
would be the subject for a rather lengthy and valuable book 
of its own, but what bears addressing, briefly, here is that 
when Yiddish authors made choices about how to represent 
sex—whether they were responding primarily to 
psychological, social, or market cues, or to some 
combination of them, in making their choices—their 
representations regularly took forms that resembled those 
that evolved under legal duress in English. Writers 
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working in Yiddish have often represented sex, that is to say, 
using euphemism, metonymy, elision, archaism, and 
lyricism: all the same techniques for avoiding explicitness 
that American and British authors working in English 
developed, by necessity, under the coercive influence of 
obscenity laws. 


As an example of his point about the foreignness of “vulgar 
expressions” to Yiddish literature, Glatshteyn mentions Isaac 
Meir Weissenberg’s one-act play Dvorele, which, as 
Glatshteyn puts it, presents “a moment of sexual 
unfaithfulness” but does so, he goes on, in such a way that 
“it would be ridiculed by contemporary American writers as 
modesty and restraint.”66 The play’s avoidance of dirty 


words cannot be denied, but to characterize Weissenberg’s 
play as modest is, precisely, to suggest how flexible modesty 
can be. The play centers on the title character, a twenty- 
two-year-old woman, as she cuckolds her husband. 


The stage directions indicate a building physical intimacy 
between Dvorele and her lover, which the audience 
witnesses in sharp and concrete detail. For example, she 
removes her sheyt/ (wig) and shows her own flowing hair, a 
gesture that would be understood in ultra-Orthodox Jewish 
circles as intensely erotic and as the very definition of 
sexual immodesty.67 Then, as her lover declares his desire, 
she reciprocates with coquetry, and the lover “kisses her 
neck” and hugs and kisses her generally. Soon “he sits down 
on the bed with her on his lap”; and, finally, he pulls her into 
bed with him, kissing her, and turns off the light, which is 
followed on stage by the sound of “a quiet rustling.”68 
Notwithstanding the latitude this leaves for interpretation in 
performance, the play makes unmistakably clear that 
Dvorele and her lover are sexually intimate during this 
moment. Weissenberg does not demand that the actors 
engage in or visually simulate sex acts—onstage darkness 
serves as a kind of theatrical elision of visual representation 
—but the play does direct the actors to provide an aural, if 
muted, representation of what is unmistakably sexual 
intercourse, after having visually represented their 
foreplay.69 Though it eschews dirty words or the graphic 
visual representations of sex, some viewers or readers of 
Dvorele would, undoubt-edly, find it sexually arousing. 


Compare to this the most sexually explicit scene of Sholem 
Asch’s notorious God of Vengeance, which Glatshteyn 
contrasts to Weissenberg as having, with its treatment of 
“the brothel-theme, ... scandalized 
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Yiddish audiences” but which actually employs not less but 
more elision and euphemism than Weissenberg’s Dvorele. 
Asch, like Weissenberg, makes a sexual transgression clear 
to the audience without representing sexual intercourse 
overtly. His most explicit stage directions require the actors 
to embrace and kiss, and he does not use any taboo words. 
In the scene, a prostitute, Manke, speaks seductively to a 
virtuous and virginal young woman, Rifkele, but does so 
with familiar euphemisms: We are bride and bridegroom, 
you and |. We embrace. ( Places her arm around Rifkele.) 
Ever so tightly. And kiss, very softly. Like this. ( Kisses 
Rifkele.) And we turn so red, —we’re so bashful... . And then 
we go to sleep together. Nobody sees, nobody hears. Only 
you and l. Like this. 


( Clasps Rifkele tightly to herself.) Do you want to sleep with 
me tonight like this? Eh?70 


As transgressive as this speech may be in terms of its play 
with traditional gender norms, it is also noteworthy precisely 
for how seductively Manke can speak without using any 
taboo language or explicit sexual display.71 The terminology 
of marriage (“bride and bridegroom”) and of 


“sleep,” which Manke employs here, is both the most basic 
and the most unavoidable means by which to allude 
euphemistically to sex, because it relies on the oldest and 
most common social structures that acknowledge or allow 
for sexual activity without explicitly mentioning sex. 


Asch plays with the ability of modesty itself to reflect and 
inspire sexual desire: Manke’s descriptions of herself and 
Rifkele as blushing and 


“bashful” and as being alone (“Nobody sees, nobody hears”) 
all serve to heighten the sense of seduction. There is no 
denying the sexual charge of Asch’s scene—or that it would 
be, for some audience members, sexually arousing—but it is 
striking that Asch manages to produce titillating effects 
precisely through the rhetoric of sexual modesty. 


Similar points could be made about other modern Yiddish 
literature that represents or alludes to sex, from David 
Pinski’s play Yank/ der shmid and Isaac Bashevis Singer’s 
novel Satan in Goray to Celia Dropkin’s poems, to fiction 
written by Sholem Aleichem, Joseph Opatoshu, Leon Kobrin, 
and Yehoshue Perle.72 Such texts could and surely did 
scandalize readers and audiences, but they did so less 
because they transgressed some standard of sexual modesty 
that had informed 
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earlier Yiddish literature and more because of the subversive 
ways in which they engaged and exploited those standards. 
To phrase this another way, in the spirit of Foucault, sexual 
transgression and repression require each other. Even when 
government-empowered censors do not impose sexual 
repression on a text, authors—under the influence of their 
own moral and aesthetic programs, as well as the suasion of 
their editors, publishers, distributors, and audiences—will, 
invariably, inevitably, eternally, choose to suppress some 
aspects of sex themselves. 


Yiddish Modesty in the American 1960s 


There is not much evidence that American writers and critics 
in the 1960s working in English paid much attention to the 
ways that sexuality had been handled in American Yiddish 
literature, but postwar Yiddish writers in the United States 
were clearly aware of the controversies about obscenity in 
American law. As mentioned earlier, Glatshteyn was inspired 
to consider the place of obscenity in the modern Yiddish and 
Hebrew literary traditions by the American obscenity 
controversies of the late 1950s and early 1960s. Another 
example is Chaim Grade’s masterful novel Tsemakh Atlas ( 
The Yeshiva), published in Los Angeles in two volumes, in 
1967 and 1968. A philosophically rich historical novel about 
a yeshiva in prewar Lithuania that distinguished itself in its 
commitments to Musar—that is, to stringent moral piety and 
self-denial bordering on asceticism—the book can be 
understood as linking the ethical and psychological 
challenges of the 1960s sexual revolution in the United 
States to a seemingly distant milieu. With stories of teenage 
boys choosing between obedience to parents and religious 
leaders, on one hand, or to their sexual urges, on the other— 
negotiating between faith, intellect, and bodily temptation— 
Grade reminds us that such conflicts were not unique to the 
college campuses and suburbs of the postwar United States. 


A central episode concerns a controversy over banned 
books, not entirely unlike the one that was playing out in 
the American courts during the years Grade drafted his 
novel. In the second volume of the novel, a heretic attempts 
to undermine the piety of the students at the Valkenik 
yeshiva, founded by the title character, by introducing them 
to “forbidden secular books.”73 He provides them with 
copies of a book 
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called Political Economy and with Charles Darwin’s The 
Descent of Man, as well as works of modern Jewish fiction: 
Mendele Mokher Sforim’s reformist Di kliatshe (The mare), 
Zusman Segalowitch’s sensational-istic Di vilde Tsilke (The 
wild Tsilke), and a translation of a book by the decadent 
Italian modernist Pitigrilli, a collection of stories titled The 
Chastity Belt.74 When the boys’ teacher is alerted to the 
reading his students have been doing, he is appalled: “This 
wasn’t heresy but downright obscenity—pornography” 
(2:79). The teacher emphasizes the Pitigrilli volume, in 
particular, and it is worth noting that that book signals its 
own eroticism, in its title, by a reference to a device 
designed as a sexual restraint: another instance of the 
dialectic between transgressive and repressive sexuality. All 
of the books are regarded as sexual temptations, “worse 
than the Moabite women who seduced the Israelites in the 
desert” (2:81). The founder of the yeshiva, Tsemakh Atlas, at 
first refuses to act to suppress the books, noting that “the 
students will read these silly stories until they get sick of 
them, and then they'll return to their Talmuds” (2:84), but 
this laissez-faire perspective is not shared by his colleagues. 
Atlas eventually agrees to hire a bricklayer to burn the 
controversial books. The local population is outraged by this 
act of suppression—another example, if a fictional one, in 
which Jews demonstrate their refusal to accept rabbinic 


edicts—and, what is more, their outrage receives support 
from the novel’s most respected religious thinker, Reb 
Avraham-Shaye Kosover, whom Grade based on the 
influential ultra-Orthodox rabbi Avraham Yeshaya Karelitz 
(1878-1953), known as the Hazon Ish. In the novel, Kosover 
regards Atlas’s decision to burn the books as wrongheaded 
and worse, remarking that “such measures must not be 
taken against nonbelievers nowadays; it only increases the 
hatred and obstinacy of the freethinkers.” He goes so far as 
to suggest that “the community should replace the 
destroyed library” 


(2:137), repurchasing the controversial books for their 
owners. Confronting Atlas, Kosover tells him that “burning 
the library books has led to a desecration of God’s name” 
(140); that is, he asserts that according to the system of 
religious values shared by these characters, Atlas’s act of 
censorship was a grievous sin. Curiously, Grade presents 
Atlas as a sort of clumsy yeshivish Comstock—or Charles H. 
Keating, Jr., of the postwar U.S. group Citizens for Decent 
Literature—and Kosover, sympathetically, as a liberal 
defender of free expression. 
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This is just one example of how Grade can be read in 
Tsemakh Atlas to be reminding his readers that the 
generational conflicts over sexuality taking place in America 
in the 1960s, of which the debates about Henry Miller and 
the use of the word fuck were subsets, were nothing new: 
the teenagers and twenty-something yeshiva students 
whose fates Grade tracks throughout the book, including 
Chaikl, his own autobiographical avatar, struggle to contain 
their overwhelming sexual desires given their upbringing in 
a religious culture that denies them legitimate outlets for it. 
Grade describes Chaikl, at twenty, “exhausted by forbidden 


desires, feverish with lust even when he stood over the 
Talmud” (2:193). 


His contemporaries either succumb to the sinful act of 
masturbation, reviling themselves for doing so; or copulate 
with the first woman who proves willing and then force her 
to have an abortion; or try not to lose their minds while 
denying their sexual urges completely. The relevance of the 
debate in the novel between Kosover and Atlas about the 
effects of sensational novels on the sexual habits of 
teenagers to the literary and social debates of the 1960s 
should be clear. Critics have not appreciated the relevance 
of Grade’s fiction to the time and place in which he was 
writing, though, even when it appeared in English 
translation in the 1970s to considerable critical acclaim. 
Strangely, the 1990s witnessed the presentation of the 
sexual modesty of Orthodox Judaism to mainstream 
American audiences as if, contra Grade, the Jewish discourse 
of sexual modesty could be understood not as a parallel to 
the efforts at censorship in American culture, in which 
institutional authorities tried, fruitlessly, to restrain people’s 
sexual desires, but rather as an innovative solution to what 
was seen as the problem of Americans’ increasing freedom 
to choose their own sexual practices and sexual 
representations. 


Mainstreaming Orthodox Modesty in the 1990s 


What is perhaps most fascinating, and most relevant to the 
current discussion, about the polemics that beginning in 
1990 marketed tzniut (Jewish modesty) and taharat 
hamishpakha and niddah (family purity) to readers beyond 
the fold of Orthodox Judaism is that they embody the 
opposite side of the paradox of modesty that we have seen 
operating in the Yiddish literature of the early 20th century. 


While texts by Weissenberg and Asch deployed the 
language of modesty to seductive 
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and arousing effect, these polemical and didactic ones 
represent sex immodestly in order to advocate for sexual 
suppression and restraint. 


These books—Manis Friedman’s Doesn’t Anyone Blush 
Anymore? 


Reclaiming Intimacy, Modesty, and Sexuality (1990), 
Shmuley Boteach’s Kosher Sex: A Recipe for Passion and 
Intimacy (1999), and Wendy Shalit’s A Return to Modesty: 
Discovering the Lost Virtue (2000)—should not be confused 
with the many handbooks and guides to the laws of modesty 
published during the same period in Hebrew and English for 
the benefit of Orthodox Jewish readers, such as Rabbi Pesach 
Eliyahu Falk’s Modesty: An Adornment for Life (1998).75 The 
marketing of the former books make their broader intended 
audiences clear. They down-play their authors’ religious 
authority, for one thing: Friedman and Boteach are both, like 
Falk, ordained rabbis, but only Falk includes his rabbinical 
title on the cover of his book. Friedman, Boteach, and Shalit 
published with major nonsectarian trade publishers— 
HarperSanFrancisco, Doubleday, and Touchstone, 
respectively—that positioned the books as relevant beyond 
the Orthodox Jewish community. Friedman’s book carries a 
blurb from none other than Bob Dylan, who proclaims that 
“anyone who’s either married or thinking of getting married 
would do well to read this book,” while Shalit’s comes with a 
statement from Robin West, professor at Georgetown Law 
School, that it is “a book for all of us—feminists, 
antifeminists, conservatives, and liberals.”76 


Such statements are as obviously exaggerated as any other 
marketing blurbs, but especially when read against the 
twelve pages of exclusively Hebrew-language haskamot 
(rabbinical endorsements) at the beginning of Falk’s book, 
they vividly illustrate that Friedman, Boteach, and Shalit, 
along with their publishers, hoped that these works would 
reach wide American audiences. To some degree, all three 
did. 


These books energetically advocate for Orthodox sexual 
modesty practices as relevant to all Americans, even if they 
remain a little cagey about admitting that this is what they 
are up to. To begin with Friedman, he misleadingly 
substitutes the term “traditional” when he refers to haredi or 
ultra-Orthodox Jews and their practices, writing, “Traditional 
Jews lead a modest social life. ... Men and women who are 
dating don’t touch each other... .In a traditional Jewish 
home, husbands and wives only touch each other in 
privacy” (67-69). The practices he describes here are not 
universally accepted among Modern Orthodox, let 
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alone observant Conservative, Reform, or Reconstructionist, 
Jews, any of whom might reasonably consider themselves 
“traditional.” Friedman sees these Orthodox practices as 
potentially valuable for both non-Jews and non-Orthodox 
Jews, remarking that “it’s a sensitive, considerate, modest, 
and healthy way to live” (70). Boteach, for his part, extends 
that sentiment, presenting the practice of niddah, in which a 
couple “must separate for the five days of menstruation and 
for seven days thereafter and maintain a strict period of 
sexual abstinence” (76), as helping to establish the 


“harmony between the male and female libido” (78) that is 
necessary for 


“any truly successful marriage” (75, emphasis added). Shalit 
positions a 


“modestynik’—“a modern single young woman raised in a 
secular [Jewish] home... who... starts wearing very long 
Skirts and issuing spontaneous announcements that she is 
now shomer negiah, which means that she isn’t going to 
have physical contact with men before marriage, and that 
she is now dressing according to the standards of Jewish 
modesty” 


(2), or “tzniut” (3)—as a model practitioner of the sexual 
modesty that Shalit advocates for all Americans. Shalit 
conflates Orthodox Jews’ modesty practices with the 
practices of sexual modesty undertaken by other women, 
both “Jewish and non-Jewish” (6), without addressing the 
varia-tions and contradictions between the sexual modesty 
practices of, say, Orthodox Jews, evangelical Christians, and 
Muslims. She dedicates some effort to explaining the 
specifics of Orthodox Jewish modesty practices to her 
readers, but, like Boteach, she argues for them as being 
useful not just for Orthodox Jews, citing with palpable relish 
examples of women who profess not to be Orthodox Jews but 
for whom the practices of niddah or tzniut have proven 
worthwhile (219-21), including one woman whose 


“reasons for accepting the ancient laws of sexual modesty” 
she describes as “thoroughly modern” (221). Representing 
Orthodox Jewish practices as of a piece with Christian and 
Muslim modesty practices—to which she devotes less 
specific attention—Shalit describes the attraction of all 
these practices as resulting from a “universal instinct hidden 
within us, suppressed sometimes, but always ready to show 
its face if we would only allow it” (232). Despite being 
members of a demographic group that is a small fraction 


even of the American Jewish population, these writers regard 
tzniut as having “universal” applicability. 


The deliciously Foucauldian irony of these books is that in 
order to advance their arguments that Jewish sexual 
modesty is what 
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contemporary, non-Jewish Americans need as a counter to 
oversexu-alized American culture, these authors write about 
sex—describe graphic, often shocking sex and acts of sexual 
violence—in ways that demonstrate that there is no 
standard of Jewish textua/ modesty that even the three of 
them, let alone all Orthodox Jews or all Americans, could 
agree on. As evidence that a lack of sexual self-restraint 
leads to 


“tragedy,” Friedman summarizes the plot of the film Fatal 
Attraction (1987) in detail. What is noteworthy about this is 
that many modern ultra-Orthodox rabbinic authorities, 
including Shmuel Wosner, Moshe Feinstein, and Yaakov 
Yisrael Kanievsky, have declared that watching 


“pritzus’dik [immodest] . . . films” is sinfully immodest and 
impermissible (which explains why Shalit’s own sense of 
tzniut includes not watching R-rated films such as Fatal 
Attraction).77 Under what circumstances, then, would Rabbi 
Friedman have sat down to watch Fatal Attraction, which 
includes taboo words, a woman’s bare breasts, and several 
scenes of energetic simulated intercourse? Is his use of the 
film as a proof text to be taken as implying that watching it 
might be permissible for his readers?78 


Boteach, the most popular of these three authors, engages 
in sensationalistic descriptions of sex that would certainly 
not be understood as modest by many of his readers, 


whether Orthodox or not.79 These range from the quotidian 
to the grotesque; in Kosher Sex, Boteach discusses the 
difference between the physical contact between a man and 
woman during penetration when the man’s penis is 
sheathed in a condom and when she wears a diaphragm 
(141) and references the masochistic practice of 
“hammer[ing] [one’s] scrotum to wood” (136). Boteach 
seems quite conscious of the irony of this use of sexual 
sensationalism to promote modesty, and he registers this 
irony textually. He quotes a rabbinical colleague who once, 
in Boteach’s presence, “launched into a diatribe against 
rabbis ‘who write about immodest subjects like sex and 
marriage.’” Despite making clear that he understands 
himself to be the object of this criticism (“I quickly sunk low 
in my seat to avert the stares,” Boteach recalls), he also 
manages to endorse this rabbi’s view of immodesty: “ascetic 
thinkers are right where they emphasize modesty” 


(52), he remarks, not making clear how that affirmation jibes 
with his own text. Indeed, his definition of modesty becomes 
more convoluted the more one considers it. He tells the story 
of an Orthodox Jewish man 
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who sought out his counsel because the man’s wife had “lost 
the ability to climax” after giving birth to their first child. “It 
bothered me,” 


Boteach writes, “that this young man had no modesty. It 
bothered me that he would compromise his wife’s privacy 
with such abandon” (52), by telling Boteach the story. The 
contradiction here could not be more glaring: it offended 
Boteach to encounter this level of disclosure in his office, 
during an individual’s private conversation with a 
clergyman, but it does not, apparently, bother him to have 


published the story in a book printed by the thousands and 
made available to the general public. 


The visions of modesty put forth by Friedman and Boteach 
are, at times, both internally inconsistent and, more 
generally, inconsistent with those of other Orthodox Jews 
who write about the subject for general audiences. Shalit is 
especially self-aware about this and about the paradox that 
writing about modesty necessitates what others, or she 
herself, may consider immodesty. When she mentions that 
as a college student she did not have “sexual intercourse” 
with her boyfriends, she laments that she cannot think of an 
appropriately modest euphemism to replace that already 
euphemistic phrase: “How I wish there were a more elusive 
way of putting this,” she writes (4). She explains, 
furthermore, that she 


“would have preferred to avoid” discussing her own sexual 
experiences entirely but that “it didn’t work”: “I simply 
found it impossible to clear up what | perceive to be some 
central misunderstandings about modesty without, in some 
cases, getting very specific” (10). The more glaring 
contradiction, however, is in Shalit’s description of other 
people’s sexual experiences: like many antivice crusaders 
before her, she delights in retelling instances of sexual and 
violent crime, real or imagined, not excluding gory details. 
Reading Shalit’s book, one encounters boys “brutally raping 
a retarded girl with a baseball bat” (41), for example, and 
“boys [who] sod-omize girls on the playground” (155) and 
“sixth-grade girls... forced, one by one, to undergo a 
genital examination” (242, quoting World magazine). 


Such anecdotes may be, for different readers, either 
galvanizing or titillating, and as such, they risk alienating 
exactly the readers who would be expected to admire 
Shalit’s book. One Amazon review, titled “This book is not G- 


rated,” awards Shalit’s book the lowest possible rating and 
explains: | bought this book thinking it was something | 
could share with my teenage daughter to help reinforce the 
importance of modesty. What | 
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found was alot of sexual content. And after a graphic and 
very disturbing description of the rape and murder of a 
young girl (was the author going for shock value[?]) in 
chapter three | decided that the best place for this book is in 
the trash.80 


As if anticipating this critique, Shalit acknowledges in her 
book’s conclusion, “I have defended modesty, essentially, in 
the most obscene way, but | did it because | had a hunch 
that this was the only way our culture would ever reconsider 
it” (243). It is not clear whether this is naiveté or faux- 
naiveté, but it would be bizarre if Shalit, widely read as she 
is, were entirely ignorant of the long tradition of Christian 
antivice crusaders who also “defended modesty ...in the 
most obscene way,” 


such as Citizens for Decent Literature, the group founded by 
Charles H. Keating, Jr., in the mid-1950s, which, as the 
cultural historian Whitney Strub explains, established itself 
in national obscenity debates in the 1960s precisely by 
advancing an “antisex message” through the use of 
“oversexed rhetoric and imagery.”81 


The internal inconsistencies in these polemics for Jewish 
modesty as an American virtue say less about the hypocrisy 
of the individual authors than they do about the prospect of 
polemicizing for modesty in late 20th-century America 
generally. In the 1990s, arguments in the United States 
about “freedom of speech” and “obscenity,” however 


abstract, continued to have at least the potential to be 
written into law and thus to become binding on Americans, 
but writers such as Friedman, Boteach, or Shalit who turned 
to “modesty” as the grounds of their arguments had already, 
in a sense, conceded courtroom defeat. 


While the legal scholar and philosopher Anita L. Allen’s 
observation in 2006 that “American laws compel sexually 
modest behavior” cannot be ignored—not when state and 
municipal laws “restricting nudity,” 


“prohibiting modes of public undress,” and “restricting the 
time, place, and manner of sexually-oriented public 
theatrical performances, danc-ing and touching” continue to 
be enforced—what Allen neglects to mention is that U.S. 
statutes do not typically employ the term modesty to 
characterize acceptable conduct.82 On the contrary, laws 
prohibit 

“obscenity,” “indecency,” or “lewd” behavior or use other 
synonyms to define criminal sexual excesses, precisely 
because even the most conservative advocates of modesty 
recognize that as a negative value 
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(meaning “not obscene”), modesty cannot effectively be 
written into statutes. A polemic that focuses on modesty 
tends to be self-defeating not only in its internal 
contradictions, then, but also in its implicit acknowledgment 
that state power will not likely enforce its preferences. 


Like a Yiddish literary critic incensed that this or that writer 
has dis-respected what he considers the essential tsnies of 
the language, the American cultural critic who pleads with 
readers to be more sexually modest, whether he or she 
frames that plea as being for the reader’s own benefit or for 


the common good, does so precisely because he or she is 
operating without state support and without power to 
enforce his or her tastes through law. 


Modesty in Contemporary Representations of Orthodox Jews 
Friedman’s, Shalit’s, and Boteach’s pleas for modesty 
inevitably undermine themselves, especially because they 
consider textual representation as capable of objectionable 
obscenity. If they can dramatize the benefits of what they 
construe as modesty only by contrasting it with immodesty, 
they must present what they consider immodest to precisely 
those readers whom they perceive as vulnerable to 
immodesty: how else will anyone know what to stay away 
from? Michael Holquist has referred to this as “the paradox 
of censorship”: as David Schearl realizes in Call It Sleep, 
being told not to speak dirty words inevitably makes one 
think about all the dirty words one knows and must not say; 
equally, being told to act modestly brings to mind all of the 
immodest acts from which we must restrain ourselves.83 
This is why a secular work of fiction, using what modesty 
polemicists call immodesty, can argue for the value of tzniut 
more effectively than the polemicists do. 


Shalit’s infamous foray into literary criticism—a 2005 essay 
in the New York Times Book Review—is so weak and 
uninformed a piece of work, and has so effectively been 
rebutted in print, that it would not be worth mentioning here 
if it had not disappointingly become a touch-stone ina 
couple of serious scholarly discussions of the representation 
of Orthodoxy in recent American fiction.84 Leaving aside 
Shalit’s clumsy central point (that contemporary American 
fiction represents 


“deeply observant Jews in an unflattering or ridiculous 
light”), what is fascinating about the piece is the way that it 
expands her polemic 
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about modesty to literary representation, especially in her 
reading of Tova Mirvis’s 2004 novel The Outside World. 
Shalit objects, in particular, to a scene in which a young 
Orthodox couple, at their engagement party, slip outside to 
share a moment of physical intimacy. The young woman, 
Tzippy, touches the hand of her fiancé, Baruch; Baruch 
holds Tzippy’s hand in response; then he puts his arms 
around her as she leans toward him, “their bodies gently 
pressing against each other.”85 


Shalit briefly summarizes the scene in her essay, noting that 
by touching hands and hugging, the characters are violating 
the prohibition on premarital physical contact widely upheld 
in many Orthodox communities—endorsed by the likes of 
Friedman—and remarks that “it’s bad enough that a yeshiva 
student would embrace a woman not related or married to 
him, but to do so in public is even worse.” Shalit inanely 
presents this as an example of what she construes as 
Mirvis’s relent-less and unstinting exposure of Orthodox 
hypocrisy. Certainly, one can point to recent literary works— 
Pearl Abraham’s The Romance Reader (1995), Shalom 
Auslander’s memoir Foreskin’s Lament (2007), Judy Brown’s 
young-adult novel Hush (2010)—that are, in a variety of 
different ways, committed to demonstrating the hypocrisies 
of contemporary ultra-Orthodox communities, especially in 
their treatments of modesty and sexual ethics.86 But 
Mirvis’s novel, on the contrary, models a textual tzniut that 
dramatizes Shalit’s own contentions about modesty and 
does so sympathetically. 


In the specific scene that Shalit critiques, Mirvis’s very next 
sentence has the young man in question seeing in his 
mind’s eye “the face of his rabbi,” onto whom he projects his 


guilt about his conduct—and then, before the hug between 
the affianced couple has led to, say, a kiss, 


“guilt replace[s] desire and he pull[s] away.” After this single 
moment of transgression, Mirvis’s couple returns to faithful 
observance of the prohibition on physical contact, and, after 
they are married, the novel informs the reader, they dutifully 
observe the laws of niddah (173). Elsewhere in the novel, 
Mirvis draws on the same literary tools—obscuran-tism, 
euphemism, elision—that previous generations of authors 
have used to avoid explicit descriptions of sex. Early in the 
novel, when the male protagonist returns to his parents’ 
Modern Orthodox home from his yeshiva in Israel, now newly 
zealous about religious practice, one of his decisions is to 
discard “his copies of Sports Illustrated (regular 
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and swimsuit)” (36). This is Mirvis’s delicate way of 
suggesting that the character has chosen to stop 
masturbating, as the Sports /I/lustrated swimsuit issue was, 
in the period in which Mirvis’s novel is set (that is, before 
widespread adoption of the World Wide Web), one of the 
more ubiquitous sources of cheesecake photography that 
could serve as fod-der for a heterosexual teenage boy’s 
masturbation fantasies.87 In a scene that describes the 
night of the protagonists’ wedding, Mirvis carefully avoids a 
graphic description of their sexual encounter. The closest 
Mirvis comes to representing their physical sensations 
sounds quite like the American fiction of the 1920s, shades 
of Yezierska and Lewisohn: “In the bareness of their skin, 
they found each other,” Mirvis writes, and then—a new 
paragraph, skipping past the sexual act to its aftermath— 


“Tzippy fell asleep with the shock that it had happened at 
all” (177). 


In avoiding the representation of intercourse and 
masturbation through euphemism and elision, The Outside 
World is hardly unique, even if Mirvis’s restraint goes 
considerably further than what one finds in most 
comparable literary or commercial fiction of the period.88 


Novels published in recent years by Christian and Orthodox 
Jewish presses tend to treat sex similarly, as do a few 
contemporary self-identified Orthodox novelists, including 
Risa Miller and Ruchama King, who publish with 
nonsectarian presses.89 Mirvis is worth emphasizing, 
though, because her books have had broader audiences 
than these other examples—published by Knopf, still among 
the most prestigious of American literary houses, The 
Outside World had an announced first printing of seventy- 
five thousand copies90—and because she has thought 
through the problem of how to represent her characters’ 
sexual experiences from a perspective informed both by 
Orthodoxy and by contemporary aesthetic and narrative 
considerations. “In writing The Outside World,” she explains, 


| wrestled with how explicit to be about sex, and after much 
writing and rewriting, ultimately felt that further explicitness 
felt like the sounding of a false note within the narrative 
voice, inserted for the purpose of exposure (look— frum 
[devout] people having sex!) rather than for literary reasons. 
For all writers there is this question of allusion versus 
explicitness, and certainly the pull is in the other direction: 
to be explicit, to bare all. And yet would this narrative 
strategy have been the right tone 
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for my book? Ultimately is it even the most evocative? 
Perhaps this [is] 


the literary equivalent of shomer negiah [the prohibition on 
cross-gender physical contact among the unmarried], in 
which there is a constant pull between desire and restraint, 
both of which become sexualized. 


Should we or shouldn’t we? | want to but we shouldn't. 
Maybe just this once... . The very idea of restraint becomes, 
as it were, a kind of foreplay in this world and | would hope 
that my book is able to capture some of that dynamic.91 


To the degree that Mirvis does succeed in capturing this 
dynamic, she enacts in her novel precisely the insight that 
led Shalit to embrace tzniut: the idea that a restraint of 
sexual expression serves to heighten sexual sensitivity and 
arousal, or in Shalit’s words, it is a “pulling back, which is 
the result not of prudery ... but on the contrary, of intense 
sexual feeling, of a kind of awe and wonder of where it all 
will lead” 


(186). Mirvis understands her restraint of sexual 
“explicitness” not only as a textual analogy or instantiation 
of Orthodox practices but, like them, as a means for 
ratcheting up attention to sexuality (one that ends up 
sounding not altogether different from the contemporary 
kinky sexual practice referred to as “chastity play”).92 
Continuing the analogy of the textual restraint in her novel 
to the sexual restraint practiced by Orthodox Jews, Mirvis 
also notes the way that modesty practices, as she 
understands them, keep sexuality “absent from the top layer 
of interaction but oh so tantalizingly present on every other 
layer.... Think about a frum wedding... . With all the 
insistence on modesty and privacy, is there any wedding 
where sex feels more present, and oddly more public, almost 
bizarrely communal as well?”93 


One of the sources of the rabbinical prohibition of nivul peh, 
mentioned earlier, is the Talmudic remark, “All know for what 
purpose a bride enters the bridal canopy, yet against 
whomsoever who speaks obscenely [thereof], even if a 
sentence of seventy years’ happiness had been sealed for 
him, it is reversed for evil.” This statement is typically 
adduced as a proof text for the prohibition of sexually 
explicit speech in traditional Jewish culture, in which the 
rabbis deliberately repudiate the public discussion of sexual 
intercourse. Yet Mirvis’s remark about a “frum wedding” 
suggests a somewhat different reading, one that would 
emphasize that “a// know for what purpose a bride enters 
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the bridal canopy.” Surely the rabbis were aware, too, of how 
sex can be, in Mirvis’s words, “absent from the top layer of 
interaction but oh so tantalizingly present on every other 
layer.” In the Talmud’s prohibition of obscene speech, then, 
it may acknowledge Mirvis’s point about textual modesty: 
not representing sex does not by any means suggest that 
one is not thinking about it, and indeed, as Friedman, 
Boteach, and Shalit all emphasize in their calls for modesty, 
the modesty they call for is, emphatically, just as capable of 
inciting sexual arousal as obscenity ever has been. In this 
sense, the interplay between modesty and arousal in the 
works of Shalit and Mirvis is not entirely different from what 
Glatshteyn described as the modesty of Weissenberg’s 
Dvorele or from the deployment of the language of modesty 
in the most sensational scene of Asch’s God of Vengeance: 
in each case, the author appeals to the reader’s or audience 
member’s sexual curiosity through a canny deployment of 
explicit and nonexplicit references to sexuality. What all 
these texts also have in common is having been written and 
circulated in a time, place, and language in which the courts 


and police would not enforce standards for the 
representation of sex—that is, censor them. 


Thus, each of the authors had to establish, according to their 
own principles, how most effectively to represent sex. 


The same can be said of every American literary text 
published after March 21, 1966, the day the Supreme Court 
decided Memoirs v. Massachusetts. Notwithstanding the 
step backward that Miller v. California represented in 1973 
and the creeping reexpansion of obscenity law since the 
1980s in fields other than literature, since Memoirs there 
has not been a major risk in the United States that a literary 
work will be suppressed because of the way it represents 
sex. There have, of course, still been plenty of boycotts, 
library and curriculum removals, and acts of market 
censorship and of self-censorship of texts because of the 
way they represent sex, as well as literary censorships for 
reasons other than obscenity, such as libel and copyright. 
But the crucial and admirable work of organizations such as 
the Freedom to Read Foundation, which centers on fighting 
the removal of works deemed inappropriate from libraries, 
reflects just how much has changed. Whereas in 1948 the 
Supreme Court had to decide whether the government could 
legally prohibit the sale of Edmund Wilson’s Memoirs of 
Hecate County—and decided that it could be banned, 
making the book genuinely difficult 
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to find—the case of Board of Education v. Pico in 1982 
turned on the question of whether school boards could 
prevent novels such as Kurt Vonnegut’s S/aughterhouse-Five 
and Bernard Malamud’s The Fixer from being available for 
free to teenagers at their school libraries.94 Since 1966, in 
other words, when it comes to sex, for the most part authors 


in the United States have written what they want to write, 
publishers have published what they want to publish, 
booksellers have sold what they want to sell, and readers 
have read what they want to read, without fear that the 
consequence would be a court battle or a fine or a prison 
term. 


To understand the choices made by a particular author or 
publisher about the representation of sex in this period, 
then, it will generally be much more helpful to consider his 
or her ideas about sexual modesty than it will be to 
concentrate on “censorship.” In this sense, American 
literature has since 1966 begun to look and act a lot like the 
American Yiddish literature of the 1920s. 


Modesty, Censorship, and the First Amendment 


The insight we can glean from American Yiddish literature, 
as from the literary theorists who reconsidered censorship in 
the 1990s, is that modesty, individual and changeable as it 
may be, cannot be done away with. In every representation 
of sex or refusal to represent sex, some principle of modesty 
exists in tension with a drive to graphic representation and 
explicitness. There is nothing wrong with such modesty, in 
the abstract, and nothing right about it either. It is an 
expression of an individual’s predilections. The most difficult 
thing about responding to representations of sex is 
accepting that they matter intensely to us without making 
the mistaken assumption that others will be affected by 
them in the exact same way that we will. 


This makes it all the more important for critics to distinguish 
between modesty and censorshio—between limits placed on 
literary expression by the people who make, market, and 
consume it and the limits placed on it by governments and 
other coercive institutions. The former, to the extent that it 


excludes particular voices from being heard or ideas from 
being aired, is certainly pernicious, but it is within our power 
as readers and cultural professionals to resist. When people 
attempt to shift the grounds of modesty through measures 
such as boycotts or public 
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denunciations or letter-writing campaigns—whether 
sympathetically or not—it should be clear at least to anyone 
who takes the First Amendment seriously that they are not 
acting as censors (except metaphorically): they are simply 
expressing themselves. It is when people attempt to pass 
laws against particular kinds of literary and cultural 
expression and, in some cases, against sexual behaviors— 
when they are attempting to enact censorships—that they 
need to be opposed most unequivocally and forcefully, 
regarded as contradicting the principle of freedom of 
expression we derive from the Constitution. To put it another 
way, everyone in the United States, even if they have the 
misfortune of not being able to write or read in Yiddish, 
deserves as much freedom to choose which sexual texts and 
images they will produce and consume as did the Yiddish- 
speaking writers, artists, editors, and readers who flourished 
in the United States in the first half of the 20th century. 


Conclusion 


Dirty Jews and the Christian Right: Larry David and FCC v. 
Fox The gathering with which this book began—the 
encounter, real and figural, of half a dozen American Jews in 
a Chicago courtroom in 1961—has its analogue in the 
structure of this study. Those men found themselves working 
together to establish the legal right of Chicagoans and other 
Americans to purchase and read a paperback copy of Henry 
Miller’s Tropic of Cancer, the narrator of which claims to 


“speak like a Jew.” It is not clear, though, to what degree, if 
at all, they regarded their shared Jewishness as relevant to 
the trial and, in a few cases, whether they even recognized 
one another as fellow Jews. Similarly, the many authors, 
publishers, editors, sexologists, birth control activists, 
lawyers, critics, modesty crusaders, and pornographers 
whose experiences have been grouped into the preceding 
chapters would not, in most cases, if magically transported 
into a seminar room, recognize one another as members of a 
single ethnic or religious community, either—or at least not 
as members of a single group in such a way that they would 
feel more likely to agree or support or sympathize with one 
another than they would with anybody else. 


Nor would many of these figures—or many contemporary 
American Jews, | suspect—understand themselves as linked 
through their ethnic or religious affiliations with the “all- 
Jewish” group of performers who in 2009 collaborated in the 
production of a video titled Nice Jewish Girls, a pornographic 
anthology in which three hard-core “numbers” are framed by 
and punctuated with references to Jewish religious ritual. 
These include intercourse between a young rabbi and his 
female 175 
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student, a playfully sadomasochistic lesbian Chanukah 
candle-lighting ceremony, and the rabbi’s ejaculation onto 
Passover matzoh clenched in two women’s teeth.1 Certainly 
the progressive academic contributors to a different 
anthology with the same title, the pioneering collection Nice 
Jewish Girls: A Lesbian Anthology (1982), would be unlikely 
to find much to embrace as their own in the 2009 video, 
which, among its other features, presents the standard 
cooptation of lesbianism for the pleasure of the straight 
male gaze that has been a regular feature of hard-core 


pornography throughout its history.2 Even when Jews use 
the same words and even when they use those same words 
for a similar purpose—that is, to signal their desire to 
undermine, and to reclaim through transformation, a 
gendered ethnic stereotype—they are infrequently of one 
mind about how sex should be discussed or represented. 


It would certainly be possible to produce a fuller cultural 
history than has been offered in this book of the roles played 
by Jews in the representation of sexuality in the United 
States. Contemplating what that project might look like 
highlights the impossibility of understanding all these 
individual Jews as members of a collective. Such a study 
would have to find a way to treat dozens of pornography 
performers in the generations before the Nice Jewish Girls 
film, as well as progressive sexual and gender theorists 
before and after the Nice Jewish Girls anthology; antiporn 
and proporn feminists and campaigners for and against 
homosexual rights, who would disagree vehemently about 
the film and the anthology; a number of erotica publishers 
and pornographers who have not received their fair share of 
attention here; dozens more novelists, poets, playwrights, 
cartoonists, filmmakers, lawyers, comedians, and visual 
artists who intervened influentially in the ways Americans 
talk about sex; and quite a few unique figures—an 
“impresaria of striptease” and the “inventor of the 
monokini,” for example—who fit no other general category.3 
No tent could be imagined wide enough to house all such 
figures, and no single analytic framework could make sense 
of all of their lives and work. Although there have been 
plenty of individual American Jews with unclean lips, then, 
American Jews have not been in any meaningful sense a 
people of unclean lips—no more or less, at least, than they 
have ever been a people of uniformly clean lips. 


In what sense, then, one might ask, has it been productive 
for this book to yoke a fair number of Americans together so 
as to consider 
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as interrelated phenomena their responses to sexual anti- 
Semitism, their pursuits of cultural capital, their rewritings of 
classic Jewish tropes about reproduction, and their 
investments in Jewish concepts of modesty? 


For one thing, exploring the various ways in which American 
obscenity debates have been relevant to Jews as Jews, as 
this book has done, allows for the recovery of influential 
interventions in American literary history that have gone 
mostly unnoticed. Books about the history of literary 
obscenity in the United States continue to be produced ata 
dizzying pace, and scholars in this field might begin to 
attend as thoughtfully to Jewishness as a potential 
motivating or complicating factor in an individual’s 
engagements with obscenity as they have to other religious, 
racial, and ethnic affiliations. Whitney Strub’s Perversion for 
Profit (2010) forcefully demonstrates the usefulness of 
further studies of American obscenity, as it argues 
persuasively that debates about sexual representation were 
instrumental in postwar American politics.4 


At the same time, it exhibits how even a punctilious scholar 
attentive to the effects of Protestant and Catholic affiliations 
on the people intervening in these debates can avoid 
Jewishness as a factor in discussions of sexual 
representation.5 Strub is hardly unique in this regard. In 
David Allyn’s cultural history of the sexual revolution, Make 
Love, Not War (2000), chapters address the roles played by 
African Americans, gays and lesbians, and members of the 
Christian clergy in the developments of the 1960s, but Allyn 


manages to discuss even Portnoy’s Complaint for several 
pages without once noting that it is a fictional tale not just 
of an American masturbator but also a Jewish one.6 


By suggesting how Jewishness has mattered to Theodore 
Dreiser and Horace Liveright and Henry Miller and Harriet 
Pilpel and Jerome Frank and many other figures who 
intervened in the treatment of obscenity within the 
American literary system, this book asserts that Jewishness 
cannot be relegated to the margins of the history of literary 
obscenity. It makes the case that scholars of American 
literature and of the transna-tional history of literary 
obscenity need to account for the effect of ethnicity and 
religion on the choices of all the individuals who have 
participated in that history, even when doing so brings us 
into contact with uncomfortable stereotypes, such as the 
pernicious and still-circulating myth of Jewish 
hypersexuality. 
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If this book hopes to demonstrate that scholars of American 
literary modernism and postmodernism can benefit from 
attending more thoughtfully to Jewishness, so too does it 
hope to show that scholars of Jewish literature can benefit 
from greater attention to American culture—even when its 
products seem most ephemeral or trivial. Can The Harrad 
Experiment or Nice Jewish Girls find a place on the bookshelf 
next to the Song of Songs and the erotic Hebrew poetry of 
Golden Age Spain? For Americanists, Jewish or not, who 
grew up during the heyday of postmodernism, this question 
does not even need to be asked, but for some traditional 
scholars of a two-thousand-year-old textual tradition rich 
with theological, political, and aesthetic complexities, just 
about anything American is already a little suspect as a kind 
of low culture, if not precisely, or not anymore, as the output 


of a trayfe medine (nonko-sher country), which is how some 
European Jews regarded the United States in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. One impetus of the readings here 
has been to demonstrate that the distinction between high 
and low culture is just as unstable in modern Jewish literary 
history as it has been shown to be in postmodern literary 
history more generally: this book has argued that even 
literary obscenity—textual representation that is excessive, 
gratuitous, unsacred—can be understood as a meaningful 
avenue through which modern writers and thinkers, such as 
Philip Roth and Adele Wiseman, grapple with traditional 
Jewish concerns. Ideas about Jewish modesty derived from 
Orthodox religious tradition resonate in American popular 
culture, too, in ways that make debates about American 
obscenity, in part, about halakha (Jewish religious law). It is 
revealing that over the years some American observers have 
placed the Talmud—in which, famously, a student spies on 
his teacher having sex and characterizes that act of 
observation as Torah— 


into the same category as Lew Rosen’s enticing illustrations 
of naked women: the category of the obscene.7 The 
constitutional doctrine that protects Americans’ right to read 
and sell the Talmud today, without bowdlerization of its 
sometimes frank treatments of human sexuality, is the same 
one that protects Tropic of Cancer and, for that matter, the 
Nice Jewish Girls film. That fact does not imply that anyone 
must juxtapose such texts or that doing so will always be 
productive or that anyone should conflate the very different 
circumstances from which such texts emerge, but this book 
has argued that it can be meaningful 
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to think about classic and modern Jewish texts and modern 
American ones as being deeply in conversation with one 


another. 


x KO 


Like many phenomena that responsible scholars have 
avoided discussing, the relationship between Jews and 
obscenity—the rich history that this book has only begun to 
sketch—has surfaced insistently, if inconsistently, in 
American popular culture. When the comedian Sarah 
Silverman alluringly calls herself a “dirty Jew” in her 2005 
performance film Jesus Is Magic 8 or when a glossy, hipster- 
oriented magazine called Heeb celebrates Jewish 
pornographers and pornographic performers, it would seem 
to suggest that there are some Jews comfortable enough in 
the United States that they can laugh at, and even ironically 
recuperate, the stereotype of Jewish hypersexuality.9 Even 
Alexander Portnoy’s idea that the typical American Jewish 
man has a tendency to say “shit and fuck a lot” has, in the 
21st century, become an occasion for celebration.10 For 
evidence of this, see the finale of the third season of Larry 
David’s television show Curb Your Enthusiasm, first aired on 
November 17, 2002, which culminates in an impressive 
barrage of taboo words. 


The episode centers on the grand opening of a restaurant in 
which David's fictional character, also called Larry David, 
has invested. In the middle of the meal, the chef, who 
suffers from Tourette’s syndrome and cooks in an open 
kitchen, involuntarily shouts a string of taboo words: 


“Fuck-head, shit-face, cocksucker, asshole, son-of-a-bitch.” A 
strained silence descends, and David recalls a group of high 
school students he saw earlier in the episode who had all 
shaved their heads in solidar-ity with a classmate 
undergoing chemotherapy. He decides to act on the 
students’ example, showing his support for the chef by 


mimick-ing his behavior, bellowing, “Scum-sucking, 
motherfucking whore!” 


David’s assembled friends and loved ones follow suit: “Cock, 
cock, jism, grandma, cock. ... Bum, fuck, turd, fart, cunt, 
piss, shit, bugger, and balls... . Dammit, hell, crap, shit.... 
Fellatio, cunnilingus, French kissing, rim job.” David’s father 
on the show, played by the veteran comedian Shelley 
Berman, chimes in to add a set of Yiddish taboo words— 


“Shmuk, putz, tukhis- lekher’—to the episode’s catalog of 
obscenities before the camera zooms in on David’s satisfied 
face, and the episode 
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comes to an end.11 David and the episode’s director, Robert 
Weide, were almost certainly thinking of Lenny Bruce’s use 
of taboo words when they planned and shot this memorable 
scene, but the climactic collo-cation of taboo words also 
parallels Henry Roth’s Call It Sleep, which builds to a similar 
crescendo.12 


Like Roth’s, the Curb episode’s climax presents a blending of 
obscene voices, a chorus of profane American speech. The 
difference is that what in 1935 was shameful, vulgar, and 
legally risky—a cacophony that could be unified and 
rendered valuable only through the techniques of high 
modernism—recurs in Curb as sweet, harmonious, inclusive 
cable TV 


comedy. What could be less threatening than Berman, at the 
age of seventy-six, calling out “tukhis-lekher’ (ass-licker) to 
nobody in particular? 


And what could be more fun, the scene implies, than having 
a good reason to yell out some dirty words in public? 


Obscenity figures here as pleasure and as a rallying point 
around which a community—not an exclusively Jewish one 
but one in which Jews are the most prominent and vocal 
members—coheres. Way back in 1982, the novelist, 
publisher, and theologian Arthur A. Cohen predicted this, 
noting insightfully that 


“the real curse in a sanitized culture ... would be ‘clean 
Jew.’ | would be insulted by being thought now a clean 
Jew.”13 The corollary to this insight is that it seems 
nowadays that lots of Jews are more than happy to be called 
dirty.14 


Are Jews any different, in this regard, than other Americans 
in the 21st century? No, and maybe yes. No in the sense 
that the number of American media outlets in which one can 
be sure not to encounter what U.S. law once proscribed as 
obscene is small and shrinking. Thanks to the decisions in 
FCC v. Fox in 2009 and 2012, broadcast television and 
terrestrial radio still operate under rules, established in FCC 
v. Pacifica in 1978, that force them to euphemize and 
“bleep” dirty words;15 but books, newspapers, magazines, 
cable TV, satellite radio, websites, and podcasts generally do 
not. In the latter categories, there are, of course, many 
publications and producers and channels that forswear 
taboo language—but doing so regularly looks silly and often 
occasions deri-sive, sometimes even self-mocking, 
commentary.16 The use of taboo language no longer seems 
to constrain a product’s marketability at all, either: a book 
called On Bullshit was a best-seller in 2005, and in 2010, an 
upbeat pop song titled “Fuck You,” by Cee Lo Green, was a 
massive 
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chart-topping hit. The mobile Internet has meanwhile 
achieved what generations of pornographers never dared to 
dream: nearly ubiquitous, on-demand access to a stunningly 
extensive library of explicit sexual photographs and videos. 
There is nothing to indicate that American Jews are any more 
or less the beneficiaries or victims of these circumstances 
than anyone else in the United States. 


Yet, at the same time, censoriousness persists. Strub 
describes how as access to the World Wide Web spread in 
the 1990s, so did efforts to expand “governmental moral 
surveillance.” With the Communications Decency Act 
(1996), the Child Pornography Prevention Act (1996), the 
Child Online Protection Act (1998), and the PROTECT Act 
(2003), as well as a host of local prosecutions, 
antipornography lawmakers and lobbyists have attempted 
to exert control of visual and textual representations of 
sexuality on the Internet.17 In likely unintentional homage 
to the rhetorical techniques of Anthony Comstock, who titled 
one of his most widely read books Traps for the Young, these 
bills—struck down repeatedly in the 1990s as 
unconstitutional but passed under George W. Bush and then 
upheld by the Supreme Court—have emphasized the notion 
that children are threatened by the availability of sexually 
explicit materials and then also included broad, vague 
language that allows for criminal charges to be brought 
even in cases in which no children have been involved.18 
The enforcement of such laws has stretched beyond the 
Internet to a variety of offline media, while in recent years 
Internet pow-erhouses such as Facebook and Apple have 
established their own draco-nian and often absurd policies 
for suppressing sexual expression.19 At the same time, as 
mentioned earlier, the decisions in the FCC v. Fox cases in 
2009 and 2012 have reinforced the mandate of the Federal 
Communications Commission to levy huge fines on 
broadcasters that allow even 


“fleeting” obscenities to air—a dirty word tossed off, 
spontaneously, during a live broadcast—while cases such as 
Bethel v. Fraser (1986) and Morse v. Frederick (2007) have 
made clear that in or near American public schools, First 
Amendment protection cannot be guaranteed to sexual 
innuendo, no matter how silly (“I Know a man who is firm— 
he’s firm in his pants, he’s firm in his shirt, his character is 
firm...”), nor to drug references, no matter how incoherent 
(“Bong Hits 4 Jesus”).20 


What bears emphasizing in this study is the degree to which 
these recent efforts to suppress and criminalize explicit 
sexual representation 
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and taboo language on the Internet, in the media, and in 
public schools mirror previous censorship attempts, 
beginning with Comstock’s original crusade, in being 
understood by many of their leaders as a Christian project. 
The Nebraska Democrat James Exon, who sponsored the 
Communications Decency Act in 1995, for one example, 
opened the congressional debate about the act by repeating 
a prayer offered earlier by the televangelist Dr. Lloyd John 
Ogilvie, then serving as Senate chaplain, who had asked 
“Almighty God, Lord of all life,” to “give us wisdom to create 
regulations that will protect the innocent.”21 Exon was 
reported at the time of those debates, by the Associated 
Press, as having told a reporter that he appreciated the help 
of Enough Is Enough, an antipornography group, in “laying 
the groundwork for compromise between Christian 
conservatives and pro-business Republicans” in support of 
the act, and the congressman also highlighted the 
conservative Christian support for his proposal by 
introducing letters of support from the Christian Coalition 
and the Family Research Council (an organization 


advocating “a Christian worldview”) into the congressional 
record.22 


The contemporary Christian Right has a much more complex 
and self-conscious relationship with American Jews than its 
19th-century predecessors did, and its leaders typically, if 
not universally, deemphasize Jewish difference—and the 
efforts still regularly being made by missionary groups to 
convert Jews to Christianity—in the hopes of attracting 
Jewish support.23 It is not surprising, then, that recent 
antipornography campaigns have welcomed with open arms 
any Jews with compatible ideas, such as Wendy Shalit; have 
sought out Jews to sit on their boards; and have universally 
avoided emphasizing that many Jews are among those who 
oppose their efforts.24 But there have nonetheless been 
occasional moments when hints of the anti-Semitism of 
historical Comstockery have been perceivable in 
contemporary antiobscenity discourse. 


Writing for the majority in the 2009 FCC v. Fox decision, for 
example, Justice Antonin Scalia made an odd remark about 
the relative use of taboo language among Americans of 
different backgrounds. He was rebutting a point from a 
dissenting opinion about how “small-town broadcasters” 
would suffer unduly under the court’s decision, because it 
would necessitate their purchase of expensive equipment to 
bowdlerize fleeting expletives during live broadcasts. These 
“small-town 
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broadcasters” would not suffer, Scalia countered, because 
their “down-home local guests probably employ vulgarity 
less than big-city folks” 


and the “foul-mouthed glitteratae from Hollywood.”25 
Vulgar use of taboo words, Scalia declared, is a “big-city,” 
“Hollywood” problem, rather than one affecting “down- 
home,” “small-town” Americans. Scalia did not, of course, go 
so far as to suggest that the demographic group most 
insistently associated both with “big-city” life and with 
“Hollywood”—Jews—tend to speak more obscenely than 
other Americans, but if he had wanted to, he could not have 
a better illustration of his hypothesis than Curb Your 
Enthusiasm’s fictional Larry David, a Hollywood insider 
whom it would be difficult to imagine setting foot even 
momentarily outside his metropolitan habitat. The actual 
celebrities whose speeches occasioned the case, Cher and 
Nicole Ritchie, are not Jewish, but Scalia’s quip relies on 
some old stereotyped associations. Recall that Telemachus 
Timayenis fulminated against the Jews who spew “filthy 
expressions and obscene words” and whose “number is daily 
increasing ...in every one of the large cities in America’26 
or that John Sumner, somewhat savvier, argued that the 
nation’s “literati” 


should be considered “abnormal” and thus unsuited to 
testify as to literary merit in obscenity cases (though, as 
noted in chapter 1, the judge in the relevant case, who was 
Jewish, took exception to Sumner’s insinu-ations).27 The 
feminist scholars Janet Jakobsen and Ann Pellegrini have 
argued, in reference to Scalia’s remarks in his dissent in 
Romer v. Evans, that “the anti-Semitic resonances of Scalia’s 
rhetoric are not incidental features of his argument” but 
demonstrate that the “traditional sexual mores” Scalia 
defends are specifically Christian ones. Like Jakobsen and 
Pellegrini, | would not go so far as to accuse Scalia of 
deliberate antiSemitism, but it is worthwhile to note the 
ways in which his discourse slips into “a shared—and largely 
unconscious—cultural logic”: in this case, an unfounded 


assumption about who favors the use of taboo language and 
who does not.28 


The persistence of emphatically Christian campaigns against 
obscenity, and the vague, recrudescent sense promulgated 
by such campaigns, if indirectly, that the people using 
obscenity are not sufficiently Christian or American, may 
help to explain why, in a media environment in which the 
representation of sex and the use of taboo words is 
increasingly mainstream—in which it is entirely obvious to 
comedians of all 
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backgrounds that the use of obscenity is a sure way to geta 
laugh, so obvious in fact that one might think it is a little 
hacky to do so—brilliant performers such as Larry David and 
Sarah Silverman continue not only to assert their Jewishness 
emphatically, in virtually every one of their performances, 
but also to glory in and glorify the use of taboo language.29 
Especially because the Christian Right of the late 20th and 
early 21st centuries has gone to such lengths to 
demonstrate that Jews should not feel excluded from its 
initiatives, identifying oneself as a “dirty Jew” in the 21st 
century has become attractive as a means for signaling 
one’s opposition not just, in general, to the banalities of a 


“sanitized culture,” as Arthur A. Cohen remarked in the early 
years of the Reagan administration, but also to what has 
become in the ensuing decades the country’s most powerful 
social, religious, and politically reactionary movement. 


x KO 
If the rise of the Christian Right and its opposition to 


obscenity is one reason obscenity can be meaningful to Jews 
today, it is hardly the only one—and, more to the point, it is 


not the same one that made obscenity meaningful to 
American Jews in the 1890s or 1920s or 1960s. This book 
has argued that taboo words and explicit representations of 
sex were meaningful to American Jews during the 20th 
century, but they were meaningful in contingent and 
historically specific ways. In fact, most of the dynamics 
studied in the preceding chapters no longer apply. 


Contrary to the beliefs of the writers and theorists discussed 
in chapter 1, we now know that pornotopias are not often 
idyllic once they collide with reality, and progressive sexual 
attitudes are not always a cure for anti-Semitism. 
Unfortunately for cultural entrepreneurs and artists who 
want to use obscenity to acquire cultural capital, such as 
those discussed in chapter 2, saying “shit” and “fuck” no 
longer seems all that daring or avant-garde: to get noticed 
for taboo language now, one has to find a clever way of 
revivifying it, as in Curb Your Enthusiasm or the already 
legendary three-minute scene from David Simon’s television 
opus The Wire, in which two detectives investigate a crime 
scene speaking only the word “fuck” and its variants.30 
Though it remains popular to do so, no longer is there much 
frisson to be had by rewriting 
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traditional rabbinical tropes in sexually graphic terms, as 
chapter 3 


argued that Philip Roth and Adele Wiseman did. On the 
other hand, debates about modesty, as discussed in chapter 
4, continue to crop up, even more insistently, as the 
unfettered sharing of social media continues to expand. But 
even if one can also hear echoes of late 19th-century 
antiobscenity crusades in the cries of those who are fighting 
to purify the Internet today, much more has changed in the 


way American Jews relate to obscenity than has stayed the 
same. 


It is impossible to predict how future debates about 
obscenity in the United States—for example, the debate, 
already begun but due for greater attention, about the 
perniciousness of laws that were designed to protect 
children and teenagers from sexual predation but that have 
ended up, too often, tarring innocent people as sex criminals 
and limiting the freedom of artists—might involve American 
Jews, for better and worse.31 That is as it should be: the 
story of American obscenity and the story of American Jews 
remain unfinished and will continue to develop. 


What this book has argued is simply that as we consider 
those stories in the 20th century, when they were central to 
the development of American literature, we cannot 
understand them separately. 
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